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Theater Industry 
Asks Abolition of 


Admission Taxes 


Representatives of Motion 
Pictures and Spoken Drama 
Join in Request for 
Repeal. 


Open Hearings Ended 
By House Committee 
Drafting of Bill to Simplify In- 


ternal Revenue Laws to 
Be Started Soon 





by Members. 


Recommendations for the repeal of the | 
admission taxes, from which the Federal |! 
Government receives an annual revenue | 
of approximately $18,000,000, were made 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on November 10. 

Representatives of the motion picture 
industry, the spoken drama, theatrical, 
circus and sports enterprises, and actors’ 
organizations, appearing before the Com- | 
mittee on the last day scheduled for pub- | 
lic hearings on the tax bill, all urged | 
elimination of the tax aS a war measure 
and as one not justified at this time, | 
either as good taxation practice or as an | 
important source of revenue. 

Tobacco Tax Opposed. 

Witnesses also testified in favor of | 
changes or repeal of special tax. laws, 
including Section 400, the tax on cigars | 
and tobacco; Section 702, providing spe- | 
cial assessments on foreign built yachts, | 
motor boats, and engines, and Section | 
@09, defining “earned income” and pro- 
viding for the deductions allowable for 
“earned income.” 

With the conclusion of. the public tax 
hearings on November 10, it was an- 
nounced, the Joint Committee on Internal | 
Revenue Taxation will hold executive 
sessions November 11 and 12 to deter- | 
mine upon the recommendations to be 
made to the Ways anc Means Committee 
dealing with -simplification. of, the tax 
laws. The Ways and Means Committee | 
will begin the drafting of a tax bill on 
November 14. 

Theater Business Suffers. 

William A. Brady, theatrical producer; 
Ligon Johnson, representing the Interna- 
tional Producers’ Association; Gilbert 
Miller, of New York, and Arthur Hopkins 
told the Committee that no industry in 
America had suffered in the last 10 years 
as had the so-called legitimate theater. 

Of the 900 theaters in the United | 
States a few years ago, producing the 
spoken drama, Mr. Johnson said, only 
400 remain and there are vast areas of | 
the country in which the spoken drama 
is no longer presented because there is 
no place for it to be shown. Mr. Miller 
said that the cost of producing dramatic 
presentations hac increased more than 
100 per cent, and the motion picture in- 
dustry not only had taken. the patronage, 
but it had, because of the high salaries 
paid, made heavy inroads on the pro- 
ducers of the spoken drama by taking 
actors and executives. 

Mr. Brady said he resented the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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Ruling Sought on Tax 
Of Annuity to Widow 


Department of Justice Author- 
izes Appeal from Decisions 
Against Government. 


The Department of Justice announced 
November 10 that it had authorized ap- 
peals to United States Circuit Courts | 
of Appeals in two cases that appellate | 
courts may pass on the question whether 
an annuity from a trust fund is taxable 
by the Federal Government when ac- 
cepted in lieu of dower rights. The cases 
arose in Nebraska and Massachusetts | 
and both were decided against the Gov- | 
ernment’s right to tax. 

The full text of the announcement fol- | 
lows: 

The Department of Justice has au- 
thorized appeals to Circuit Courts of 
Appeals in two cases, involving the | 
question whether a widow, who accepts 
an annuity from a trust fund provided 
by the will of her husband_in lieu of 
dower, is liable to pay an income tax | 
on the annual amounts received by her | 
under the annuity arrangement. 

In these cases, decided in the United 

States District Courts of Nebraska and | 
Massachusetts, the taxpayers insist that 
by relinquishing their dower rights they 
purchased the annuities for a valuable 
consideration and, therefore, such an- 
nuities should not be taxed as income. 
‘ The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has ruled that under the proviisons 
of the Internal Revenue Acts of 1918, 
1921 and 1924 the value of property ac- 
quired by gift, devise, or inheritance 
shall not be included in gross income, 
but that the income from such property 
shall be so included. 

It is to obtain a review of the de- | 
cisions of the District’ Courts that di- 
rection for appeals of the cases to the | 








Circuit Courts of Appeala has been given. | 
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| vention and regulations, 


| dent, 
| endeavored to sell to the President the 
export debenture plan of farm relief. He | 
made no statement as to the aititude of | 


| ence, 


| time of aggression provocative of 
| has been received by the Department of | 


| be guaranteed financially, first 


—aneipanamnl 


|Kighteen Additional Provisions 


Of Radio Treaty Are Adopted 


International bi ditaaes, ptestiee 


Articles Covering 


Licensing, Secrecy, Prohibitions on Interception, 


and Other Subjects. 


Adopting 18 more articles, 14 of them 
comprising radio regula- 
tions and the others being part of the 
convention proper, the International 
Radiotelegraph Conference, at a plenary 
session on November 10, drew nearer to 
completion of its task of formulating an 
international treaty governing the uses 
of radio. 

Several more plenary sessions will be 
required to consider and adopt the re- 


international 


maining articles, and in the opinion of | 


the President of the Conference, Herbert 
Hoover, these will probably be held next 
week. Following the November 10 ses- 
sion, Mr. 


session had yet been set. 
Consider Date of Brussels Meeting. 
Before considering the articles of con- 
the delegates 
heard an offer from J. A. A. Pierart, the 


Hoover, who is chairman of | 
| the United States delegation, said orally 
that no date for the ensuing plenary | 


| meeting in Brussels, 


head of the Belgian delegation, to fix 
the time of the International Telegraph 
Conference to be held at Brussels in 1928 
instead of 1930. THis conference is to 
consider the Cortina Report relating to 
telegraph code language. 

The Conferenée, however, decided not 
to act at this time on the invitation of 


| M. Pierart, which, he said, was being 


presented, following an exchange of 
communications with his home Govern- 
ment and upon assurances from the lat- 
ter of willingness to advance the time 
of the meetings. 
British delegation said his Government 
saw no objection to holding an earlier 
but wanted more 
time to consider the matter before final 
decision. 
Cortina Report Adopted. 

Italy likewise urged delay until the 
question of tariff eonsiderations in the 
1.) 
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Export Debenture 
Plan of Farm Relief 
Proposed by Grange | 


| Master of Farm Organization 


Advances Idea for Legis- 
lative Program in Caii 
on President. 


President Coolidge conferred at the 
White House on November 10 with L. J. 
Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, Master 
the National Grange, regarding farm re- 
lief legislation. 


Mr. Taber’s organization and_ two | 
other farm organizations—the American 


of 


| Distributors to Continue 
To Sell Oil in Spain | 





Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 


agricultural relief legislative program. 
After his conference with the Presi- | 
Mr. Taber stated orally that he 


the President toward the plan except to 
say that “he President always 
eloquentiy.” 

Agreed on Principle. 

Mr. Taber said that he would con- 
tinue to try and sell the export debenture | 
idea until the three farm organizations | 
reach an agreement on a farm relief 
legislative program. “We are,” he said, 
“100 per cent agreed on principle, and I 
think we can get together on the ma- 
chinery of a plan.” 

Mr. Taber expressed the belief that 
there would be farm relief legislation 
at the coming session. “I think,’ he 
said, “that the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and the common sense of the situa- 
tion will make it possible to secure legis- | 
lation.” 

After leaving the White House, Mr. | 
Taber made publiga joint statement on 
behalf of the representatives of the 
three farm organizations, announcing 


! to 
tional Farmers Union—are meeting in | 
“Washington in-an effort -fo -werk out an | 


listens 





their inability, after a two-day confer- 
to reach an agreement on two of 
their legislative issues—Muscle Shoals | 
and farm relief. On these two proposi- | 
tions, the statement said that previous 
sessions of t!eir national organization | 
had adopted definite policies which the | 
officers found themselves unable to har- | 
monize. It was ass@rted, however, that 
the utmost good feeling characterized | 
their meeting and the hope was ex- 
pressed of eventually working out a uni- 
form agricultural program. 

The conferees announced thei. agree- 


Pensa on Page 2, Column 4.) 


The Spanish petroleum monopoly 


plans to allow present distributors of | 


lubricating oil in Spain to continue to 
sell under existent registered brands, 
according to a cable received by the 
Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache Livengood at Madrid, 
Spain, and made public November 10. 

The full text follows: 

Distributors of lubricating oil must 
purchase their supplies from the monop- 
oly, which will handle the importation 
of all petroleum products, and, ~xcept- 
ing lubricants, 
tion. 


A number cf American companies are | 
negotiating sales agreements for all pe- | 


troleum products with the monopoly. A 


delegation of the monopoly to handle | 


the expropriation of oil properties is 
be appointed in the near future. 


Citizens Are Asked 
To Join Red Cross 


President Appeals to People 
_¥s Membership Campaign 
Is Started. 


President Coolidge, in a statement is- | 


sued November 10, urged a larger sup- 
port for the American Red Cross in its 
annual roll call, which opened coinci- 
dentally and _ will continue through 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Citing the organization’s accomplish- 
ments in the last year und emphasizing 
the increased demands upon the society, 
the President said that at least 5,000,000 
Americans should join the 
during the period of membership enroll- 
ment, if it is to meet its obligations dur- 
ing the coming year. 

The President’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The unprecedented demands upon the 
American National Red Cross for relief 
in disaster during the past year have 
demonstrated most forcibly to the Amer- 
ican people the necessity for still fur- 
ther increasing the support which 
must give to this great humanitarian 
institution. 
tary agency of the people, 
the Government of the United States, to 
act for all, promptly, practically, and 
efficiently in time of distress. 

The country witnessed with pride the 


magnificient work of rescue and relief | 
accomplished by the Red Cross in behalf | 
thousands driven from | 
; at which 


of hundreds of 
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Plan I s Suhmsitind fa or ‘Cunramten of ‘Laawe 
To Nations Sub jected to War A ggression 


| League of Nations Proposed Convention to Provide for 


Financing by Signatory Governments. 


A copy of a proposal by the council of 
the League of Nations that members «‘* 
the League unite to grant financia! as- | 
sistance to any nation which is the vic- | 


war, 


State. * 

The proposal, originating with the Fin- } 
nish Government, co..templates a guar- 
antee that any nation which is unjustly 
attacked shall receive an international 
loan from members of the League. 


League members would subscribe to 
the loan on; pro rata basis, it is pro- 
posed, and every nation signing the con- 
vention would be guaranteed the benefit 
of the loan. Adherence to the conveh- 
tion, however, would be entirely. vol- 
untary. 





The loan, according te the plan, would | 
by the 


borrowing state itselt, second by all the 
signatories of the Convention, and third | 


| mitted 


by certain financially strong signatories | 
' . 
| who would give a 


superguarantee. 


Copies of the proposal have been sub- 
study and comment to all | 
| members of the League as well as to non- | 
| member states. Tne full text 


for 


League report follows: 

On December 8. 1926, the Council, 
ter receipt of a report from the Council 
Committee appointed to deal with ques- 


tions relative to disarmament, asked the | 


Financial Committee to examine various 
proposals which had been 
“with 


in support of a State which is the vic- 
tim of aggression.” 
The Financial Committee has examined 


this problem both in March and during | 


its present session, and now submits the 


; following report. 


The Committee has contined 
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| fective, 


H. W. Phillips of the | 








| to 


will handle all distribu- | 1928; 


| of a majority of the members of the 


Red Cross | 





we | 


It is the permanent vo'un- | 
created by | 
| stated orally on 


of the | 


af- 


submitted | 
a view to the establishment of | 
a common scheme of financial assistance | 


itself to 
the technical question as to what form | 
of scheme would. be most feasible should | 
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G yermany Enter rs 
Arts .A greement 


Adherence to Protective Alli- | 


ance Approved by Argen- 
tina and Paraguay. 


Germany’s adherence to the Montevideo 
convention for mutua: protection of 
works of art and letters has become ef- 
the Department of Commerce 
announced on November 10. 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The adherence of Germany 


Montevideo Convention of January 11, 


1889, and additional protocol of Febru- | 


ary 13, 1889, conceraing the mutual 
protection of works of art and letters, 
which was enacted by Germany on 


March 26, 1927, was ratified recently and | 


has become effective in relation to Ar- 


gentina and Paraguay, according to a | 


report from Consul General C. B. Hurst, 
Berlin. 


The an- | 


to the | 





The convention was also signed by | 


Uruguay, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile 
Peru, but so far only Argentina and 


and | 


Paraguay have declared their formal ap- | 


proval of Germany’s adherence thereto, 
it is said. 


League of Nations 
Not to Take Part in 


Havana Conference 


Invitation Possible Only by 


| Majority Vote of Pan Amer- 


ican Union, Says Depart- 
ment of State. 


No representative or observer 
the League of Nations will be allowed 
participate in the Pan American 
Conference which will mect January 16, 
in Havana, without the consent 


union, it was stated November 10 orally 
at the Department of State. 
The statement was directed to pub- 


lished reports that the League of Na- | 


tions would send an observer to the Ha- | industries. 


vana conference and that it had ob- 
tained the consent of the Cuban gov- 
ernment. +, 
No Invitation From Cuba. 
The Cuban Government has extended 
no invitation to the League of Nations or 
to any country not a party to the Pan 


American Union to be represented in any | 


capacity, it was stated at the Depart- 
ment. Article 22, 
the Sixth International Conference, 
cited. This provides that 

“Attendance at the deliberations 
the Conference shall be confined to the 
following: 


“The delegates with their respective 


secretaries and attaches; the Director or | 
the | 


other accredited representative of 
Pan American Union and his secretary; 


preters and stenographers of the Con- 


ference; such representatives of the press | 


as are properly accredited and as are 
approved by the Committee on Organ- 
ization; and the authorized attendants: 

“Provided, however, That the Confer- 


” 


sons as it may at any time designate. 
This article applies to anybody repre- 
senting any foreign country or group of 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


Group of Western Senators 


Oppose Estate Tax Repeal | 


Senator Borah (Rep.), 
November 


been reached 


of 


agreement has by the 


group of Western Republican Senators | 
the | 


to oppose any attempt to repeal 
present Federal estate tax law. 

This agreement, Senator Borah 
was reached at a meeting November 
the 
present: Norris, Nebraska, Nye, 
Dakota, MecMasters, 
Brookhart, Iowa. 

Senator Frazier, North Dakota, a 
member of the group, who was not pres- 
ent at this meeting, will also oppose at- 
tempts to repeal the estate tax law, 
ator Borah said. 


said, 
10, 


North 
South Dakota, and 


Sen- 
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es 


of the Regulations of | 


was | 


of | 


Idaho, | 
10 that an |} 


following Senators were j 


| system as an entity, 





| on Flood Control, 


Storage Aveta 
Declared Ample 


To Control Flood 


Basins Able to Take 
Ten Per Cent of Missouri 
Overflow, Says North 
Dakota Delegation. 


Reforestation Urged 


As Measure of Relief | 


| “Ossipee;” 


Vicksburg iRidietanssitbabn Asks 


Segregation of Mississippi 


Other 


Waterways Projects. 


Problem From 


Consideration of the Mississippi river 
unlinked with other 
but without preju- 
in any 


waterway projects, 


dice to their merits, permanent 


| flood control legislation, was proposed, 


November 10, Committee 


by a delegation from 


to the House 


Vicksburg, Miss. 

Other testimony presented was 
cerned with the Arkansas, Red, 
and Sangamon rivers, and with 
posal to store approximately 10 per cent 
of the surplus headwaters of the Mis- 
souri in North Dakota, Minnesota and 
adjacent region. 

Forests as Aid in Flood Control. 

The deforestation problem was called 


con- 


; to the attention of the Committee in a 


| letter from Charles Lathrop Pack, presi- | 
from | 








; 5 | trict. 
the secretaries of the sessions; the inter- | 


| waters of the Missouri river 


ver, | kota delegation headed by Governor 
ence may by a majority vote extend the | 


courtesies of the Conference to such per- | 


| Dr. 


dent of the Americai. Tree Association, 


who said that in New England the an- 
nual lumber cut reaches a total of 1,040,- | 


000,000 board feet. He said that the 
“idle acreage” there now stands at 4,723,- 
575 acres, with no avail:ble figures from 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

This means, he explained, that mil- 
lions of trees have been taken from New 
England hillsides to onswer the call of 
“No one claims,” he said, “that for- 
ested hillsides and headwaters will pre- 
vent: floods,’ but they will help control 
them. 
the attention of the nation to the need 


| of reforesting the millions of idle acres 
at the headwaters of the thousands of 
rivers that find their way to that river. | 
England again puts | 


The flood in New 
the problem to the fore.” 
The letter gave details of lumber cut, 


Care of | 


| in 


| to 
| United States Coast Guard. 
| will remain on duty until March 31, 
The ships were assigned as follows: | 
Mexico: | 
Maine: | 


| eca,” 


| 

New 
| 
| 





| islands of 


| winter 


; | and the 
Illinois, | 
a pro- | 


Coast Guard Bins 
Given Winter Duty 


Order Assigns 12 Craft to Pro- 


tect Ocean Lanes 


Eastern Seaboard. 


on 


President Coolidge has made the an- 


nual winter assignme .* of Coast Guard 


| ships for patrol cuty on shipping lanes 


the Atlantic and Gulf of 
waters, effective Decemter 1, 


an announcement just made by 


and Gulf of 
“Yamacraw;” 
Delaware, Maryland 
Virginia: “Manning” and 
sett;” New York and New Jersey: “Sen- 
“Seminole” and “Gresham,” and 
England: “Red Wing,” “Mojave,” 
“Acushnet” and “Tuscarora.” 


South Atlantic 
“Modoc’ and, 
and 


The Commandant of the Coast Guard, 
; Rear 


Admiral Frederick C. Billard, 
desi@nated Rockland, Me., as 
base from which the cutter, 
will operate. In past “cars, the offshore 
the Maine coast have 
cut from civilization a large part of the 
and Admiral Billard said - he 
hoped by giving the “Ossipee” 
base that it may serve as an ice breaker 
along the islands and maintain some 
communication between the 
inhabitants the 
winter months. 


has 
a special 
“Ossipee,” 


of islands 


| National Defense Act 


| said, 


import and consumption of those States. | 


Protection for Tennessee. 


Garrett (Dem.), of Dresden, 
nority Leader of the House, 
would reach Washington the latter 
of November. but forwarding data 
lating to the flood problems in his dis- 
He said there is only 


Tenn., Mi- 


part 


one levee 
there. 
the Tennessee side of-the Mississippi. 
Dams costing approximately $50,000,- 
000 or $60,000,000 for controlling 
were pro- 


Declared to Be Best 


Guarantee for Peace | 


Colonel MacNider Says 
ity to Mobilize 
Is Insu 


Abil- 

Nation’s 

Resources 
Against War. 


rance 


The United States nee the 
dictate war 


power 
, and can on the other hand, 


| dictate peace, but before it can exercise | 
| these -pawers the provisions, of the Na- 
wae Hey Ww | tional Defense Act must 
The Mississippi river flood turned | 


be carried out, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
ford MacNider, declared in 
on No- 
vember 10. 

When the former service men form the 
majority of Congress, 
the provisions of the N 
fense Act “will be carried out.’ 

The greatest peace measure of the fu- 


! ture will require that capital and indus- 
A letter was read from Representative | 


saying he | 


re- 


the | 


posed to the committee by a North Da- | 


BiG: | 


Sorlie and introduced by Representative | 
J. H. Sinclair (Rep.), of Kenmare, North 


Dakota. Governor Sorlie ssid the State 
has reservoir sites that could take care 
of 6 per cent of the surplus waters of 
the Missouri river. 

He told of Devils Lake being 26 feet 
lower than it was 20 years ago, 
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Land- Grant Colleges 
To Hold Convention 


Specialisis of iciselaieats of 
Attend 


Cc hicago Meeting. 


Agriculture to 


The hensstiiiens of Lesd-tivest Col- 


| was 
| nations of the earth. 


and | 
| said it could be utilized as a reservoir. | 


try be mobilized for war as 
Colonel MacNider declared. 
The full text of Colenel 
address follows: 
Along 


well as men, 


from the North 


Five million 
uncertainly 
Ike men. 


deep, sullen roar fell away. 
earth-colored creatures rose 
and tried to stand up again 
There was a new and strange throb in 
the breast of everyone of them. 
the Armistice. It was over. 
Resentment Dying Away. 

Across the ruined countryside, where a 
moment before there had been no sign of 
life, now stood upright once more what 
left of the flower of half of the grea 
The fleeting ex- 
ultation of victcry, of a job well done— 
the black pangs of defeat, the thought of 
a bannerless return to the fatherland— 
all these came and passed. Helmets were 


| pushed back or clattered to the ground in 


| the strange new silence. 
| seen all thet hate, 
| could muster, 
| before had 


| ously at the sky, 


Me. Madden Adv oO 


leges and Universities will hold its forty- | 


first annual convention in Chicago, No- 


vember 


Work of the Department of Agriculture, 
C. W. Warburton. 
The meeting, it was explained, 


agricultural 
were orig- 


devoted to 
which 


State colleges 
and mechanical arts, 


| inally financed in part by Federal land 


grants; of State extension services and 
of State experiment stations. In each 


tively by the Federal and State govern- 
ments. On even numbered years, the 


; Association meets in Washington. 


| vention, Dr. 


At least 17 members of the Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture will attend the con- 
Warburton stated. The Di- 
rector of Scientific Work, 
Woods, 
Agriculture. Among other Departmental 
representatives will be Dr. Warburton; 
the Chief of the Office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work, Dr. C. B. Smith; the Chief 
of the Bureau of Home Ecorsemics, Dr. 
Louise Stanley; the Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Cereal and Forage Insects, 
W. H. Larrimer; Agricultural Economist, 
Dr. Eric Englund; Dr. E. H. Shinn, in 
charge of Agricultural Instruction, and 
Dr. 
instruction, 


15-17, it was stated orally No- 
vember 10 by the Director of Extension | 


will be ! 
attended by administrative heads of the | 


| of these three fields, teaching, extension, | 
| and research, the work is done coopera- 


Dr. A. F. | 
will represent the Secretary of | 


Dr, | 


A. C. True, specialist in agricultural | 


| come 
will be an agreement to replace the ships | 


Eyese that had 
death, 


meant all those 
more. The long lines of men looked curi- 
astation, at each other 
at least as between man and man, 
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‘ates 
Strong Merchant Fleet 


Favors Loan for Building Addi- | 


tional Ships and Operation 
By Private Inte ‘rests, 
a in of the war- 


United 
a Federal loan 


Common on the 
time chairman the 
Shipping Board to create 
fund of $500,000,000 for 
chant ships as set forth in a letter 
O’Connor, Representative 
Madden (Rep.), of Chicego, DL, in an 
oral statement November 10, advocated 
a strong merchant marine and a gen- 


of 


to 


development. He was emphatic, how- 
ever, in his views that 
merchant marine should 
vate control. 
chairman of the House 
Appropriations. 

“I am in favor of a merchant marine 


be under 


Committee on 


operated by private enterprise under the | 


American flag,” Mr. Madden said. “1 
am in favor of loaning money to build 
the ships out of 
on hand or other 
available, on condition 


be- 
there 


funds that may 
that 
thus built 


when they out 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


wear and on 


Mexico | 
according | 
the | 
The patrols | 
1928. | 


“Carrabas- | 


been | 


a special | 
| of 


mainland | 
in | 


| Crop Reporting Board, 


| farms November 
Han- | 


an address be- | 
| fore the Kiwanis Club, of Chicago, 


Colonel MacNider | 
National De- | 





MacNider’s | 

| buckwheat, 
500 miles of broken fields and | 
| shattered villages, 
| to the boundary lines of Switzerland, 
He wanted inore protection for | 


Sea | 
the 


| clined 
This was | 


hell-on-earth | 
met across what an instant | 
things and 


at the surrourding dev- | 
Resentment | 


was | 


| Wilbur, 


| private 


building mer- | 


Martin B. | 
| more 
organizations, 
| what 
| erous treatment of propesals toward its | 
| bur 
the American | 
pri- | 
Representative Madden is | 


the funds we now have | 


66 OVERNMENT was made for 


the people, not the people 


for government.” 


—John Tyler, 


President of the United States, 


1841—1845 
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Corn Production 


- Will Be Greater 
Than Estimated 


November 1 Report Places 
Total at 149,000,000 
Bushels Greater Than 
October. 


Favorable Weather 


Helps All Late Crops 


| Department of Agriculture Pre- 


dicts That All Yields Will 
Be Above Those Ex- 
pected a Month Ago. 


Corn production in the United States 
in 1927, as indicated in the crop sum- 
mary for the United States on Novem- 
ber 1, will total 2,753,249,000 bushels as 
compared with the October 1 estimate 
2,603,437,000 bushels. The average 
yield is 28.2 bushels per acre. 

This statement on preliminary produe- 
tion is contained in the report of the 
Department of 
Agriculture, issued November 10. It is 


| based on reports and data furnished by 


correspondents, field statisticians and co- 
operating State boards 
and agricultural colleges. 

Winter Wheat is estimated at 552,767,- 
000 bushels, while the estimate on spring 
wheat remains 313,771,000 bushels. Old 
corn on farms on November 1 amounted 
to 11,068,000 bushels. Foreign wheat 
production is 3.6 per cent above 1926 
figures. 

Crop Summary in Full. 
The summary follows in full text: 
Crop summary for United States as of 


of agriculture 


| November 191927: 


to ae 
| liminary 


Corn yield per acre 28.2 bushels; pre- 
production 2,753,249,000 
bushels; old cornon farms November 1, 
4.2 per cent of 1926 crop; old corn on 
1;~111,068,000 bushels. 
Practically all late maturing crops 
have been helped by the favorable Octo- 
ber weather and are showing yields 
above those expected a month ago. 
Temperatures during October averaged 
about 3 degrees above normal, mak- 
ing it the warmest October since 1918. 
Frosts and freezes were delayed far be- 
yord their usual date and in only a 
féw sections was October rainfall so 
heavy as to interfere seriously with har- 
vesting operations. As a result pros- 
pects for corn, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
flaxseed, rice, grain sor- 
sugar beets, tobacco, peanuts, 
grapes, pears and some late vegetables 
have substantially improved since last 
month, 
Apples, 
expected 


ghums, 


however, failed to reach the 
size and prospects have de- 
about three per cent. The yield 
per acre of ail crops combined now ap- 


| pears to have been 2.4 per cent | above 


the average during the last 10 ‘years. 
However, crop production is about 3 per 
eént less than it was last year as yields 
are lower and a smaller acreage has been 


| grown. 


Weather Aids Corn. 
Corn.—Improved corn prospects in the 


| late maturing States resulted from the 


unusually favorable weather in October. 


| Preduetion will (as a result) be consid- 
| erably larger than previous forecasts. 


A 
1.] 
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Shipbuilders Seeking 
More Nav y Contract 


Prospect Dependent Upon Cone 
They Are Advised by 


Secretary Wilbur. 


of 


gress, 


A group executives, representing 


| the shipbuilding industry of the United 


States, 
the 


conferred, November 10, with 
Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
regarding the prospect for naval 
construction and resulting activity for 
shipyards, it was announced 
orally by Secretary Wilbur after the 


| conference, 
States 


The executives, Secretary Wilbur said; 
were “concerned with the effect upon 
shipbuilding concerns of the small 
amount of work” they were called upon 
to do. They emphasized that they “need 
work,” he said, to maintain their 
and wanted to ascertain 
shipbuilding contracts the Navy 
would be able to offer. Secretary Wil- 
informed them, he said, that this 
“depends on what Congress does.” 

The delegation, Mr. Wilbur declared, 
sought to learn the attitude of the Navy 
toward the merchant marine, and was 
told that the Navy was “for it.” They 
deplored the competition of navy yards 
in shipbuilding, he said. 

Among those in the delegation were: 
Homer L. Ferguson, president Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co, 
Newsport News, Va.; S. W. Wakeman, 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 
Quincy, Mass., subsidiary of the Beth- 
tehem Shipt uilding Company, and James 
G. Barnes, Todd Shipbuilding Corpora. 
tion, recently liquidated. 
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Theater Industry Asks Repeal of Admission Taxes 


a 


Patronage Reduced 


\ By Addition to Prices 


Decline in Number of Plays 
Presented Ascribed in 
Part to Law. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“Andrew W. Mellon, in which the Secre- 
tary compar the theater with the Tun- 
ney-Dempsey fight. 

“Mr. Mellon,” continued Mr. Brady, 
“says the reason why he considers this 
tax ideal is because a couple of boxers | 
went to Soldiers’ Field in Chicago and | 
drew $2,600,000 in one performance. As | 
an expert on the American drama I can 
say that last year it did not draw $2,- 
600,000 all told—two boxers drew more 
in one half hour than all the actors and 
actresses in the United States. Surely 
there is no reason why you should tax 
us because these pugilists produced all | 
that money.” | 

All of the witnesses, including Frank 
Gillmore and Paul N. Turner, represent- 
ing the Actors’ Equity Association and 
the Chorus Equity Association, said 
there was no doubt that the public re- 
sented the tax on admissions and de- 
clined to patronize the high-priced 
theaters because of the tax. 

In stating the case of the motion pic- 
ture industry, Burt New, counsel for the 
,Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, and M. J. O’Toole, of the 
Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
America, stated that the motion picture 
industry had not suffered greatly from 
the tax, because it did not apply to ad- 
missions under 75 cents. 

Mr. New said that not more than 100 
of the 22,000 motion picture theaters in 
the United States show “special” pic- 
tures for which a great amount is 
charged for admission. Mr. O’Toole 
urged the committee to repeal the tax as 
a matter of principle, contending that 
the motion picture was a form of expres- 
sion similar to the newspaper and should 
not be subjected to taxation. 


Reduction Requested 
In Corporation Tax 

Other witnesses were Representative 
Grant H. Hudson (Rep.), of Michigan, 
who submitted a brief urging a reduc- 
tion in the tax on corporate income from 
13% per cent; Leopold Powell, repre- 
senting the Tobacco Manufacturers Asso- | 
ciation, who proposed a change in the | 
present graduate tax on the selling price | 
of cigars to a flat rate of $3 per thou- | 
sand; and Henry Clay Anderson, of the | 
Bowling Green (Ky.) County Club, who | 
favored repeal of the tax on club dues, | 
and Henry R. Sutphen of the National 
Association of Motor and Engine Build- 
ers, who advocated a change in the tax on 
foreign-built boats. 

Lignon Johnson, of the International | 
Theatrical Association, who followed Mr. | 
New, stated that the admission tax as | 
now provided applied almost wholly to | 
the spoken drama. This form of enter- 
tainment, he said, is confined to smaller | 
theaters because of the intimate nature | 
of production. 

At the present time, he said, there 
were left only 400 theaters in the United | 
States where the spoken drama is pre- 
sented. The witness gave a list of size- | 
able cities where, he said, there is no 
longer a place to show the spoken drama. 

He said that the theatrical business | 
was different from any other business. | 
Its loss was a total loss, he said, whereas 
a merchant has the assets represented 
by goods. 

“The tax adds to the charge and the | 
added costs can’t be passed along to | 
the public because the public won’t stand | 
the increase,” said Mr. Johnson. “There | 
has been a decided falling off in patron- | 
age and there are one-third less com- | 
panies on the road now than there were 
several years ago. 

“The situation is such that the dra- | 
matic theaters book motion pictures at 
times to keep open.” 

Says Public Refuses 


To Pay High Prices 

As to a change in the rate of the tax, 
Mr. Johnson said no plan presented it- 
self. The tax would have to be taken 
off or left on as it is. The public, he 
said, has got out of the habit of going 


to the dramatic theaters because they ! 
The Department of | 


won’t pay the price. 
the Treasury, he suggested, has reported 
a loss of $6,000,000 in collections in the 
admission tax last year. 

On August 1, 1927, Mr. Frank Gill- 
more said, 218 new productions had been 
sent out from New York. 


of 282 were put on the road and 298 
went out in 1925. 


have closed. 
“Do you think the removal of the tax 


would change the situation?” the wit- | 


ness was asked. 
“T think it would help some and that 
is why I am here,” replied Mr. Gillmore. 
The witness that the 
in which productions are shown has been 


also said area 


greatly reduced and the field of employ- | 
ment for actors narrowed from year to | 


year. 

Mr. Gillmore and his predecessor on 
the stand, Mr. Johnson, stated that they 
did not think it fair for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, to 
compare the theater with prize fights. 

Arthur Hopkins, theatrical producer, 
argued that the admission tax was ap- 
plied as a war measure and now that the 
war had been over for 10 years, the tax 
should be repealed. 


William A. Brady Asks 


Repeal of Admission Tax 
William A. Brady, a theatrical pro- 
ducer, said there was no industry 
America which had suffered so in 
last 10 years as the theater. 
“Why should the American 


the’ 


asked Mr. Brady. 


| the war, and compared to 


| try 


| nois, 


| whereas 


On the same | 
date in 1926, productions to the number | 


Of the 218 which were | 
produced this year, he said, 40 already | 


in | 


theater, | 
fighting for existence with other forms 
of amusements, be the last to be taxed?” | 


cause two boxers, Tunney and Dempsey, 
drew a gate of $2,600,000 for one hour 
of boxing that the theater should be 
taxed. Why, gentlemen, I think I can 
safely say that all the dramatic produc- 
tions in the United States last year did 
not draw $2,600,000. 

“I ask that the tax be eliminated. I 
ask that for the public, and I say that 
advisedly. 

“The public is opposed, sir. If you 
want to know how it hurts our business, 
I'll tell you that the tax is 50 per cent 
of the troubles of the theater.” 

Paul N. Turner, New York, Counsel 
for the Actors’ Equity Association, said 


| he represents also the theater guilds. 


Gilbert Miller Tells 
Of Theater’s Difficulties 


Gilbert Miller spoke of the educational 
features of theater and gave the Com- 


> : ; = 
| mittee information on the subsidies pro- | 


he | 
_ | rate of almost 19 per cent per year, as 
.. | Shown by the increase in the value of 
opera | 

house in Dresden, Germany, built since | — : bs 
- Says Tax Furnishes 


| More Than “Chicken Feed” 


vided in European countries for 
opera and the spoken dramas. 


Mr. Miller described the new 


which the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
he said, was “a sorry, antiquated barn.” 

Mr. Miller said the costs of production 
of the spoken drama had increased and 
the prosperous motion picture industry 


had made heavy inroads on the stage, | 


not only in the matter of actors but 
executives as well. 

Perry W. Jenkins, President of the 
Senate of Wyoming, said he was com- 
missioned by the Governor of Wyoming 
to present a communication of the 


Wyoming legislature in oppositifh of | 


the Federal Government assuming the 

right to levy an estate tax. 
He said that not a voice 

raised in the Wyoming legislature 

favor of retention of the tax. 

Baseball Association 

Also Asks Repeal 


J. H. Farrell, secretary and treasurer | 


of the American Association of Profes- 
sional Baseball Clubs recommended the 
elimination of the admission tax, but in 
the event that Congress found repeal im- 
possible he asked an increase in the ex- 
emption to admission prices of $1 or less. 


The removal of the tax on admission up | 
to 75 cents, he hold the Committee, was a | 


life-saver to the minor leagues of base- 
ball, and the attendance last year was 
satisfactory. 

Henry Clay Anderson, Bowling 
Green, Ky., spoke for the golf and coun- 
clubs, asking for a repeal of the 
tax, said that last year the 


oL 


club dues 


country clubs and golf clubs of the coun- | 
try paid caddies $44,000,000 in wages. | 


The witness also said that the president 
of the United States Golf Association 
has stated that the national organiza- 
tion also favored the repeal. 

Mr. Crowther Suggests 

Relief for Shipbuilders 


Discussion of the tariff occurred 


of New York, suggested that American 


shipbuilders could be aided by a reduc- ; 
; tion of 5 per cent on all goods brought | 


in on American vessels. 


suggested that the small 


Marion De Vries, 
California Vineyards 
ommended the removal of the tax on 
wines, which he said now carried a 300 
per cent increase over the prewar rate, 
the tax industrial alcohol, 
whisky and spirits has been increased 
only 100 per cent. He said that the tax 
had forced wine vinegar from the mar- 


representing the 


Association, rec- 


on 


ket and that years ago the output of | 
wine vinegar was nearly 200,000,000 gal- | 


lons. “Without the prohibitive tax,” Mr. 
De Vries added, “an important export 
market could be built up in wine vine- 
gar.” 
Mr. Connally Expresses 
Views of Labor Association 
Lowndes C. Connally, representing the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor in behalf 
of retention of the Federal Estate Tax 
before the Committee on November 9 
presented figures regarding the reven 
production from this form of taxation. 
His ste ent follows in full text: 
“The asury statement submitted to 
the Committee at the beginning of the 
hearings estimates that by the repeal 
of the estate tax there will be a loss of 
only $7,000,000 of revenue for the fiscal 
year 1929 and further estimates that the 
estate tax would produce only $20,000,- 
000 in a period of five years. I 
not know 


estimates 


do 


are based but in answer to 
them I submit the estimates of the Es- 
tate Tax Division compiled by experts 
in that Division who for many years 
have been engaged in the administra- 
tion of the Federal estate tax. 
estimated by the Estate ‘Tax 
that there will be $81,500,000 
xes collected for the fiscal year 
$63,000,000 for the fiscal year 
also may be stated that th: 
report of the Commi 
tevenue for the fiscal 
s the collections for the es- 
for that year to be $100,339,- 
The collections for 1926 


pr i 
of Internal 
1927 show 
tate tax 
851.96, 


loner 


ditional and collections 
; amounted 
' tion of which doubtless 

an audit ¢ 


“It is 


be fore 


assessments 
resulted f 
¢ returns filed during the year. 
not necessary for me to 
this Committee the importance 
of going beyond the year 1929 in con- 
| sidering the advisability of repealing the 
_ g ies ; 

“UCTS? Le . 5 e SS 
| Federal estate tax. The estimate of loss 


| for 


| 


} depends greatly upon the date upon 


| which the repeal of the estate tax, if it 





in | 
the tax hearing on November 10 when | 
Representative Frank Crowther (Rep.), | 


ue | 


uponswhat calculations these | 


year | 


were | 
| $116,041,036.09, of which amount the ad- | 


from | 


urge | 


| the 


| come, $10,000,000 estates can pay out of 
Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Illi- 
boat | 
builders, seeking relief before the Com- | 
mittee, could also be benefited by the | 
| elimination of the duty on Diesel engines. 

| years with 6 per cetn interest on the 


| month. 


. 2 og | Americz ankers’ League, for the firs 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, | an Bankers’ League, t 


is repealed, takes effect but if the tax | 


should be repealed at the next session of 
Congress then for succeeding years the 
loss in revenue naturally would be much 
greatei that of 1929. 

“In considering the production of fu- 


than 


| mate 


should not be based upon allow- 


| about 


‘be losing merely “chicken feed” (as re- 


As War-Time Measure and Unnecessary Burden 


Opposition Expressed 


To Levy on Tobacco | 


House Committee Ends Public 
Hearings and Prepares 
to Draft Bill. 


the present time only 17 states have 
passed laws which entitle their citizens 
to the full 80 per cent and a glance at 
the entire field of state taxation will in- 
dicate that the average credit for all the 
states combined will probably be about 
50 per cent. Of course, it is most prob- 


| able that practically all the states will 
| eventually take the 80 per cent credit 


but as opposed to this, attention is called 
to the fact that the aggregate wealth 
of the counry has been increasing at the 


estates. 


“It will thus be seen that if the estate 
tax is repealed the Government will not | 


ported to have been claimed by a treas- 
ury official) but will be losing enough 
in the future revenue to permit, if the 
tax is retained, of a future reduction in 
corporation taxes of almost 1 per cent, | 
or a like reduction in taxes on inter- 
mediate incomes, or an increase in per- 
sonal income tax exemptions. 

“The argument is made that the Fed- 
eral estate tax confiscates property and 


| its effect is to distribut roperty by 
had been | 4. : 7 ee oe 
1 | lead the people of the country to believe | 


taxation. This is doubtless designed to | 


that the present Federal estate tax is so 


| unreasonable in its levies that the aver- 


age citizen of the country stands the 
danger of having his estate confiscated | 
upon his death. If the general public | 
is made thoroughly familiar with the 
actual results obtained from the present 
law, the fallacy of the above contention 
can be easily detected. | 

“Let us consider the tax which will be | 
paid the Government, after allowing 80 | 
per cent credit (which may as well be 
taken off since the States will come to | 
it): Estates of less than $100,000 after | 
all expenses, debts, mortgages, charita- | 
ble bequests, and other claims against 
the estate have been paid, do not pay 
any tax to the Government; estates of 
net value of $150,000 pay to the 
Government $100. Estates of $200,000 
will pay the Government $300; those of | 
$500,000 will pay $2,500; those of $1,- | 
000,000 will pay $8,300; those of $3,000,- 
000 will $45,500; those of $10,000,000 
will pay $266,900, and those of $50,000,- 
000 will pay $1,866,700. 

“At the rate of 6 per cent income, | 
estates of $150,000 can pay the tax out of 
5 days interest, $200,000 estates can pay 
out of 10 days’ income, $500,000 estates 
can pay out of one month’s income, 
$1,000,000 estates can pay out of less 
than two months’ income, $3,000,000 
estates can pay out of three months’ in- 


six months’ income, and $50,000,000 
estates can pay out of less than nine 
months’ income. And the law allows 
them one year and a half to pay with- 
out interest, in the case of hardship, 5 


tax.” 
California Asks 


Retention of Tax 

Chester H. Rowell, of the California 
State Commission, said that California 
wanted to retain its own inheritance tax 
and keep its rate high, and for that rea- 
son desired retention of the Federal Es- 
tate tax to protect California agains’ its | 
competitor, Florida, which seeks to at- 

residents by imposing no inheri- 
tance tax. 

“California,” said Mr. Roweil,” is the | 
chief competitor of Florida for the resi- 
dence of decrepit millionaires.” 

Mr. Rowell said the estate tax had | 
sometimes been called a capital levy and 
perhaps it is a capital levy. He said he 
saw nothing immoral, however, in a 
capital levy, although it may at times be | 
too high. 

Dr. D. D. Carroll, professor of eco- | 
nomics at the University uf North Caro- | 
lina, explained to the Committee that the | 
argument of States’ rights advanced by | 
those who favored the repeal of the es- | 
tate tax had made an improper use of | 
the States’ rights doctrine. 

Representative Thomas Blanton 
(Dem.), of Texas, he was threatened by 
the Texas Tax Club with opposition for 
re-election if he faileé to vote for the | 
repeal of the law. 

“They said,” explained Mr. Blanton, 
“that they would put me out, of Con- 
gress if I didn’t vote their way.” 

J. A. Arnoid, manager of the American | 
Taxpayers’ League, was called by Repre- 
sentative Rainey to tell the Committee | 
how the League, which assisted ‘in the | 
formation of the National Council of } 
State Legislatures, was financed. 

He said that the American Bankers’ | 
League, the name of the original organi- 
zation, was formed in Washington in 1924 
with the ducs fixed at $10. The money, | 
he said, was deposited in the Whitney 
Central Bank of New Orleans. 
Witness Gives Figures 





Under questioning Mr. Arnold said that | 
there was about $3,000 or $4,000 a month 
coming in. He also stated that his . wn 
salary was $1,000 a month and some 
clerks were employed at about $200 a 

Receipts of this organization, the 
year amounted to about $2,000 a month, 
he said. 

The American Taxpayers’ League, 
which proceeded the American Bankers’ 
League, the witness said, was organized 
two years ago. It was, he ex- 
plained, just a change in the name. 


| and farm 


| agricultural policy. 


| ber, 


| witness the total amount of money raised 
| by the American Bankers’ League, Mr. 
| Arnold said: 

| On Receipts of League | 


to only $20,540,328.39 a por- | 





He said, however, that the American 


‘ | Taxpayers’ League had contributed only 
ture revenue from this source the esti- | 


$500 to the National Council of State 
Legislatures. 


“Here is Mr. Mellon, who says be- | ance of the full 80 per cent credit, At | When Representative Garner asked the 


Export Debenture 
Plan of Farm Relief 
Urged on President 


Master of National Grange 
Advances Idea for Legis- 
lative Program. 


Definite Plan Sought 


L. J. Taber Declares Farmer 
Organizations Are Agreed 
in Principle. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ment on flood control, inland waters, 
reclamation, motor bus and motor truck 
regulations, the farm loan system, Fed- 
eral taxation and incréased appropri- 
ations for agricultural research. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

“United We Stand,” was the slogan 
put into actual operation by the execu- 
tive officers and Washington representa- 
tives of the National Grange, the Farm- 
ers’ Union and American Farm’ Bureau 
Federation, in a conference held in the 
Washington offices of the National 


| Grange to ascertain upon what legisla- 


tive projects the three great national 
farm organizations could most success- 
fully work together. 

This conference was one of a series 
which it is expected will be held as 
occasion requires. In January of this 
year the first conference of this nature 


| was held in Washington with the three 


organizations participating, at which 


time substantial agreement was found 


to exist among the organizations on 27 
legislative issues. In the conference just 
closed this list was again approved and 
added to by the inclusion of seven ad- 
ditional projects which have arisen since 
the January meeting. 


It is readily seen that the three large | vocated diverting the headwaters of the 


| Missouri River near Garrison, N. Dak. 


farm groups are in very substantial har- 
mony when they have 34 legislative 
measures upon which they are in concert 
of agreement. 


New Measures Given Attention. 


loan system, Federal taxation, and more 


appropriations for agricultural research. | 
It is indicative of the approach which |; 
these farm groups have to agricultural | 


questions that they are basing their posi- 


tions upon facts and data ascertained | 


by fundamental research. 


The conference was in good accord on | 


all the propositions which were consid- 
ered with the exception of Muscle Shoals 
relief. On these projects 


previous sessions of the national organi- | 


zations had adopted definite policies 
which the officers found themselves un- 
able to harmonize. The entire confer- 
ence was characterized by the utmost 
good feeling and holds ‘great promise of 
future cooperative relationships and ac- 
tivities. 

The executive officers present, looking 
into the future, are encouraged to work 
together with the purpose in mind 
eventually of working out a uniform 
The members of the 
conference are unanimously of the opin- 


| ion that great progress can be made in 
| working out this 


unified agricultural 
policy by holding such conferences when 
needed, and recommend that policies 
adopted by the various organizations in 
their annual conventions should be broad 
enough in character to permit the even- 
tual working out of a unified program. 

Since the annual meetings of the three 
organizations represented will be held 
within the next 30 days, it is thought 
that the getting together of the execu- 
tive officers will do much to promote fur- 
ther harmony among the groups as well 
as bring to the attention of the voting 
delegates present very nearly the same 
legislative projects. 

Present at Conference. 

Those present and participating in 

this conference were: 


L. J. Taber, master of the National | 
| Grange. 


Charles S. Barrett, Union City, Ga., 
president of the Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union. 

S. H. Thompson, Chicago, Ill., presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

Albert S. Goss, Seattle, Wash., mem- 
Executive Committee, National 
Grange. 

Governor Robert T. Robinson, Wilming- 
ton, Del., treasurer, National Grange. 

Edward A. O’Neal, Montgomery, Ala., 


| vice president, American Farm Bureau | 
| Federation. 

Charles E. Hearst, Des Moines, Iowa, | 
| member, Legislative Committee, Ameri- 


can Farm Bureau Federation. 

George M. Putnam, Concord, N. H., 
member, Legislative Committee, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau I*ederation. 

Fred Brenckman, Washington 
sentative, National Grange. 


repre- 


Chester H. Gray, Washington repre- | 
sentative, American Farm Bureau Fed- 


eration. 


“I don’t care to answer questions that 
would submit the organization to this 
kind of an inquiry without the permis- 
sion of the officers. I haven’t the au- 
thority to do so.” 

“How many employes are there in 
your office now?” asked Mr. Garner. 

“J decline to answer that question,” 
replied the witness. 

When it was called to his attention 
that the name of Frank W. Mondell was 
on the letter head of the organization, 
Mr. Arnold said that Mr. 
¢eived no salary. 

“Tsn’t it the case,” said Mr. Garner, 


| “that Mr. Mondell asked you to take his | 
name off the letter head because he ob- | 


jected to the methods of your organiza- 
tion?” 

“No, 
Arnold, 


that is not true,” ‘said Mr. 











Mondell re- ; 


Storage Capacity Available for Flood Control President Appeals 
Capable of Caring for Tenth of Overflow To 


Delegation Enumerates 


AUTHORIZED STATPMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 


PusLisHED WirHout COMMENT BY THE 


Basins in North Dakota and 


Neighboring States Including Devil’s Lake. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The basin of Devils Lake is 50 miles 
one way and 15 miles another. 

Diversion of the Missouri river into 
storage basins, he said, would minimize 
the Mississippi floods. 

“There is enough storage basin in 
North Dakota to take care of all the 
water for three months—say March, 
April and May—that goes down the Mis- 
souri river,” he said. 

North Dakota’s storage basin could 
handle 6 per cent of the Missouri’s flood 


| waters, he said; Minnesota probably 2 


per cent, and other States probably have 
storage capacity sufficient to make a to- 
tal of 10 per cent of the Missouri’s flood 
waters. e 

By control of the flood waters at their 


| source, he urged, it would be possible to 


control the overflow of the Mississippi 
basin. By controlling the waters of the 
Missouri rivery he said, these same wa- 
ters can be utilized for subirrigation. 


Devils Lake, he said, is 100 miles from | 


the Missouri river and about 260 feet 
lower than the Missouri at the point 
where it could be diverted into the 
storage basins. 

Reservoir Project 


Worth Consideration 
Representative Swing (Rep.), of El 
Centro, Calif., a member of the Commit- 
tee, said that if the witness could prove 
that the storage basins in North Dakota, 
Minnesota and other States in the head- 
waters could take care of 10 per cent of 
the flood waters, it would be worth se- 
rious consideration hy the Committee. 
Sever J. 
N. Dak., said he had no desire to side- 


track the South’s flood control needs, 


be considered by the committee. 


He ad- 


He said that while the people of North 
Dakota are willing to contribute their 


share to the relief of the flooded area | 
| of the South, they felt that they were | 

The new measures which were given | 
special attention in the recent confer- | 
ence were flood control, inland water- | 
ways, reclamation projects, motor bus | 
and motor truck regulations, the farm | 


nent flood control program for which 
they would help to pay. 

J. P. Kerr, of Versailles, Ill., president 
of the Association of Drainage and Levee 
Districts of Illinois, said Illinois land 


owners have paid from $50 to $100 per | 

t He wanted | 
the Federal Government to take charge | oar a a 
until it hurts jf necessary for flood re- 


acre to reclaim their lands. 


of flood conirol on the Illinois River. 
He said $8,000,000 would be sufficient 
to complete the necessary levee construc- 


tion on the entire Illinois River, cover- | 


ing a stretch of approximately 200 miles. 
He said the War Department should be 


| authorized to widen the Illinois River,: 


and obstructions should be minimized. 


Archie Dunn, of Beardstown, Il, a | 


farmer, told of recurring floods in that 
section, He considered that locks three 
miles below Beardstown and the back- 


flow of the river waters cause the floods. | 
The Mississippi, he said, backs up the | 


Illinois River to a flood stage. 

John Goodell and John H. Taylor, of 
Beardstown, IIl., also urged that the IIli- 
nois River be taken over by the Federal 
Government for flood control purposes. 


Mr. Taylor Tells 


Of Sangamon River 

Mr. Taylor told of troubles on the 
Sangamon River and how a reservoir 
could relieve Beardstown, of its flood 
purposes. 

David Hart, of Issequenor, Miss., 
told of the plight of farmers in that sec- 
tion. 

Alexander Fitzhugh, of Vicksburg, 
portrayed the flood situation as vital to 
national welfare, and that the Missis- 
sippi River flood control should not be 
linked up, or connected, or allied with 
other public works and enterprises. He 
said the Mississippi situation was vital 
from five standpoints: (1) interrup- 
tion to interstate commerce; (2) inter- 
ruptior®to foreign commerce; (3) inter- 
ruption to products essential to indus- 
try; (4) devastation of the United 
States; (5) its effect on national 
fense resources. 

Frank H. Andrews, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Vicksburg, 
Miss., advocated handling of the flood 
control work by the Mississippi River 


Commission and by the Army Engineers. | 


_He said the Mississippi River system is 
big enough to be treated as a separate 
flood problem entity. 
Commission and said it had been limited 
in its funds. 

: “Do you think,” asked Chairman Reid, 

‘that the Commission ever asked for 
funds that they didn’t get? 


nr . ’ . . | 
“No, sir,” the witness replied, adding | 


that he knew: of no instance but that 
it did not have large enough funds. 

No Criticism 

Of Congress Intended 

Answering Chairman Reid, he said he 
did not intend in this any criticism of 
Congress. He said the Commission had 
very Cefinite plans for flood control. “For 
50 years past,” suggested the Chairman. 
He said the Commission has 170 engi- 
neers at work now on the problem. 
said the people of Vicksburg believed in 
the levees and revetment system for 
their own immediate protection and that 
levee districts should be relieved ‘of all 
further contributions for levee anc revet- 
ment costs. 

Chairman Reid said that on his tour 
of the Mississippi flood area, he heard 
the Mississippi River Commission 
“panned” all the way down the river, 
except at Vicksburg and Memphis, and 
he wanted to know what the Federal 
Government spends at Vicksburg. The 
witness replied he doubted if it exceeds 
$100,000 a year. 

Later, Mr. Reid told the Committee 
that the Commission today has an un- 
expended balance of $10,000,000. 


Mr. Andrews suggested program was: | 


“The consideration and treatment of the 
Mississippi River problem as a_ unit 
separate and distinct from other river 


| and harbor and transportation problems. 


(2). Maintenance of a Mississippi River 
Commission, unhampered by specific in- 


| similar safeguards, Representative How- 


| Oklahoma, he said. 


| ing them back in flood times, and then in 


Thompson, of Devils Lake, | 





! . es . . 
| terracing of farm lands as ideals in flood 
but that the utilization of storage wa- | 


| control and national conservation. 
| ter capacity in northern Dakota should 


j : ‘ | $8,000,000 Ww roiect includi 
entitled to be considered in any perma- | ; 000,000 on the whole project including 


| the pumping station, and the distribu- 
| tion. 


de- 


He praised the | 





He | 





structions, as the initiatory medium for 
development of flood control plans and 
for execution of the plans adopted. (3). 
The relief of the Mississippi River levee 
districts from further consideration for 
maintenance and future development of 
the levee and revetment system. 

L. Kemper Williams, of Patterson, La., 
in the heart of the Atchafayala district, 
known as “The Sugar Bowl of Louisi- 
ana,” told of hardships to producers in 
that section. ‘He said that while 45 miles 
from the Mississippi river every break 
in the river has a possible effect on his 
section. He told of the sugar industry 
there, producing possibly 5 per cent of 
the sugar produced in tke United States, 
and said he is not satisfied with the 
“levees only” policy. 


Mr. Howard Urges 
Control of Tributaries 

The Mississippi River can never be en- 
tirely controlled until its raging tribu- 
taries, contributing tremendous volume 
of water to the Mssissippi basin, are 
controlled by impounding reservoirs or 


ard (Dem.), of Tulsa, Okla., has advised 
the Committee. He said that flood con- 
trol on the Ohio, the Missouri, the Red 
River and the Arkansas Rivers is im- 
pefative. The Arkansas alone, with its 
1,600 miles of gathering capacity, causes 
upwards of $20,000,000 of damage in 
He proposed reser- 
voirs on the tributaries’ headwaters, hold- 


summer “turn them loose for irriga- 
tion on arid lands.” He proposed build- 
ing of reservoirs, levees, spillways, and 


“What does it cost Tulsa for its reser- 
voir?” asked Representative Reid (Rep.), 
of Aurora, Ill., the chairman. 

“Practically, not any thing,’ he an- 
swered, basing his reply on the invest- 
ment returns. “The reservoir cost $800,- 
009, including the land, but we have spent 


The drainage area is about 443 
square miles.” 

Mr. Howard said that Oklahoma wants 
actual and real flood return, “not the 
kind we have had in the past for which 
annually we have had to apologize.” He 
said the people were willing to be taxed 





lief. “Take care of the lower Mississippi 
as speedily as possible,” he said, “and 
then, as quickly thereafter as you can, 
bring this same relief to the people of 
the tributaries. Just as often as the 
people of the lower Mississippi climb to 
the top of the levee to watch their prop- 
erty disappear, do the people of the 
tributaries find it necessary to go to the 
highlands to watch their property dis- 
appear in the torrential floods of the 
rivers whose waters then proceed down 
their course to wipe out the people of 
the lower Mississippi.” 

He spoke directly of the Red and 
Arkansas Rivers, he said adding: “The 
Red River sweeps along the boundaries 
of Oklahoma and Texas at flood time, 
dealing out death and destruction. The 
annual damage it does is large, and then 
it discharges its waters into the Mis- 
sissippi.” 

He said, undoubtedly the floods of 
these tributaries in the past had taken 
a larger toll of lives than in ay war of 
the United States, except possibly the 
Civil War, and that reclamation of these 
flooded lands would mean many millions 
of dollars gained to the*people in tax- 
able values and commercial activities. 
Referring to the possible use of flood 
waters for the 120,000,000 acres of semi- 
arid plains, he said the impounding of 
the reservoirs would permit storage of 
water for distribution in Summertime 
to make that area a productive empire, } 
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Citizens to Join 
National Red Cross 


Declares Membership of 
5,000,000 Is Needed by 
Organization. 


Relief Work Outlined 


Annual Roll Call Started to 
Raise Funds for Year’s 
Activities. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
their homes by the Mississippi Valley 
floods. The splendid generosity of the 
American people enabled it to meet ade- 
quately this great disaster. 

The calls upon the Red Cross for its 
services have not been limited, however, 
to a single section of the country. Dur- 
ing the months the work along ths Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries was 
overshadowing all else by its magnitude, 
the Red Cross was administering relief 
with equal effectiveness in 14 additional 
disasters in 11 different States, all re- 
quiring assistance of a substantial char- 
acter. 

During the year the Red Cross served 
in 77 disasters scattered through 25 
States at home, and rendered assistance 
in 20 disasters in foreign lands. 

More Funds Required. 

To accomplish the extensive disaster 
relief task it faces each year, to continue 
its care for thousands of disabled ex- 
service men and to carry out its well- 
defined normal program in behalf of our 
public health, the Red Cross must have 
not only an effective organization, but a 
larger popular membership and an in- 
creased annual income fom membership 
dues. 

The Central Committee of the Red 
Cross, after most careful consideration, 
has asked the people for 5,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

Has Definite Responsibilties. 

Under an act of Congress chartering 
the Americar National Red Cross, it is 
charged with definite responsibilities, na- 
tional and international. It reports an- 
nually to the War Department, which 
audits all its receipts and expenditures, 
and its annual report is by the Secre- 
tary of War laid before the Congress. 

As President of the United States and 
as President of the American National 
Red Cross I earnestly urge the people to 
become members of this great organiza; 
tion, and to participate in its work, there- 
by enabling it effectively to carry out 
its charter responsibilities. 
with homes for “teeming millions now 
in our congested cities.” 

“I do not know whether the theorists 
can do all this,” he said, “but I am satis- 
fied that the practical can. There is 
nothing that cannot be done by those 
people of this nation and this Govern- 
ment, if we start out to do it. I call at- 
tention to in the matter of impounding 
water was that done by my home city 
of Tulsa. Like the people of the semi- 
arid country, we of that city needed for 
domestic purposes during the greater 
part of the year, that water that passed 
by us in flood times. We ran a pipe line 
15 miles to one of these rivers which 
flooded every year at a cost of $350,- 
000,000. 

“We built a reservoir and a dam that 
imponds 30,000,000,000 gallons of water, 
to say nothing of that which finds its 
way out of this reservoir to subter- 
ranean passages, and that it is fur- 
nishing a daily supply of water for a 
city of 150,000 people. Previous to the 
building of this reservoir this river an- 
nually flooded thousands of acres of farm 
lands. Since that time not an acre of 
land above or below this dam has ever 
been flooded.” 

-The committee adjourned until Novem- 
ber 14, at which time sessions will be re- 
sumed. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BFING e 


Pu BLISHED WITHOUT 


Eighteen Articles 
Are Approved for 


Radio Convention 


International Conference Ac- 


cepts Additional Previ- 
sions at Session. 


Licensing Regulated 


Rules on Prohibition of Inter- 
ception and Secrecy Are 
Adopted. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Cortina Report could be 
Upon suggestion of Mr. Hoover, the re- 
port of the Committee on the Cortina 
Report was adopted but the question as 
to the time of holding the European 
Conference was deferred. 

Although included in the original pro- 
posals for the Internat‘onal Radiotele- 
graph Conference, the Cortina Report 
was ruled by the full Conference at its 
first plenary session to be a Separate 
consideration from the objects of the 
present Conference. The United States 
was not a party to the meeting at Cor- 
tina d’Ampezzo, Italy, which drew up 
the report on code words in telegraphic 
communication, and is not concerned 
with its provisions. 

Agreement Reached 
On Several Subjects 


The articles of convention adopted at | 
the November 10 session related to the | 


licensing of stations, secrecy of radio 
correspondence 
authorized #@ ‘>--ption of 

maintenance of stations “abreast of 
scientific and technical progress” 


without interference; private arrange- 


messages; the 


ments regarding points of service which | 


do not concern the contracting countries 
as a whole; collection and coordination 
of information regarding radio services 
by the International Bureau of the Tele- 
gre “ie Union at Berre, 
with its expenses to be borne by the 
contracting parties; and reservation to 
each country of conditions covering the 
acceptance of telegrams or radiotele- 


ject to the convention. f 


The regulations adopted covered ap- | 
waves, | 
handling of | 
various conditions, de- } 


paratus, licensing, use of call 
routing of radiotelegrams, 
messages under 
livery of messages 
jects. 


and kindred sub- 
Several articles submitted by 
Drafting Committee were referred back 


to it upon disagreement by delegates ex- | 


pressed in debate, 
Article 
to mobile stations via other mobile sta- 


tions without charges for the interven- | 
tion, was referred back to both the Com- | 
mittee an Tariffs and the Committee on | 


Mobile 
Articles 25, which stated that responsi- 
bility for the contact with ship stations 


Services. 


and which sets forth rules for handling | 


a plurality of messages, was referred 
back to the Drafting Committee upon 
suggestion that it did not include air- 
craft in its provisions. 

Article 
but to the Drafting Committee. 
ered destination determinations by ship 
stations. 


Divergent Views as 

To Tests for Amateurs 
Considerable debate revolved about Ar- 

ticle 5-ter which went back to 


,of M. 
delegation. 


tions (primarily amateurs) to be tested 


by their respective governments for their | 


technical knowledge of radio. 


The Belgian, German and New Zealand 
delegations backed the French, although 


the British, Mexicans, Australians, Dutch | 


and South Africans expressed the belief 


that the provision requiring that an op- | 
“must | 


have proved his ability to send text in | *! E 
| tion, up to a certain maximum amount. 


erator of an experimental station 


Morse code and to read in radio recep- 


tion by ear the texts thus tranmitted” | 


was sufficient. 


The French delegation suggested that | 


the “technical knowledge” clause ought 


to be inserted in order to insure against | : 
| each country and that forthwith a: g@en- 


interference from 
tors. 
ment which they 
necessary for each 
license all amateur operators. After 
prolonged debate, this article was re- 
ferred back to the Technical Committee 
by vote of 21 to 15. 

Remaining before the Conference are 


irresponsible opera- 


said would make it 


not only the articles upon which there | 
in plenary ses- | 
sion and others yet to be reported out | 


has been disagreement 


of Committees, but the provision setting 
forth wave length allocations to the vari- 
ous types of radio services. Agreement 
has been reached on these from 
to 200 meters, but the allocation of the 
channels below 200 meters are still be- 
ing considered. 


Text of the Articles 


Of Convention Adopted 
Following are the full texts of the ar- 
ticles of the convention adopted at the 
November 10 plenary session. 
ARTICLE 8. 

Radio stations provided in Article 1! 
must, so far as possible, be established 
and managed and operated under the 
best conditions which have been jade 
known b,- practice and must be Wain. 


tained abreast of scientific and techni- | 


cal progress. 
All stations, 
may be, 


whatever their purpose 


must, as far as possible, be 


established and managed and operated | 


in such a way as not to interfere with 
communications or radio. services of 


other contracting parties and of indi- | 


viduals or of private enterprises author- 

ized by these contraciing parties to un- 

dertake public radio service. 
ARTICLE 12 BIS. 

The high contracting parties reserve 
for themselves and for private enter- 
prises duly authorized by them to this 
effect, 


6 | 
cetermined. 





| have 


| of 
| should be invested anc how such invest- | 
and prohibitions on un- | 


and | 


| of aggression by 


: : | scheme in which the credit of the indi- 
grams emanating from stations not sub- 


the | 


24, concerned relays from land 


| ting up, 


the | 
Technical Committee upon the suggestion 
Boulanger, head of the French | 
He objected to its failure to | 
require operators of experimental sta- | 


The British objected to a require- | 


naticn to test and | 


| service which 


| terferences | 
might occasion with the services of other | 
30,000 | 





the right of entering into pri- | 


COMMENT BY THE UNITED | STATES DAILY. 


THE UNITED STATES annie 


Plan Is Submitted for Guaran see of aaa 
To Nations Sub jected to W ar Aggression 


| League of Nations Proposes 


Convention to Provide for 


Financing by Signatory Governments. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Governments decide the major ques- 
tion of principle that such a scheme is 
desirable. 

It has assumed that the Governments 


| will decide both whether such a scheme 


is to be adopted and as to the eondi- 
tions, including the definition of the vic- 


tim of aggression, the method of deter- | 


mination (such as by unanimous or Ma- 
jority vote of the Council), the States 
entitled to participate in the scheme (Ce. 
g., whether they may include non-mem- 
bers of the League), and also the maxi- 
mum amount to be covered by the 
scheme. 


General Plan Oultined 


| For International Guarantee 


Several schemes 
to the Committee 
and have assisted it in seeing the prob- 
lem from every point of view. Some of 
these, however, are based on principles 
which the Committee considers would in 
practice present great difficulty. 


General principles: 
been submitted 


For instance, the Committee is of opin- 
ion that all schemes which aim at the ac- 
cumulation of funds in time of peace 
should be excluded, owing not only to 
the reluctance of Governments to lock-up 
funds but also to the practical difficulty 
deciding how and where the funds 


ments could be rapidly realized in times 
of stress. 

It would be equally 
the League itself to raise ,Joans. 
is it likely that a system of direct 
sidies would be workable. 

The only scheme which seems to the 
Financial Committee to afford a prac- 
tical basis would be the system—which 
incidentally has the advantage of ex- 
perience and proved success—of assist- 
ing a country victim of ag sgresison which 


Nor 
sub- 


| might otherwise find difficulty in borrow- 


ws | ing, by 
Switzerland, | operations of Members of the League. 


the association in its financial 

The aim of the scheme descrited be- 
low, therefore, is to assist a State victim 
means of a League 


vidual country is strengthened by 
sociation with that of other States. 

The scheme contemplates that 
credits should be obtained in the ordinary 
way in the money market, and that the 
attacked State should itself contract a 


as- 


| loan on the general security of its reve- 


nues, but with the aid of an international 
guarantee, the mechanism of which will 
be considered below. 

It is suggested that the scheme should 
be embodied in a convention open 
signature by the different States, 
that a State should not benefit by 
scheme unles sit had become a party to 
the convention within a period to be 
fixed, and thus undertaken its obligaa- 
tions. 


Signatures to Deposit 


General Guarantee Bonds 

The guarantee: A precedent for set- 
under the auspices of the 
League, a mechanism to render effective 
a guarantee by several Governments of 


but 


| a public loan exists in the case of the 
27 likewise was referred back, } 
It cov- | 


Austrian Reconstruction Loan, A similar 
procedure could be adopted in the case 
of a loan raised, with the consent of the 
Council, by an attacked State, under the 
“Guarantee” Convention. 

A complication arises, however, 
the fact that the particulars of the loan 
to be issued are wnknown, and that it 


detailed guarantee bonds. It will there- 
fore be necessary to provide by internal 
legislation for the deposit of “General 
Guarantee Bonds,” which can be changed, 
if necessary, into “Specific Guarantee 
Bonds” when a definite loan is raised 


and the annual amount of the required | 
' guarantee (i. 
| amortization of the loan) is known. 


e., the interest and 

The “General Guarantce Bond” would 
thus be an undertaking by each signa- 
tory to guarantee its share of the pay- 
ments due in the service of any 
thereafter contracted under the Conven- 
on the 


It would be necessary that, 


ratification of the Convention, immediate | 


of 
the 
for 


legislation should be passed in each 
the signatory States authorizing 

guarantee up to a fixed maximum 

eral bond in legal form should be de- 
posited by each signatory with the 
League cévering the amount of the 
signatory’s guarantee and exchangeable 
on the demand of the Trustees into spe- 


vate arrangements regarding points of 
do not interest the coun- 
tries as a whole. However, these 
rangements must remain within the lim- 
its of the convention and of the 
tion (s) annexed thereto, so far as 
which _ their 


enforcement 


countries are concerned. 
ARTICLE 13. 
1. The International Bureau of the 
Telegraph Union shall be charged with 


| collecting, coordinating ayd publishing 


information of all kinds relative to radio 


services, with examining the requests for | 
changes in the Convention and the Regu- | 
lation(s) annexed thereto, with promul- | 
| gating the amendments adopted, and gen- 
' erally with performing all administra- | 


tive work referred to it in the interest 
of international radio services. 

2. The expenses resulting from 
work assigned are borne by all the Con- 
tracting parties. 

ARTICLE 14, 


1. Each of the high contracting parties | 


reserves the right to determine the con- 
ditions under which it will accept tele- 
grams or radio telegrams emanating 


from or addressed to a station not sub- | 


ject to the provisions of the 
Convention, 

If a woe 
is Sey 
the bray 
to it. 

The full text of the 
vegulation as adopted by the ple- 
nary November 10, will be 
printed in the issue of November Z2. 


present 
rram 
must be transmitted and | 
charges must be applied | 
of 


articles 


session 


| cific 
| the actual 


| Council to 
| General or 
| eral Guarantee 


| acts 


; guarantee. 


| consideration: 1, 
| Which 
impracticable for ; 


| mitted to 


| would 


the | 


| Council might decide that, 
| 000 was 


| Stance, in which case the several guar 


| would 
| responsibility 


for | 


the | 


| failed to meet the 


from | 


: . : ; | markets is 
is thus impossible to deposit beforehand | 


; are 


loan | 
| scheme by creating what may be termed | 
| a super-gu2rantee, by which 
| cially 


ar | shall 


| a is 
tegula- | tee Is 


in- | 


the | 


or a radioteJegmram | 


| laws should 


bonds in terms corresponding to 
loan issued. 

These ‘‘General Guarantee Bonds” 
might be held in trust by the Secretary 
General of the League or special Trus- 
tees aBpointed by the Council. When a 
case of aggresison arises and the at- 
tacked State obtains the consent of the 
raise a loan, the Secretary 
Trustees holding the 
Bonds” would 
them to the guarantors for 
of the whole or part into “Specifie Guar- 
antee Bonds,”’ the latter 
the service of the specific 
by the attacked State, 

In other words, the signatories 
hand over to the Sceretary General or 
the Trustees under the Convention as 
many specifie bonds as there will be in- 
stalments of interest and amortization 
payments. 

It must be 


present 
loan raised 


would 


of aggression and, as 


to the Convention, participate in the 


aggresison and would be consistent with 
the general principles of the League. 


| Apportiorament on Basis 


Of Contré butions to League 

The following points, however, need 
The proportion in 
the signatories shall participate 
in the guarantee; 2, The amount of the 
guarantee. 

The Committee suggests that the pro- 
portion of the guarantee to be 
to each signatory State should 
approximately on the basis of 
tribution to the League. 
Members of the League, if they 
the 
would have 
basis. 

Thus if the 
Governmenst 
guarantee in 
for example, 
mean 
would need 


be fixed 
its con- 


are ad- 
scheme, the participation 
to be calculated on a similar 
maximum sum 
decide it is desirable to 
case of aggression were, 
£50,000,000, this method 
that each Member State 
to guarantee the service of 


which the 


| a sum equal to about 50 times its pres- | 


ent annual contribution to the League. 
It should, of course, be clear that any 
such sum would be a maximum: the 
say, £30,000,- 
sufficient in a particular in- 
while 
and 
only 


antees, 


retaining the same per- 
centages 


respective proportions, 
involve three-fifths of the 

which would have fallen 
on the different States if the maximum 
were authorized, 


It will be clear that what a signatory | 


State would make itself responsible for, 


| on the figures taken, would not be to pay | 


a large capital sum amounti ing to 50) 


| times its contribution to the League, but | 


only sums corresponding to the 


annual 
service of a 


loan of that amount, ané|! 


| that only if and in proportion to the ex- 


tent to which the borrowing State itself 
service of its — It 
would be wnderstood that there would 
be no joint guarantee: but ea ah guar- 
antor weuld be responsible for his al- 


lotted proportion of the service of each | 
| bond, 


| Powers Strog Finunciall ¥ 


To Give Super-Guarantee 
Super-guarentee: In view of the fact 
that on the outbreak of hostilitics the 
eredit of belligerent countries in foreign 
extremely low, and that, in 


the event of a great crisis, the w hole of | 
| the international money market 
| adversely affected, the public would re- | 
| quire guarantees ina more cone entrated | 
before | | 


shape than those stated 
they would subscribe to a 

Convention. 
and delays 
guarantees 


above, 
: ion under the | 

Moreover, the difficulties 
involved by reason of the 
being so widely distributed 
a serious disadvantage in 
stances Where of 


promptness action is 


| of the very essence of the Convention. 


It is therefore proposed to fortify the 


a few finan- | 


tee vis-a-vis the investors the whole 
amount, but as an additional guarantee 
of the original amount suggested, e. g., 
50 times the amount of contributions 
to the expenses of the League by the 
signatories. 

Thus, any specific loan raised 
State victim of aggression 
thrice secured: (1) By the 
State itself ; (2) by all the signatories to | 
the Convention (primary guarantee); (3) 
by certain 


by a 
would be | 


The question as to which sig znatories | 
participate in the super-guaran- 
a matter for negotiation amongst 
the financially powerful 


included, Each super-guaran- 
tor should undertake to facilitate the 
public isswe in its own country of loans 
raised under this Convention, to the ex- 
tent to Which it participates in the su- 
per-guarantee. 

It may be well to comment upon one 
possible criticism, In the circumstances 
contemplated, immediate financial as- 
sistance may be required, and the float- 
ing of a public loan 0» the basis of an 
international guarantee and in several 
national markets may take some little 
time. 

The Committee considers, however, 
that, once the Council has solemnly de- 
clared a couatry to be the innocent 
party in the crisis, thus authorizing the | 
application of the international guar- 
antees for its benefit and committing the 


| Commerce 


| regarding 
| and 


| cuse, 


“Gen- | 
exchange | 


guarantecing | 


assumed that a large num.- | 
| ber of States will desire to insure against | 
signatories | 
. ; Be tee et GE 
Such universal participation | 
| would be a powerful moral deterrent to 


allocated | 


| the Council) non-intere 
For States non- | eral Guarantee Bonds” of 


| party 


“| tion, 
| advice 


| of such 


| the ratio 
| mined, 


| nee SF 
| change these bonds for 
| antee Bonds” 
| within 


may be | be the 


| «6 


circun- | 


strong signatories would guaran- |) sent 


i | further 
financially strong signatories | 
| (super-guarantee), | have 

| might 


States them- | 
selves, but the Committee suggests that | 
at least the countries permanently rep- & 
| resented on the Council of the League 
|. should be 


| dent 


treatment 





States represented on the Council to its | 
support, the moral effect and the confi- 
dence in the successful issue of the pub- | | 
lie loan woul be sufficient to enable the | 
attacked State to obtain 
fnancial facilities for its 
needs. 

It is important that the guaranteeing | 
be so drawn to define 
responsibility, guar- 


emporary 
aca urgent 


as 


the States’ not 


as 


| anteeing an unchangeable percentage of | 
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| The President’s Day || 


At the Executive Offices 

November 10, 1927. 
10:45 a. m. Member of the Interstate 
Commission, Henry C. Hall, 
called to confer with President. Coolidge 
the work of the Commission 
his retirement from the Commis- 
sion. 

11 a. m. Master of the 
Grange, L. J. Taber, called 
with the President farm 
tion. 


National 
to discuss 


11:30 a. m. George Eastman, of! Sfra- | 
New York, a kodak manufacturer, | 
to the Presi- | 


called to _ his 
a 
1:45 a. m. 
taauaee 
called. 
nounced. 
12 noon. 
called to 
Coolidge. 
temainder of day: Eng 
retarial staff 
respondence, 


respects 


Member of the 
Commission, B. Ii, 
Subject of 


Meyer, 
not 


conference 


General 
pay 


John J. 
his respects to President 
aged with sec- 
and answering: mail cor- 


but 
Super-guar- 


whatever sum might be borrowed, 
so that if the guarantee or 
antee of one of the signatory States 
should, for any unavoidable 
prove unavailable, a small 
be guaranteed and su per-guaran- 
teed up to 100 per cent by the individual 
guarantors and super-guarantors assum- 
ing a higher percentage responsibility 
smaller totals—the exten of the 


loan could 


for 


| actual responsibility and the proportions | 


between the several guarantors 
super-guarantors remaining 


and 


Summary of Plan for Loans to 
Nation Subject to Aggression 

Summary of the 
guarantee: The signatories 
to deposit with the 
or Trustees (tu be 


would 
dertake 
General appointed by 
st-bearing “Gen- 
an amount in 
gold francs equal to, say, 
their annual contribution to the expenses 
of the League. Should, at a later date, 
their contribution be substantially in- 
creased or decreased, the bond. 
would be increased or decreased ratably. 

The super-guarantors would deposit 
with the Secretary-General or 
tees noninterest-bearing “General Super- 
Guarante = Bonds” of an amount in gold 
francs equal to the tota 
anteed by the signatories 
vention under their orimary 

In case an attacked State, 
of the Convention, 
inancial assistence under 
the Council of th 
of the Fineucial 
would decide to what extent 
manner this request is to 
with, and would fix the 
loan. 

The signatories would 
| guarantee 


appeals for 
the Conven- 


Committee, 
and in what 


amount of the 
undertake 


of interest and 
loan, in the ratio 


amortisation 


Upon the amount of the loan of the 
attacked State and the conditions of is- 
sue, including the rate of interest and 
of redemption, being deter- 
and its issue decided upon, the 
specific guarantee becomes operative. 

The’ signatories to the Convention 


would undertake, on che demand of the | 


holders (i. e, the Secretary-General or 
the Trustees) of the noninterest-bear- 
General Guarantee Bonds,” to ex- 
“Specific Guar- 
up to the required amount 
the total of theix guarantee. 

The “‘Specific Guarantee Bonds” should 
be generally in similar form to the bonds 
lodged with the Trustees of the Austrian 
Reconstruction Loan and the procedure 
for bringing them into operation should 
same. 

The noninterest - bearing 
Super-Guarantee Bonds’? would be ex- 
changed into “Specific Super-Guarantee 
| Bonds’? in the same way as the “General 
Guarantee Bonds” are exchanged into 
“Specifie Guarantee Bonds.” 

The ‘Specific Guarantee Bonds” and 
Specific Super-Guarantee Bonds” would 
be held in trust by one or more Trustees 
to be appointed by the Council. 

In the case of default of intcrest and 
or amortisation payments by the ag- 
gressed State, the Trustees would pre- 
the “Specific Super-Guarantee 
jonds to the Super-Guarantors for im- 
mediate payment, Simultaneously, the 
Trustees would present the “Specifie 
Guarantee Bonds” to the primary guar- 
antors, and, on these being cashed, the 
Trustees would reimburse the super- 
guarantors. 

If it is desired to adopt such 


“General 


. scheme, 


borrowing | the Financial Committee would be glad 


to have an opportunity of considering 
the elaboratior. of the detailed 
of which the general outlines 
been sketched ubove, and which 
require some technical modifica- 
tions, especially in view of legal con- 
siderations. 


Mr. Madden Advocates 
Strong Merchant Fleet 


scheme, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the further condition that such ships 
be available as an auxiliary to the Navy 


if the meed for such use arises.” 


Favored Subsidy im Past. 

Mr. Madd recalled that he had been 
inclined to look with favor on proposals 
for a government ship subsidy put for- 
ward during "+ Administra‘**-» of Presi- 
Harding, whn A*b5ert D. Lasker 


was Chairman of the Shipping Board. 


He said he felt that the government’s | 


investment of more than $3,000,000,000 
in the war-''me fleet justified generous 
to protect tinnat investment. 

“An adequate merchant m arine is one 
of the methods whereby the Navy 
be strengthened and -- de more efii- 
cient in time of war,” Mr. Madden said. 

For that reason as well as for com- 
mercial considerations, he would favor 
a generous treatment of Proposals tend- 
ing toward the development of the mer- 
| chant marine, 

As to M. Hurley’s suggestion that 
the railroads be allowed to own and op- 
erate shipping lincs in intercoasial trade, 
Mr. Madden said that he had not studied 
that problem enough to express a defi- 
nite opinion upon it, 


may 


relief legisia- | 





Interstate | 
an- | 


Pershing | 


reason, | 


unchanged. | 


mechanisms of the | 
un- 
Secretary- | 


fifty times | 


deposited | 


the Trus- | 


amount guar- | 

to the Con- | 
guarantee, | 
being a | 


League, on the } 
be complied | 
the | 


u equal to the | 
ratio of their participation in the scheme. | 


U pward Movement Is General in All Branches of Industry 
and Is FourCents More Thanin 1926. 


Union wage rates which have been 


| marked by an almost uninterrupted in- 


crease for the past 20 years continued 
their steady advance into the present 
year, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, has just announced 


on the basis of its annual survey cover- | 


ing most of the time-work trades in 66 
important industrial cities. 

According to the Bureau, union wage 
rates in these cities showed an average 
of $1.19 per hour in 1927 compared with 
an average of slightly less than $1.15 in 
the preceding year. A 
survey made public by 
Labor Statistics follows: 

Union wage rates have continued into 
1927 the steady increase which has been 
almost uninterrupted during the past 20 
years, according to the annual survey 
just completed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This survey covered most 


3akers ‘ 
Building trade workers ‘ oe 
Chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers . 
Granite and stone cutters 
Laundry workers 
Linemen 
Longshoremen .. 7 
Printing and publishing: 

Book and job 

Newspaper 
Motormen and conductors 


Average for 
* Decre: ise. 


+Not including pieceworkers or street-ré ga om ay motor men and c onductors 


Coincident with the rise in wage rates 
there was a further reduction in hours 
of labor, the average in 1927 
hours per week. Exeluding street rail- 
way employes, for whom hours of labor 
could not be obtained, the chauffeurs, 


teamsters, and drivers had the longest | 


regular working Ww eek—namely 54.7 
hours—while of the 72 time-work trades 
covered 58 averaged less than 45 hours 
per week. The plasterers, as a group, 
had the shortest full-time working pe- 
riod per week, 42.1 hours, many of their 
local unions being on a flat 5-day, 40- 
hour week. 

Comparing conditions in 1927 with 
those in the pre-war year 1913, union 
wage rates per hour show an increase of 
159.5 per cent and full-time hours a 
week a decrease of 7.6 per cent. 


Two Coast Highways 


Subject to Confusion 


Routes Nos. 1 and 17 Coincide 
in Part But Separate for 
Long Distances. 


« A distinction must be drawn between 
the highways known as United States 
Route No. 1 and the Atlantic Coastal 
Highway, it was stated orally November 
10, by the Chief of the Editorial, Library 
and Exhibits Section of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, H. S. Fairbank, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Atlantic 
Coastal Highway, or United States Route 
No. 17, while coinciding with Route No. 
1 for a large part of its distance, forms 
a distinct system in places, particularly 
between Richmond, Va., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Mr, Fairbank’s 
destroy any confusion that might result 
from an article printed in the United 
States Daily October 10, 1927, de- 
seribing the historical significance of “the 
Atlantic coast highway known as United 
No. 1.” In this article 
the phrase “Atlantic coast highway” 
used as a geographie location, not a 

ame, and did not preclude the existence 
of other highways on the Atlantic Coast 
such as United States Route No. 17, 

“The road known as the Atlantic Coastal 
Mr. Fairbank explained, 
“coincides with United States Route No. 
1 from Fort Kent, Me., to Philadelphia. 
From Philadelphia to Baltimore the two 
roads follow different courses, but from 
Baltimore to Richmond, Va., they again 
coincide. South of Richmond, Route No. 
1 goes through Raleigh and Rocking- 
ham, N. ©. Camden and Columbia, S. 
C., Swainsboro, Lyons, and Waycross, 
Ga., to Jacksonville. 

“The Atlantie Coastal Highway, or 
Route No, 17, on the other hand, takes 
a course through the following cities: 
Norfolk, Newport News, and Portsmouth, 
Va.; Newbern and Wilmington, N. C.; 
Florence and Charleston, S. C.; Savan- 
nah and Brunswick, Ga., and Jacksonville. 
From Jacksonville to Miami the two 
routes again coincide, and United States 
Route No. 1 stops there. United States 
Route No. 17 continues to Key West.” 


statement was made to 
on 


States Route 
was 


Highway,” 


Road Commissioners Confer 
With President Coolidge 


President Coolidge conferred sepa- 
rately on November 10 at the White 
House with two members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Henry C. 
Hall, of Colorado, and B. H. Meyer, of 
Wisconsin. 

After his conference, Commissioner 
Hall stated orally that he had discussed 
with the President the work of the Com- 
mission and his own retirement from 
that body, 

Commissioner Hall said that he sub- 
mitted his resignation to the President 
in August, but left the date of his re- 
tirement open, his intention, he said. 
being to retire at a time when he could 
best be spared from the work. He said 
that the Commi: <‘cn now was burdened 
with an unusually heavy amount of 
work and that he woule rot retire until 
his own docket was cleaned up. He 
could not st te, he said, when that would 
be. 

Commissioner Meyer made no state- 

| ment as to the nature of his conference. 


Average Hourly Wage 
Increases Four Cents 


ward movement was very gencral among 


summary of its | 


the Bureau of | covered by the survey, 


creased wages in 1927 as compared with 


slighily lower average rates 


—+ 
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¢ Solonel Lindbergh Ordered — 


being 45.2 | 


effective November 9, 
War announced November 10, in its issue 
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| Union W Wage Rates Continue to Increase mai nana Radio 
Reaching Average of $1.19 in 1927 


Station Installed by 
| Belgian Government 


of the time-work trades in 66 important 
industrial cities, and included over three- 
quarters of a million organized workers. 


Telephone . and Telegraph 
Administration to Operate 


New Plant. 
Total Cost Was $75,000 


Central Office Located in Brus- 
sels Link With Receiving 
aud Semding Apparatus. 


The average hourly rate in 1927 for 
all the trades covered was $1.19, as com- 
pared with $1.15 in 1926, or an average 
increase of 4 cents per hour. This up- 


the various organizations, but the 
amount of increase was by no means 
uniform and some trades suffered slight 
losses. Thus, of the 73 time-work trades 
64 obtained in- | A new 


long-distance international 
radio station has been installed in Bel- 
guim by the Belgian Government, it is 
reported in advices from the Commercial 
Attache at Brussels, Mowatt M. Mitchell, 
made public November 10 at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, The installation con- 
sists of a central station in Brussels, a 
| sending station at Ruysselede and a re- 
ceiving station at Liederkerke. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Belgian Government installed its 
new long-distance international radio 
station recently. The service is to be 
commercially known as “Belradio,’” and 
| its sending and receiving signal is to be 
| ‘ORU.” It will be operated by the Gov- 
| ernment Telephone and Telegraph Ad- 
| ministration under the Ministry of Posts, 
| Telephones, Telegraphs, Marine and 
Aeronautics. 

The installation is divided into three 
parts: The Central Station, with which 
the public will deal, located in Brussels; 
i-the sending station at Ruysselede, and 

the receiving station at Liedekerke. All 
| traffic will be concentrated, both on ar- 
| rival and departure, at the Brussels Cen- 

tral, and will be received and transmitted 
there, and from there by underground 
cables from and to the receiving and 
sending station. 

The total cost of installation has 

amounted to approximately 26,255,000 
, francs ($750,000), divided roughiy as fol- 
The sending station, with towers, 
| generating station, and radioelectric 

equipment, 16,500,000 francs ($470,000); 

telephone cables, 1,900,000 franes ($54,- 
' 000); electric power station for their op- 
| eration, 4,500,000 francs ($128,000); 
roads and buildings, 580,000 frances ($16,- 

500); receiving station, 2,650,000 francs 

rs jand the central station in 

Brussels, 125,000 francs ($3,500). 
| The \ dione station is situated at 
| Ruysselede, about 15 kilometers south 

of Bruges, on a Government-owned site 
approximately 145 hectares (358 
| acres). 


1926, while the remaining nine showed 
in 1927 than 
The average hourly wage rates 
specified trades im 1926 and 1927 and 
1927 over 1926 


in 1926. 
in 
increase, 


follows: 


is shown 


as 


1927 
$0,957 


Increase 
$0,032 
045 
041 
* 069 
eo009 
991 . *.002 
B17 *.018 


1.021 24 
1.190 35 
682 20 


4 1,148 1,190 042 





To Active Duty in Air Corps 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh has been 
ordered to active duty in the Air Corps, 
the Department of 


of Special Orders (No. 267.) 

Colonel Lindbergh, now at Selfridge 
Field, Mich., has been ordered to active 
duty by direction of the President “with 
his consent.” He was ordered to report 
to the commanding officer at Selfridge 
Field for tactical training with the First 
Pursuit Group. 

Under the orders Colonel Lindbergh 
will rank from November 9, and will be 
relieved from duty in time to enable him 
to arrive at his home, in St. Louis, on 
December 31, 1927, on which date he will 
revert to inactive status.” 


| lows: 


Infantile Paralysis 
Growing Less Prevalent 


—_————$$<$<$$<$—<_—_— of 
Infantile paralysis is gradually de- 
creasing, although still abnormal, the 
United States Public Health Service an- 
nounced November 10 on the basis of 
telegraphic reports received from State 
health officers. 
For the week ended Novembe r 5, 36 | 
States States reported 246 cases of policmyre- 


litis (infantile paralysis), whereas for 
the weck ended October 29, 39 States 
reported 453 cases. 

Massachusetts reported 56 cases, and 
California 85 for the week ended Novem- 
ber 5. 
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LIBERTY LIMITED 


Less than 19 hours to Chicago 
—no extra fare 


Leaves Washington. . 
ArrivesChicago ... 


To Detroit the fastest train is The Red Arrow= 
onty 1/ hours. Leaves Washington 3:15 P.M., 
arrives Detroit 8:15 AM. For information and 
reservations telephome Main 9140. On Sundays 
and nolidays telephome Main 7380. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


, Carries more passengers, hauls more freight 
than any other railroad in America - 


3:10 P.M. 
9:00 A.M, 
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N ational Defense Act Is Declare 


er 


2504) 


To Be Best Insurance Against Wars 


Colonel MacNider Says Peace Rests Upon 
Ability to Mobilize Nation’s Man Power and 


Industrial Resources in Case of Necessity. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


already dying away. 

Across that tired and unhappy and 
broken land came the faint cheering of 
men—faint as if afraid that this could 
not be real. Not a ery of release from 
peril, or hardship, or pain, but as of the 
lifting of a curse which had been laid 
upon the world. It was over. 

If there was in those men’s eyes a 
thing that might be read—it was “So 
that was war. Well, God spare our sons 
and their sons. We want no more of it.” 
And so those men stood, swaying a bit 
on unsteady legs, confused at the new 
stillness of things. Consciously or un- 
consciously, a vow wrote itself across the 
soul of everyone of them. There must be 
no more of war. 

Nine years ago it was—this day. Let 
those of us who rose from the mud of 
that Western Front, who served with the 
colors of our country wherever it may 
have been, give an account of ourselves. 
What have we done about it? And what 
do we intend to do? 

Bond Between Soldiers. 

Our fellow citizens, not of the service 
man generation, think perhaps that we 
who served with the colors take ourselves 
foo seriously. It is not hard to understand 
why they feel that perhaps we overesti- 
mate our importance to the public wel- 
fare. But there are two things they 
must admit; first, that we know what 
war is, and, second, that we shall soon 
be the gencration responsible for the 
conduct of our country’s affairs. 

It is not easy to explain what the man- 
date that upon us. But every 
man who has marched out with the flag 
above him—who has seen men die be- 
side him that our nation might endure— 
who, through every hardship and adver- 
sity, has seen what stuff the average 
American is made of—knows what that 
mandate is. He may neglect it, endeavor 
to evade it, but he can no more escape 
it than he can the memory of his serv- 
ice. Some lad who marched out with 
him, fought beside him, shared with him 
the vicissitudes of those dangerous days, 

_and who did not come back, still marches 
at his shoulder. He will not let him 
forget. 

There is a bond between who 
have fought side by side in a common 
cause which no man can expldin to an- 
other. It is a strange and wonderful 
thing and it persists. It reaches deep 
into the lives of everyone of us. It 
allows for no division among us and, 
once organized, it can break down every 
untoward influence which may divide our 
communities against nselves. 

No American generation has ever had 
our opportunity. None has been so com- 
pletely nor so effectively organized. None 
has felt this bond more deeply than 
the generation which bore the brunt 

of America’s effort in the Great War. 


Bond Between Soldiers 
Already at Work 


You may say to us—what of this great 
bond then, and why has it not become 
effective in these nine long years? Why 
doesn’t it get to work. And our answer 
is—it is at work, hard at work. It 
has only started, but you can find evi- 


is lies 


2+ 
at 


men 


aca th 


1s 


ica where stands its conscious expres- 
sion—a Post of The American Legion. 

No one knows better than the men 
who comprise it that, while it continues 
to exemplify the unselfish spirit of serv- 
ice which gave it birth, it will become a 
great living and effective force, but that 
with any abuse of its great potential 
powers its strength will vanish in thin 
air. Therein lies its real promise of use- 
fulness to America. 

As our generation in the natural course 
of years becomes the dominant genera- 
tion in the nation’s affairs, you will find 
that it has built in every man who 
will represent in the public service 

ling convictions—first, 

he preservation of the 

rica and, second, a live 

the fact that, with the 

leadershi sed upon America by the 

Great War, s also the responsibil- 

ity for the: tenance of peace through- 
out the wo 

We have respcnsibility whether 
we wish it or not We have built the 
greatest nation in history. We have be- 
come the creditors of the world. No 
man will dispute the fact that we 
dictate war. If th true—we 
dictate peace. 

There 


America, by 


1tO 


at be can 


that 


believe 
courageous 


who 
and 


tk 
swiit 


are 


Marine Corps Orders 


November 8, 1927: 
nounced, 

Announced 

Capt. E. L. Pellet 
Mare Island 
San Liego, ( 

First Lieut. J 
ment, Nicaragua 
Charlotte 

First Li 
Quantic 
Seven, Ni 


No changes were a 


November 4 
M 


det. } 


ker, 


th Regi- 


ct 


3 
2. 
Squadron 


B, Me 


S., 
St. 
a. 
November 5 November 7. 
changes were announced. 
Announced November 8. 
‘irst ' -ut. B. W. Atkinson, det. M. 
B., San Diego, Calif., to M. B., N. 
San Diego, Calif 
Wirst Lieut. H. T. 
ber 1 detached M. 
M. B., N. A. D., St. Julien’s Creck bs 
Fi Lieut. E. Savage, det. Recruiting 
District of Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., to 
Hth Kegiment, Nicaragua, \ the Ss 
Ecuador scheduled to sail from 
N. Y., on or about December 3 
Second Lieut. F. K. Clements 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. b., 
Lexington. 
Announced November 9, 
Capt. J. G. Ward, on November 
tached ‘leadquarters Marine Corps, 
ington, D.C. to M. D., U.S. S, xington 
First Lieut. C. W. Lavlett, det. Sth Regi- 
ment, Nicaragua to Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C.. for treatmen at 
the Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
First Lieut, C. Priehar4, assigned to duty 
with the M. D., U. S. 8S. Sacramento. 


C. B., 
A. S., 


Nicholas, about Decem- 
D., U. 8. S, Denver to 


Ss 


Jr., det. 
uU. S&S & 


>. 


10 de- 
Wash- 


| to make it popular. 


tion, could have prevented the last great 
conflict. Whether that be true or not is 
of little importance now. What is im- 


portant is that, at this present moment, | 
and at least throughcut the useful life 


of this generation, no nation nor any 
group of nations can fight long without 
our help or acquiescence. No nation, 
nor group of nations, will be able to 
plungé the world into wai against Amer- 
ica’s will, if we have vigorous leader- 
ship to exercise it. 

Expert Nucleus 


Called Best Imsurance 
Where does this service-man 
tion—these who rose out 


genera- 


boys of the 


mud of the Argonne, nine years ago to- | 


day—figure in all of this? They were 


the force that wrote into the law of the | 


land the National Defense Act. 
the day comes that they form the ma- 
jority upon Capitol Hill, the provisions 
of that law will be carried out. It calls 
not for a great standing army—not for 
great nobilizations of men and arms— 
but simply -for an expert nucleus, a 
framework upon which the nation’s re- 
sourecs, not only in man-power but in 
industry, can be instantly realized. 
will be our best insurance against war. 
The world knows that American has 
never sought and never will seek war. 
No war will seek a prepared America. 
The greatest peace measure of 
men who fought the last war still lies 
before the Congress, unpassed—waiting 
for the men who understand what it is 
all about. It goes by various names 
and, perhaps, its present form will be 
changed before it is written upon the 
statute books of the nation. Its princi- 
ple, however, is right and its basis is 
sound. It whips in advance the men 
who would start an unjust or unjusti- 
fied conflagration. It makes war so in- 
clusive that no jingo would ever be able 


a 


ll the nation’s resources— 
transportation, 


that hereafter 
capital, power, 


labor— | 


When | 


It | 


the | 


In short, it directs | 


will ail go to war on the same basis with | 


men’s lives. 

When there written itno the law 
that no price mor service in America 
shall rise bepause of national emergency 
—that no man shall evade his duty— 
that no resource of the nation, nor any 
individual within it shall remain aloof 
or in favored position—that all America 


| will go forth as one man to the nation’s 


| defense—then 


can | Americar 


ac- 


of | 


, Norfolk, | 


New York, | 


not only 


| which it ¢ 


| legal h lide 


and then only will our 
mandate be on its way toward fulfilment. 
Then we shall be able to say authorita- 
tively what mow we can only say 
speeches on da like s—*‘ America 
wants peace, but America in- 


+ le + haw 4 2? 
tends to have it. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must apwrove 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expendit2 made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-20185. 
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es 


and tra 
chargeat 


Rent, electric 
The secre y 
entitled 

made 


the mov 
had 
found dead 
not extr 
Leave 
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A-20375. (S) of 
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A-19976 ntracts — Deliveri« 
rvic The clause in a contract 
ich place or place 
icago or otherwise f. 
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eries at Governm 
cago or at the spec 
nation of the Governn 
fransportation of 
men. There is no 
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teerage passenger rate, r 
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nsular officer and the 
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ce of a showing that the 
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very 
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may 
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ent 
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oun 


such 


| cial | care, service, or attention du 
420300. Deposit of Public 
Banks of Foreign 
such as for revenue stamps on 
| Incurred by a_ consul as a result of h 
1 i 1ds of the United States in a 
a in eign country, at his 
} and for own Convenience, are properly 
|; to be borne by him, and he is not entitled 
|} to rembursement from public funds 
the amount so paid. 6 Comp. Gen. 315. 
A-20319. Premiums on indemnity bonds— 
| Lost cheek Premiums on indemnity | ; 
made necessary to obtain duplicates 
Stolen, or troyed checks, which 
Government in pay for 
| not expenses for which rejim- 
| | may be made from publi 
} A-14218, 
| Columbia. 
43 Stat, 


le Fund 
Countries. Ex; 
checks, ¢ 


yer 
own risk 


for 


were Is- 


ment 


de 
pee 
ipplies, are 


irsement 


by 


Inds, 
t of 
1924, 
and contract providing that 


(S) Gasoline tax-—Dis 
Under the act of April 23 
106, 


in | 


—Indian | } 
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Topical Survey of the Government. 


* 

HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as. one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


ik’ people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that. the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

* —WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
grouping related activi- 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Forecasts of River Stages and Floods Issued 
To Save Lives and Property and to Aid Navigation 


Topic 26—Weather . 


Sixth Article—River Stage and Flood Forecasting. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Mines and Minerals. The 
with Weather. 


tion of the flood. 
gation. 


These forecasts 
pected from day to 


present group deals 


stages to be reached, the time thereof, and the 
In addition, a daily forecast is made 
for all navigable rivers for the benefit of inland navi- 


as ice gorges, etc., that might affect navigation. 
the Ohio River the daily service is also of great value 
to the United States Engineer Corps, which is charged 
with the manitenance of the great locks and dams that 
are operated in the interest of river navigation. 


dura- 


include the river stages to be ex- 
day, and any other conditions such 
Along 


N the smaller streams, especially in those of a pre- 


By H. C. Frankenfield, 


Chief of River and Flood Division, Weather Bureau. 


day, and sometimes 


over their lower por 
HE general appropriation bill’ of 1871 for the 
War Department made provision for reporting 
the stages of water in the rivers of the United 
States, and in the act of Congress, approved 
October 1, 1890, transferring the meteorological work 
of the Signal Service to the Weather Bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture, provision was made for 
the gauging and reporting of rivers and-the issue of 
flood warnings. 


vance of a flood. 


For instance, at 
Ohio River, warning 


three to four weeks 


Previous to July 1, 1891, this work was performed 
under the supervision of the Central Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but, beginning with the above date, the 
country was divided into a number of river districts, 
each under the direct supervision of the official in 
charge of a conveniently located Weather Bureau sta- 
tion, usually at or near the lower end of the district. 


a 


larger ones, such as 


of a foot. 
are rare. 


Flood warnings 

River stations, at first comparatively few in number, 
were established at suitable points, and local observers 
were appointed. Their duties were to record each day 
the stage of the river at the time and the amount of 
precipitation during the preceding 24 hours, and to 
telegraph the same to the district center. 


newspaper, radio, an 


Originally the service was limited to the great 
rivers and their most important tributaries, but as the 
work increased in efficiency and importance the number 
of districts and reporting substations gradually in- 
creased until at the present time there are 65 central 
districts with abou 500 river stations reporting river 
districts with about 500 river stations reporting river 
precipitation only. 


of the efficiency of 
and the results were 


The cost of oper 


the United States. 


“ * 


RATHER more than one-half of the total of about 

1,000 stations make daily observations, while the 
other one-half report only whenever there has been 
a decided rise in the river or a heavy fall of rain, or 
both. The obsexyers at the substations receive modest 
compensation for their services, in many instances 
hardly enough to pay for the time necessary to make 
and telegraph the observations and render the monthly 
reports. 


Another function 
the Weather Bureau 
of the 


tain ranges 


As would be expected, the largest and most im- 
portant districts are those along the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers, such as the Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Cairo, Ill, districts on the Ohio River, the 
St. Louis, Mo., and New Orleans, La., districts on the 
Mississippi River, the Little Rock, Ark., district on the 
Arkansas River, the Sacramento, Calif., district on the 
Sacramento River, and the Portland, Oreg., district for 
the Columbja River Bz 


comprehensive and 
time can give it. 


In the next 


and property saved, 
than thirty-five millions of dollars. 


cipitous character, warnings can be given only one 


a little less, in advance of a flood, 


while for the floods in the larger rivers, particularly 


tions, warnings can be issued from 


three days to as much as three or four weeks in ad- 


Pittsburgh, at the source of the 
s can be issued only about one day 


in advance of a flood, but. at New Orleans, near the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, the warnings are about 
two weeks in advance of an ordinary flood, and from 


in advance of a great one. 


a * * 


In the smaliest streams the forecasts of crest stages 
are usually correct to within a foot or so, while in the 


the Ohio and the Mississippi, they 


are frequently correct to within two or three tenths 
This is the ordinary practice, and exceptions 


and river forecasts are given the 


widest possible distribution by telegraph, telephone, 


d mail, and when these services are 


interrupted, warnings may be sent to isolated sections 
by airplane, boat, courier, or any other available means, 


* * 


THE work of the River and Flood Service during the 
- great floods of 19 


O77 


27 afforded by far the best test 
an organized, coordinated service, 
expressed in terms of human lives 
the latter to the value of more 


ation is small, perhaps about one- 


seventh of one cent per year for each inhabitant of 


* * 


* 


of the River and Flood Service of 
is an organization for the purpose 


of measuring the amount of snowfall in the high moun- 


West. Measurements are made 


regularly at 107 stations under the supervision of cer- 
tain regular Weather Bureau stations, and at intervals 
during the late winter and early spring computations 
are made of the water content of the accumulated snow, 
and the probable amount of water that will be avail- 
able during the coming season for the purposes of 
agriculture and hydro-electric operations. 


This service even in its present state is of great 
value to the interests concerned, but it is not sufficiently 


needs expansion, as well as that 


development in efficiency that further research and 


article, to be published in the 


issue of November 12, J. B. Kineer, Chief of 


the Division 
Weather Burear 
Division. 


It is the duty of the official in charge of each dis- 
trict to forecast for his territory the approach of all 
floods, including the time of occurrence, the highest 

The United § 


utes Daily Publishing Cor 


ulated should be “free from , grant route for which the same commer- 
: iyments | cial rate applies. Rock Island, Ill., to Cin- 
> for use | cinnati, Ohio. 

made in addition A-20146. Contracts—Personal serv- 
the contract. ices—Scientific. The hire by contract of a 
-Acceptance of | person to study the fouling of ships’ bot- 
—L.iquid bronz- | toms by marine growths is not authorized, 
Department. | such service being a personal service for 
opinion unsupported by | performance by regular employes of the 
supplies offered at a higher bid | department involved. A-16377, January 18, 

ter quality and superior in ma- 27 


1927, 
kmanship to those offered | 4.99153. Traveling expenses—Vaccination 
r bid is not sufficient justifica- | 


. 3 —Agriculture Department. Personal travel 

he lower bid. | between headquarters and another city 

» of other than the lowest | without official authorization for the pur- | 
ized simply the | pose of making ervations, filing pass- 
ls offered of a bet- | port application, getting vaccinated in 

the lowe anticipation of a foreign trip does not con- 

was m: the deter- titute official travel and expenses so in- 

acceptance or reé curred are not able from public funds, 
; and the proposals specified | 5 Comp. Gen. 802; 6 id, 823. 

required for the Government } 


ler that all bidders might have 
Army Orders 


ity to offer supplies or ma- 

ild meet the specifications, 
cepta of other than the lowest bid 
ay be horized where the quality of- | Issued November 9. 

4 * a ae esas vs — Tech, oe James A. Guinn, Medical De- 
se ee eee ee nee ; yartment; placed upon retired list at Medi- 
A-20140. Federal Aid Highways—Construc- a Field Service Scho 1, Carlisle Barracks 
on of Bridges. Under the Federal High- Pennsylvania. . 
gn ee a de ce of cae cate: | ns Wein 
of more le 2 eet of clear spi a gen"? , sac thes oan , 
should not be included in the leneth of the oie Seeman? vies < ween yatived a at 
road in determining the maximum allow- | *"¢ *7eS!@t0 Of Pan Krancisco, Cait. 

for Government participation of Second Lieut. John Lloyd Owens, Veteri- 

5 mile for road construction, if | nary Corps Reserve; appointment as sec- 
in addition, it is proposed to authorize | ond lieutenant, Veterinary Corps, Regular 
Government participation in the construc- | Army, announced; a igned as assistant to 
tion of the bridge up to the simum of | Station veterinarian, Carlisle Barracks, Pa, 
v0 per cent of the estimated c¢ thereof. Maj. James L. Co , 2nd Field Artillery, 

A-20263. Contracts—Lowest id for logg- | relieved from nent to that regi- 
ing and meals for applicants for 2nlistment | ment and from duty at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
in the Army. Where the lowest bid for | 2nd ordered to temporary duty in office of 
lodging is 75 cents per man per night and | Assistant Chief of Staff, and on comple- 
lowest bid for meals is 35 cents, and | tion directed to report to Americ... Am- 

places are separated by half a mile | bassador, Rome, Italy for duty as military 

more, and the next higher bid for lodg- | attache. 
ing in the vicinity of the place where Maj. Robert C. Richardson, jr., Cavalry, 
meals were offered at 35 cents was $1 per | relieved from assignment as military at- 
night per man, the action of the recruiting | tache, Rome, Italy, and assigned to 13th 
otficer in awarding the contract for both | Cavalry, Fort Riley . upon completion 
meals and lodging to the concern offering | of temporary duty office of Assistant 
the combined lowest rates was justified. Chief of Staff. 

A-20388. Transportation —-Freight—Treas- Second Lieut. Samuel Lami h 
ury Department. Equalization by Chicago dante oe lieved gg bee —_ st he 
though the initial carrier not a party regiment Fort Moultrie. aye ny to t at 

< . 7 etates 
Army Forces in China, Tientsin,- China. 
Each of following-named Infantry offi- 
cers relieved from assignment as indicated. 
and assigned to duty with Infantry, United 


rbed by southern connections. Philadel- 

Pa., to Jackson, Tenn., November, 
States Army Forces in China, Tientsin, 
China: 


First Lieut. 


f Columbia road t 
deli i 
es may be 
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T hia, 
1926 

A-260389. Transportation Freight—Post 
> Department. Charges determined by 
frant route by Chicago under equal- 
ization agreement, service having been 
1uthorized and performed by a non-land- Charles W. 


Pence, United 


| 9th Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


of Agricultural Meteorology, 


t, will tell of the work of his 


poration. 


States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

Second Lieut. Ralph A. Koch, 
fantry, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Each of following-named Infantry officers 
relieved from assignment as indicated, and 
assigned to duty with Infantry, Philippine 
Department: 


Capt. Charles S. Brodbent, jr., 
fantry, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


. Second Lieut. Ira K. Evans, 17th Infantry, 
Fort Crook, Nebr. 


Second Lieut. 


99 
“0 


rd In- 


Ist In- 


Washington M. Ives, jr., 

Capt. George F. MacDonald, Infantry, 
retieved from detail to Organized Reserves 
of Eighth Corps Area, from assignment to 
103rd Division, and from duty at Phoenix, 
Ariz., and assigned to duty with Infantry, 
Philippine Department. 

Each of following-named Infantry offi- 
cers assigned as indicated, upon completion 
of tour of foreign service: 

Capt. William A. P. Moncure, to 34th In. 
fantry, Fort Eustis, Va. 

Capt. William H. Young, to 24th Infantry, 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

First Lieut. Clarence T. Hulett, to 11th 
Infantry, Fort "“enjamin Harrison, Ind. 

Yirst Lieut. Edwin J. McAllister, to the 
Tanks, Camp Meade, Md. 

First Lieut. Louis E. Roemer, to 8th In- 
fantry, Fort Screven, Ga. 

Second Lieut. Eugene W. Ridings, In- 
fantry, assigned to 25th Infantry, Nogales, 
Ariz., upon completion of tour of foreign 
service. 

Maj. Charles Terry duRell, Corps cf Engi- 
neers Reserve, ordered to active duty, and 
direc:2d to report for training to executive 
officer New York engineer procurement dis- 
trict, New York City. 

Col. Fred E. Buchan, Field Artillery, re- 
lieved from- assignment with Artillery 
Group, Organized reserves, Boston, Mass., 
and from further detail with Organized 
Reserves of First Corps Area, and assigned 
to duty with 76th Field Artillery, Fort D 
A. Russell, Wyo. 

Second Lieut. John E. Adkins, jr., Fiela 
Artillery, granted leave of absence for three 
months, 

Capt. Henry J. Hunker, Quartermaster 
Corps. i. addition to ot’.er duties at Rock- 
well Field, Calif., directed to report to com- 
manding officer Fort Rosecrans, Calif., for 
temporary duty pending arrival of Capt. 
Lewis E. Hunt, Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. Charles F, Snell, Medical Corps, 
relieved from assignment at Brooks Field, 
Tex., upon completion of course of instruc- 


4s 
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| Postal Receipts Declined in October — 


Below 1926 in 50 Industrial Cities 


Reduction Is Less Than One Per Cent From 
Level of Year Ago; Scranton Leads in 


Individual 


Fifty industrial cities throughout the 
United States reported postal receipts 
of $8,395,057.50 in October, a decrease of 
-76 per cent as compared with the total 
for October, 1926, according to figures 
just made public by Postmaster Gen- 
eral New. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Postal receipts of the 50 industrial 
cities throughout the country showed a 
decrease of $25,866 or .75 per cent for | 


| 
j 
| 


Statement of postal 


1927 
Springfield, Ohio 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Almeny, N. Ye és 
Scranton, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Spokane, Wash. ... 
Oakland,’ Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Topeka, Kans. ... 
Peoria, Ill. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Portland, Maine .. 
St. Joseph, Mo. .. 
Springfield, Ill. .. 
Trenton, N. J. ... 
Wilmington, Del. 
Madison, Wis. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Schnectady, N. Y. 
Lynn, Mass. ...6. 
Shreveport, La. ..... 
Columbia, S. C. ....«. 
Fargo, N. Dak. ...... 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. . 
Waterbury, Conn. ... 
Pueblo, Colo. . 
Manchester, N. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Butte, Mont. 
Jackson, Miss.- 
Boise, Idaho .... 
Burlington, Va. . 
Cumberland, Md. 
teno, Nev. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


1: 
134,712 
107,661 


157,063 
141,248 
102,586 
74,910 
72,589 
73,213 
83,785 
73,726 
74,950 
74,034 
67,960 
92,850 
68,843 
58,504 
64,838 
65,520 


65,931 
81,53 

68,583 
48,828 
50,544 
49,075 
70,984 
45,429 


9 
v 


40,006 
26,790 
26,748 
31,261 


24 999 


05,022 
23,002 
36,399 
20,879 
19,416 


9,783 


gi ae ceces 3,090,057 
*Decrease. July, 1927, over July, 192 


220,985. 
35,394.86 


150,119. 
140,425. 


101,582.80 


70,493. 


3,268. 
45,726. 
36,024.4¢ 
37,731. 
34,658. 


5. 


Increases. 


the month of October, 1927, compared 
to the same month in 1926. 

The total receipts for October, 1927, 
were $3,395,057.50 as against $3,420,- 
923.50 for the same month in 1926, 

Scranton, Pa., with 33.92 per cent, led 
the 50 industrial cities in the percentage 
of increased receipts last month. Bridge- 
port, Conn., came next with an increase 
of 20.01 per cent, while South Bend, Ind., 
ranked third, with an increase of 17.79 
per cent. The summary follows: 


receipts at 50 industrial offices for the month of October, 1927: 
October, 


mde 
Pet..'27 
over ’26 
*23.80 
*7,.93 
6.67 
33.92 
*9,11 
2.71 
5.00 
*6,26 
1.01 
8.77 
*2.42 
*1.91 
*5.50 
60 
*4.14 
*3.01 
91 
36 
20.01 
11 
*4.71 
*4,21 
*1.83 
12.69 
12.10 
17.79 
i 
2.18 
05 
3.63 
5.42 
*4.56 
2.04 
2.10 
*5.21 
*2.83 
8.74 
1.00 
*6.56 
3.42 
9 


8.30 
1.58 
6.65 
*31.11 
*15.15 
*10.65 
*9.69 
10.41 
*11.41 


October, 
1926 
288,119.22 
147,054.89 
140,735.06 
100,595.07 
154,500.88 
104,822.03 
96,746.84 
171,212.36 
139,838.34 
94,310.09 
76,767.07 
74,003.12 
77,310.21 
83,282.10 
76,914.56 
77,276.67 


73,363.10 


Increase 
*67,133.26 
*11,660.03 

9,384.73 
34,117.47 
*14,075.23 
2,839.50 
4,835.96 
*14,149.16 
1,410.64 
8,275.93 
*1,856.46 
*1,413.31 
*4,096.63 
502.98 
*3,188.29 
*2,325.98 
671.46 

67,714.95 o 
77,366.44 15,483.85 
68,769.85 73.24 
61,189.98 *2,885.74 
67.687.87 *2,848.88 
66,740.91 *1,220.13 

62,553.81 7,939.61 
58,814.70 7,116.70 
69,219.61 12,311.64 
67,668.68 915.30 
47,788.28 1,040.61 
50,520.07 24.08 
47,355.55 1,719.71 
67,331.38 3,652.72 
47,602.42 *2,173.38 
35,543.71 725.07 
44,787.60 939.35 
38,003.86 *1,979.43 
38,829.93 *1,098.65 
31,871.33 2,787.57 
39,608.68 398.23 
28,673.05 *1,882.20 
25,864.03 884.57 
30,537.80 723.39 


foo. 
31,691.79 2,630.70 
22,644.98 


357.76 
34,128.62 2,270.75 
30,308.00 


*9,429.00 
22,883.75 *3,467.66 
16,290.59 *1,735.38 
18,429.65 *1,785.99 
14,605.87 1,520.00 
11,044.22 *1,260.53 
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85 
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19 
A9 
74 


oF 


we 


.00 
.09 
21 


or 
wd 


.69 


50 3,420,923.50 *25,866.00 *.716 
6, *2.78; August, 1927, over August, 1926, 


6.45; September, 1927, over September, 1926, 3.85. 


tion at School of Aviation Medicine, and 
directed to report to commandant School 
of Aviation Medicine for duty. 

Capt. Sumner Hazlewood, Corps of Engi- 
neers Reserve, ordered to active duty, and 
directed to report for training to executive 
officer New York engineer procurement dis- 
trict, New York City. 

Col. Charles Augustus 5 
Corps Reserve, now at Selfridge Field, 
Mount Clemens, Mich., ordered to active 
duty, and directed to report to commanding 
officer Selfridge Field, for tactical training 
with First Pursuit Group. 

First Lieut. George E. Mitchell, jr., Field 
Artillery, assigned to Ist Field Artillery, 
Fort Sill, Okla., upon completion of tour 
of foreign service. 

First Lieut. John L. Shea, Field Artillery, 
relieved from detail to Organized Reserves 
of Fifth Corps Area, from assignment to 
83rd Division, and from duty at Akron, 
Ohio, and assigned to duty with Field Artil- 
lery, Panama Canal, Department. 

Second Lieut. Charles W. Stratton, 10th 
Field Artillery, relieved from assignment 
to that regiment, Fort Lewis, Wash., and 
assigned to duty with Field Artillery, 
Hawaiian Department 


Navy Orders 


Announced November 10. 

Lieut. Comdr. Philip V. H. Weems, to 
temp. duty V. J. Sqd. 1B, Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Flt. 

Lieut. Laurence F, 
Bks., Hampton Rds., 
Francisco. 

Lieut. Rico Botta, det. U. S. S. Langley; 
to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Lawrence W. Curtin, det. U. S. S. 
Florida; to V. O. Sqd. 5S, Aircraft Sqds., 
Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Meade H. Eldridge, det. U. S. 
Seattle; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
Lester T. Hundt, det. V. O. Sqd. 
S. Nevada), Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. 
V. O. Sqd. 5S, Air- 


Lindbergh, Air 


Rec. 
San 


Blodgett, 
to Ree. 


det. 
Ship, 


Ss. 


Lieut. 
5S (U. S. 
Flt.; to continue duty 
craft Sqds., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Harry K. Leventen, 
Idaho; to Bu. Nay. 

Lieut. Rogers S. Ransehousen, det. V. O. 
5S (U. S. S. Florida), Aircraft Sqds., Setg. 
Flt.; to continue duty V. O. Sqd. 5S, Air- 
craft Sqds., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Clyde W. Smith, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Coco Solo, C. Z.; to Nav. Air Sta., Hampton 
Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Edward Sparrow, authorized 
port Nav. Hosp., Newport, R, I. 

Lieut. Rufus G. Thayer, uncompleted por- 
tion ors. Oct. 4, 1927, revoked; to duty 
Navy Yard, Mare Is., Calif. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Robert Goldthwaite, det. 
V. T. Sqd. 2B, Aircraft Sqds., Battle Flt.; to 
U. S. S. Colorado. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Dale Harris, det. V. O. Sqd. 
5S (U. S. S. Arkansas), Aircraft’ Sqds., 
Sctg. Flt. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Thomas J. Kirkland, jr., 
det. V. O. Sad. 5S (U.S. S. Wyoming), Air- 
eraft Sqds., Setg. Flt.; to continue duty 
V. O. Sad. 55, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 

Ens. Martin R. Peterson, det. U. S. S. 
Tulsa; to U. S. S. Florida. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harold C. Shaw 
det. Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; 
Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Robert L. Mabon (S. C 
Ship, San Francisco; to Bu. Nav, 

Lieut. Frank J. Maniey (S. C.), det. Ree. 
Snip, San Francisco; to Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Ens, Eskil T. Eskilson (S. C.), det. U. S. 
S. Mississippi; to Asiatic Station. 

Ens. Louie L. Lindenmayer (S. C.), det. 
S. S. Procyon; to Asiatic Station. 
Lieut. (j. g-) Arthur E. Koch (C. H. C.), 
det. Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to resigna- 
tion accepted Dec. 10. 

Rad. El. William R_ Daniel, det. Rec. 
Bks., Hampton Rds., Va.; to VX Sqd. d5, 
Aircraft Sqds., Sete. Flt. 

Ch, Pay Clk. Carl M. Eysinger, det. Nav. 


det. U. S. S. 


re- 


im €,), 
to 


), det. Ree. 


U. 


Messages of Sympathy 
Sent to Guatemala 


Death of Minister Sanchez La- 
tour Brings Official Ex- 
pressions of Regret. 


President Coolidge and the Secretary 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg have sent 
messages of condolence to the president 
and minister for foreign affairs of Guate- 
mala on the occasion of the death of 
the Guatemalan Minister, Francisco 
Sanchez Latour. The messages, just 
made public by the Department of State 
follow in full: 


His Excellency, 
Lazaro R. Chacon, 
President of Guatemala, 


Guatemala: 

I extend deepest sympathy upon the 
passing away of Minister Sanchez Latour 
who so ably served your Government for 
many years at this post and for whom 
officials of this Government entertained 
sentiments of great admiration and 
esteem. 


(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
His Excellency, 

Luis Toledo Herrarte, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Guatemala: 

Please accept my heartfelt sympathy 
and that of the other officials of the 
Department of State on the sad occasion 
of the death of Minister Sanchez La- 
tour, whom we held in the highest es- 
teem. 


(Signed) FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, 


Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to Asiatie 
Station. 
Announced November 9. 

Rear Adm. Thomas P. Magruder, 
all duty; to wait orders. 

Comdr. Harry J. Abbett, det. Off. in Chg., 
Navy Retg. Sta. Salt Lake City, Utah;, to 
Nav. “rng. Sta., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr. Oscar W. Erickson, to duty 
involving flying command VJ Sqd. 1B, Air- 
craft Sqds., Battle Flt. 

Lieut. Oliver W. Gaines, det. Off. in Chg., 
Navy Retg. Sta., Louisville, Ky.; to ¢. f. 0, 
U. S. S. Lexington. 

Lieut. Homer F. McGee, det. U. S, §, 
Garnenens to Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, 
z. i. 

Liegt. Robert H. Fladeland (D. C.), det, 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Hosp, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Pay Clk. James L. Creekman, det. U. S, 8, 
Reina Mercedes; to Flt. Canteen, Train 
Sqd. 1, Fit. Base Force, 

Ch. Bosn. Walter J. 
Oct. 18, 1927, modified. 
mainder ors, 

Note: The following dispatch orders were 
received from CinC Asiatic dated November 
3, zones Les! 

Comdr. Leslie C. Davis from comn 
U.S. S. “ruitt to U.S. aie 

Lieut. Comdr, Thomas F. Downey from 
command U, S. 8S. Finch to U. 8, 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles M. Elder from U, 
S. S. Canopus to U. S. S. Pruitt. 

Lieut. (j. g-) Donald E. Wilcox from U, 
S. S. Meron to U. S. 

Bosn. William H. 
oe to U.S, 

Ch. El, Albert J, Potrasek from U. 
Canopus to U. S, Th # 


det, 


ors. 
re- 


Daly, desp. 
Carry out 


Purkins from U. S. 3 
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Production of € Corn 


To Be Greater Than 


Previously Forecast 








November 1 Report Places 
Total at 149,000,000 
Bushels More Than Oc- 


tober Estimates. 
a from Page 1.) 
production of 2,753,249,000 bushels is in- 
dicated by the reported average yield of 
28.2 bushels per acre, which compared 
with 2,646,853,000 bushels harvested in 
1926 and an average of 2,766,561,000 
bushels harvested during the past five 
years. Production in the North Central 
States is 1,905,000,000 bushels compared 
with 1,788,000,000 bushels in 1926. Acre- 
age of corn in the Southern States 
slightly more than in 1926, but the pro- 


is 


ONLY ARE 
COMMENT BY 


| 


duction is about 20,000,000 bushels less | 


than the large crop-of last year. 

It is estimated that 75.2 per cent of 
the corn crop is of merchantable quality 
compared with 72. 
80.7 per cent the 10-year average. 
in the western corn belt States 
ceptionally good. 

Less of the previous year’s crop re- 
mains on farms this year than usual. 
It is estimated that 4.2 per cent of the 
1926 crop remains, amounting to 111,068,- 
000 bushels compared with 185,015,000 
bushels on November 1, 1926, and 120,- 
967,000 bushels the five-year average. 

Grain Sorghums Increase. 

Grain sorghum: Grain sorghum 
estimated to yield 22.7 bushels per acre 
compared with 20.5 bushels in 1926, and 
18.6 bushels the five-year average. The 
preliminary estimate in 1927 is 7,167,000 
acres, 

1926 and 6,524,000 
average. The 


Corn 
is ex- 


is 


acres the 
1927 acreage is 
largest of record, and with a yield of 
22.7 bushels per acre will produce a 
total of 162,651,000 bushels. The high- 
est production recorded in past 
was 138,933,000 bushels in 1926. The 
growing and harvesting conditions have 
been exceptionally favorable. 
Buckwheat: The production of buck- 
wheat for 1927 is estimated at 16,556,000 
bushels. 
els, and the average for the past five 
years was 13,760,000 bushels. 
age yield per acre this year is reported 
at 19.3 bushels per acre, one bushel per 
acre higher than was obtained last year 
and .7 bushels higher than the five-year 
average. This excellent yield from the 
unusually large acreage planted! to 
buckwheat in 1927 has resulted in the 
largest total production recorded since 
19i8. The quality is reported at 88.9 
per cent, compared with 82.2 per cent 
last year and 89.2 the 10-year average. 
Flax.—The yield of flaxseed is reported 
at 9.2 bushels per acre, which compares 


the 


In 1926 it was 12,922,000 bush- | 


6 per cent in 1926 and | 


compared with 6,762,000 acres in | 
five-year | 


years | 
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Agriculture makes 
and data furnished by crop corre- 

















Grain 


ee 


ans, and cooperating State Boards (or Departments) of Agri- 
culture and agricultural colleges: 
FOR THt UNITED STATES. 
Acres Harvested in Thousands Quality 
Five-Year 10-Yr. Av. 
Average 1927 LOLT-1926 1926 1927 
| 1922-1926 1926 (Prelim.) Pet. Pct. Pct. 
CONE) EGER IA Re Chae 101,790 97,638 80.7 72.6 75.2 
Winter wheat 37,139 3 3S,185 90.4 94.5 KS8.5 
Spring wheat ....... 2f 19,613 20,3158 S65 S7.1 88.1 
| a er 56,664 an04 58,498 SU.2 92.6 SS.4 
CRTE os ceca cvecences 42.611 44,503 42,914 87.9 TRY 5 
Barley PAPC EVE RES 8,099 9.456 $7.2 84.3 90.3 
| Rye CR MCC TESTOR 3,586 3,260 go $7.4 92.2 
BUGKWREES 6. i iiescrseesvs 740 707 S58 89,2 82.2 88.9 
PERO veer c teens 2 496 2,804 2,653 80.6 85.6 89.3 
ON tes Wi ri cares 941 1,018 979 90.7 SY.S 
*Grain sorghums T6424 6,762 9.167 
i a HHS 677 423 : 
Potatoes, white 3.538 3,148 3.495 7.4 K4 R60 
Sweet potatoes . ........ 8S] af oon S ! 87.3 
Tohacco L138 1.454 1.526 1.1 SO.1 RAS 
MEPCMCOLN «oes ie weses 357 98 . 
Hops* 21 21 3 
*"Beans, dry edible 1,454 1.659 1,483 
Peanuts Onn 2 1.189 ‘ 
Hay, all tame 59,812 7 60.286 6 6.7 90.5" 
Total Production in Thousands Yield per Acre 
Harvested Harvested 
5-Yr. Av. r. AN 1927 
1922-1926 1926 2-192 1926 (Prelim.) 
Corn, bushel 2,766,561 2,646,858 iva 6.6 28.2 
Winter wheat, bushel 016 15.0 17 0 14.5 
Spring wheat, bushel 12.9 10.5 15.4 
All wheat, bushel 832,400 14.3 1 4 a 14.8 
Oats, bushel 1,250,019 31.7 2 28.1 
Barley, bushel 88,340 25.2 23,3 28.0 
tye, bushel 41,010 13.6 11.4 15.9 
Buckwheat, bushel } 18.6 18.3 19.3 
Flaxseed, bushel 8. 6.46 9.2 
Rice, bushel 38.7 40.3 10? 
*Grain sorghums, bushel FIRG 20.5 a” = 
Sugar beets, tons 7887 10.3 10.7 10.9 
Potatoes, white, bushel . 400,305 111.4 113.1 114.5 
Sweet Potatoes, bushel 93.610 99.9 100.8 191.8 
Tobacco, pounds ay 301, 211 1,190,357 770 TST 746 
*Broomcorn, tons 56 52 41 $311 §346 S¢ 
*Hops, pounds : 26,633 29,428 '8 390 1,289 1.415 
*iBeans, dry edible, bu. 16,283 18.112 Rae 10.5 
Peanuts, pounds 670,255 918,210 684 736 
Hay, all tame, tons 90,904 103,773 1.52 1.47 1.92 

*Principal producing States, average, 1924-1926, Including Tima 
beans. S§Pounds per acre. 

The amount of Corn remaining on farms in the United Siates on November 1, 1927, 
is estimated at 4.2 per cent of the crop of 1926, or about 111,068,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 188,015,000 bushels on November 1, 1926, and 120,967,000 bushels, the avera: 
of stocks of corn on November 1 for the five years 1922-1926, 
pared with 80.1 in 1926 and 81. 1 ‘the , United States, produced 97 per cent of 
ten-year average. While the average | the estimated Northern Hemisphere 
quality for the United States does not | |. siatin iia 
vary greatly from that of last year, the crop, excluding Russia and China. All 
variation for some States is consider- | as from Russia continue bg indicate 
able. For the Connecticut Valley it av- | 2 decrease in wheat production there. 
erages 82.2 per cent, compared with | The Canadian Pacific Railway reported | 


The aver- | 


with 6.6 bushels in 1926, and 8 bushels | 


the five-year average. In the northwest- 
ern district of Minnesota and the adjoin- 


| types 34 per cent less. 


ing district in the northeastern corner | 
of North Dakota; yields were sharply 


reduced by frost damage. Elsewhere in 
the important producing districts excel- 
lent yields are reported. 

Quality Is Average. 

Partially as a result of lower prices, 
the acreage of flax has been declining 
since 1924. 
tion was also reduced by lower yields. 
This year production is estimated at 24,- 
321,000 bushels, compared with 18,592,- 
000 bushels in 1926, and 20,000,000 
bushels the five-year average. Quality 
this year is about equal to the usual av- 
erage, 

Rice.—Rice is estimated to yield 40.2 
bushels per acre, compared with 40.3 
bushels per acre in 1926 and 38.7 bushels 
per acre the average during the past 
five years. The preliminary estimate of 
acreage in 1927 is 979,000 acres, 
pared with 1,018,000 zcres in 1926. Pro- 
duction this year is estimated at 39,- 
299,000 bushels compared with 41,006,- 
000 bushels in’ 1926 and an average of 
36,387,000 bushels during the past five 
years. The production in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas is 30,156,000 bush- 
els compared with 32,247,000 last year. 

The average quality of the rice crop 
is reported at 89.8 per cent compared 
with 90.7 per cent in 1926. The quality 
in Louisiana is reported at 93 per cent, 
84 per cent ‘1 Arkansas, 89 per cent in 
Texas, and 90 per cent in California. 

Potato Estimate Raised. 

Potatoes.—The yields of potatoes now 
reported indicate a crop of about 400,- 
305,000 bushels, or about 1 per cent 
above the forecast of a month~ago. In 
several States, including Pennsylvania, 
Idaho, South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
yields have proved to be above earlier 
expectations, but the estimates for Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, where 
yields are very low, have been further 
reduced. 

This year’s crop is below average in 
practically all States from the Dakotas 
east but above average in the western 
States. The quality of the potato crop 
appears close to the usual average. Pre- 
liminary reports from the principal late 


potato States indicate that 68 per cent | 


of the crop would grade U. S. No. 1 


compared with 72 per cent last year and | 


a five-year average of 67 per cent. 

Sweet potatoes.—Yields of sweet pota- 
toes are running substantially above ex- 
pectations in nearly all important States 
and the crop is.now estimated at 93,600,- 
000 bushels. This is an increase of 
about 6,000,000 bushels over the forecast 
of a month ago and an increase of 10,- 
000,000 bushels over the a harvested 
last yerr. 

Tobacco: Tobacco yield 
at 745.8 pounds per acre, compared 
with 787 pounds in 1926 and 770 pounds 
the five-year average. Proguction is 
estimated at 1,190,357,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,301,211,000 pounds in 1926 
and 1,338,226,000 pounds the five-year 
average. Yields are turning out better 
than was anticipated in several States, 
notably North Carolina, where an av- 
erage yield of 692 pounds per acre is 
reported. 

The average quality of the 
crop is reported at 80.5 per cent, com- 


In 1925 and 1926 produc- | 


89.2 per cent in 1926; in New York 83 
per cent, and 84 per cent last year; in 
Pennsylvania the quality is 91 per cent 
this year, compared ‘to 82 per cent last 
year; in Indiana, no change; quality is 


10 per cent; in South Carolina, 5 per 
cent, and Tennessee 4 per cent; it is 
lower in Georgia by 6 per cent, Florida 
and Wisconsin 3 per cent, and Kentucky 
2 per cent; elsewhere little change. 

A serious shortage in the production 
of most types compared with consump- 
tion during the past year is indicated. 
The prospective production of burley is 
36 per cent less than the amount actually 
consumed during the year ending Octo- 
ber 1; fire cured types 34 per cent less; 
one sucker 65 per cent less, and cigar 
The production 


| wheat 


higher than last year in Maryland by | better generally than was previously re- 


of bright flue cured tobacco is in excess | 


of consumption during the year ending 
July 1, but the rate of consumption is 
increasing. 


Apples—The apple crop is estimated | 
at 119,333,000 bushels or less than half | 
| of last year’s 


heavy crop of 246,460,000 
bushels. During October, prospects de- 
clined about 3 per cent,*the gains in 
Virginia, Idaho and Colorado being more 
than offset by material decreases in New 
York, Michigan, Illinois and Washington. 

This year’s apple crop in New York 
is estimated at less than 
bushels compared with more than 
000,000 bushels last year. 


40,- 


| West Virginia together have a little over 


com- ; 





is reported | 


tobacco | 


10,000,000 bushels compared with over 
30,000,000 last year. 

The North Central States as a group 
have less than 25,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with 48,000,000 bushels a year 
ago. Even in the three northwestern 
States, where prospects are relatively 
better, production is only about 33,000,- 


Ov, 


000 compared with 46,000,000 last year. 
Outlook for Wheat 


Abroad Is Favorable 

Foreign Crop Prospects: Wheat pro- 
duction in 34 foreign countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere and Australia re- 
porting to date is estimated at 2,311,- 
917,000 bushels as compared with 2,230,- 


550,000 bushels in 1926, an increase of 


5.6 per cent, according to reports re- 
| ceived by the Foreign Service of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

In 1926 these countries, with the 





Cotten Crop of Wark in Current Sonson 


000,000 | on 
ae | 0.6 per cent. 


Virginia and | 





| bushels 


on October 31 that the warmer temper- 
atures and occasional drying winds 
throughout the Prairie Provinces of Can- 
ada have dried out the grain and the 
now being threshed grading 


is 


ported. 


The outlook for the Argentine wheat 
crop continues favorable. Temperatures 
have averaged slightly below normal 
since_the first of September and since 
about the middle of September rainfall 
has been plentiful and well distributed: 
The 1927-28 acreage is estimated at 19,- 
658,000 acres as compared with 19,274,- 
000 acres last year. Conditions in Aus- 








Federal al Aidt to Fight 
| Chile Pepper Weevil 





Asked by California. 


enator Shortridge to Sup- 
h Special Apprepria- 
tion for Department of 


Agriculture. 





Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, has just made public a letter 
which he has addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, call- 
ing attention to the ravages of the Chile 
pepper weevil in California, and announc- 


ing his willingness to support requests 


for adiitional appropriations to enable 
the Department of Agriculture to com- 
bat this pest. 


The full text 
“Dear Mr. ary 
your aitention to the en 
of Conditions’ 


of 


Secret 


the letter follows: 
I beg to invite 


losed ‘Statment 


existing in the pepper in- 
dustry in California, prepared by the 
Orange County Farm Bureau and fur- 
nished me by the Anaheim Chamber of 


Commerce. 
Heavy Damage in California. 
“This statement, as you will observe, 
contains information as to the extent of 
the pepper industry and as to the dam- 
age done anc threatene 
try by the Chile pepper 
larly in California. 
“The average of peppers in Califor- 
nia has run close to 8,000 acres for 


weevil, particu- 


sev- 
eral years. This year’s average is di- 
vided for the most part among the 


southern counties of 
“You are aware, of course, 
States are engaged in this industry, and 
that they, like California, are awake to 
the danger of this weevil pest. 
“T am gratified to know 
Department has been gi 
study to the matter 
of this pest end that you 
mended an additional 


State. 
that many 


my 


that your 
ving exhaustive 
of 
have 
appropriation 


recom- 
in 





| the nv agricultural appropriation bill 
to enable you to carry on this very 
necessary and important work. 
“ 


| of 


tralia are less favorable due to drought. | Par be : 
: : “ | the 1926 pepper weevil infestation. 


The first official estimate of production 


is 115,000,000 bushels 2s compared with | 


160,858,000 bushels 
Rye: 


1926-27. 


24 


in 


Rye production in foreign 


countries reporting to date is 835,941,000 | 


as compared with 745,450,000 
bushels in 1926, an increase of 12.1 per 
cent. In 1926 these countries and the 
United States produced 92 per cent of 
the estimated Northern Hemisphere 
crcp, excluding Russia. 

Barley: The production of barley in 
35 foreign countries reporting to date 
is estimated to be 977,159,000 bushels 
as compared with 983,337,000 bushels 
last year, a decrease amounting to about 
These countries last year 
produced some 80 per cent of the esti- 
mated world total barley crop, exclusive 
of Russia and China. In Canada the 
crop is officially estimated at 98,049,000 
bushels, compared with 99,684,000 bush- 
els last year. In the 26 Euvopean coun- 


tries so far reported the production has 
to | 


decreased from 679,238,000 bushels 
665,117,000 bushels. 

Oats: The production of oats in 29 
foreign countries reporting in 1927 is 
estimated to be 2,247,681,000 bushels, 
compared with 2,189,844,000 bushels last 


California stands ready tg cooperate 
with your Department in stamping out 


this Chite pepper weevil pest and, to 
that end, I shall be glad to support 
and urge approval of your additional 


appropriation for your Department.” 
Extent of Industry. 

The statement of conditions, referred 
to in the Senator’s letter, was prepared 
by officials of the pepper growers’ de- 
partment of the Orange County Farm 
3ureau, Santa Ana, Calif. It follows in 
full text: 

Acreage in California: The acreage 
peppers in California has run close 
to 8,000 for several years, with the 1927 
acreage slightly reduced, due largely to 


This year’s acreage is divided for the 
most part between four southern coast 
counties as follows: Orange, 3,800; Ven- 
tura, 1,600; Los Angeles, 800, and San 
Diego, 300 acres. Of this acreage, 4,125 
acres are devoted to pimientos and the 
remainder to chili for drying. 

Only one State has a large pimento 
acreage, while a large percentage of the 


dry chili of the United States is pro- 
; duced in this area. There are besides 
this, a few hundred acres devoted to 


bells and the little hot chilis. 
Production: Pimentos will normally 
produce approximately five tons per acre 
at average price of $40 per ton to the 
grower. The dry chili production will 
run about one ton per acre of the dry 


pods and the grower has averaged: 15 
cents per pound for his product. 
The average value of the crop in a 


normal year is about $1,500,000. 

Pepper Pest Widespread. 
Acreage affected: The pepper weevil 
is now present in all southern Califor- 


| nia districts where peppers are grown 


commercially, except Ventura County. 
Since this is only the second year pep- 


| pers have been grown in that county it 


year, an increase of 2.6 per cent. These | 
countries, together with the United 
States, last year produced about 


92 per cent of the estimated world total, 
exclusive of Russia and China. The 
chief increase in the Canadian crop, 
while the North African countries also 
show a small increase. The 25 Euro- 
pean countries so far reported have de- 
clined from 1,794,970,000 to 1,729,396,000 


is 


| bushels, a decrease of 3.7 per cent. 


Relativel y Smaller Than Reduced Acreage 


Comparative Statistics of Area Planted*and of Production 
Compiled by Department of Agriculture. 





Area planted to cotton and production in the principal producing countries of 


the world averaged for the four-year period 1909-10 to 1913- 
‘annual area and output in the past three seasons, are the subject of statistics com- 


14 incorporated with 


piled in tabular form, just issued by the Department of Agric wture. 


The complete table follows: 


Area and production in countries reporting 

















for 1927-28, with comparisons: 
Average 
1908-10 
to 

Area (1,000 acres) 1913-14 1926-27 1927- 28 
United States oe é , 47,087 } 
*India Tunas 22,143 
Egypt aoa IS54 
MONE 3 Se cha be oe eealia RA 1,741 
Chosen : fe 529 
-Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Re ears 216 
PB is ies Nin che a dtnesteee se 2 : 7 
RR at C0 EE cn oso ae ers “ 9 " 
Algeria boy csahhe n ovtedeep ale eeeee 2 15 a) 
ATR Ms. ek hess: ob sake ede’ ‘ 79 Ti 

Total above countries 73,680 65,638 89.1 

Estimated world total ex- 

cluding China 62,500 83,400 81,500 

*Production (1,000 bales) 
United States ‘ 13,058 16,104 LT 877 71.4 
MEM, Bukeercl is A Ss cu) cite eke nM 1,629 1,49 83.8 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ........ 14 107 130 96.2 
Bulgaria ote 1 2 3 9 300.0 
DSMNINUIRE 5.'s a x09 a kda Bae ‘cad ak 1 6 a“ » 55.6 
TR Sic 'e "sities 5.0 von vOs wasinnceee's 13 7 9 128.6 

Total above countries 17,861 19,623 14,245 72.6 

Estimated world total in- 

eluding China 20.900 27,900 000 eeccse eecce 
Oflivial sourees and International Institute of Agriculture, 


*Second estimate— 


incomplete, 
7Bales of 


478 pounds net. 


| weevil was first found 


| zona, Tennessee, 


is probable that the weevil will be found 
there shortly. 
Probable spread of weevil: 
in two 
20 miles 


Pepper 
locations 
apart, in 
it was found 
section Orange 


in Orange 
December, In 1924 
in the main pepper 
County... Since then it has found 
in Los Angeles, Riverside, 
and San Bernardino Counties. 

It was first reported in the 
States near San Antonio, Tex., in 1903, 
and has since been reported as a serious 
pest of peppers in the following Texas 
Counties: Kendall, Bexar, LaSalle, Cam- 
eron and Kerr. It has been reported 
from New Mexico. 

Reports received from Old Mexico in- 


County, 
1923. 


of 


been 
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o op Reports — 





Daily Commodity Prices 





Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 


the Leading Markets on November 10, 1927 





Compiled by Market 


News 


Servi ice, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 





Grain. 
The grain market was rather inactive 


N 10 with trading awaiting the 


November 


release of the official estimate which was | 


not available until the close of the ses- 
This placed the United 
corn crop at about 2,750,000,000 bushels, 
based upon conditions as reported No- 


sion. 


vember 1. December wheat closed prac- 
tically unchanged at Chicago at $1.2542. 
December corn was slightly higher, clos- 
ing at 8514 cents. December oats closed 
at 4914 cents, and December rye at 
$1.015s, an advance of about 2 cents 


December wheat 
$1.227%%, at Kan- 
Winnipeg $1.27%, and 


from yesterday’s close. 
at Minneapolis closed at 
$1.21%, 


Liverpool $1.4812. 


; City 


Cash premiums held steady under a 
good demand and premiums were prac- 


tically unchanged. No. 2 red winter 
was quoted at Chicago at $1. wie and 
No. 2 hard winter at $1.2514 @1.27. No. 


2 hard winter at Kansas City, 121, per 


cent protein, was quoted at $1.34@ 
' 1.89%, and No. 2 red winter at $1.41@ 
1.42. No. 1 dark northern spring was 
quoted at Minneapolis at $1.23@1.5 


| to that. indus- | 


' vellow 


the elimination | 


' + 
| Exports 
‘ 


' technical scoring 


San Diego | 


United 


dicate that it is well spread over that | 


country, 
yearly. 
to both Texas and California from Mex- 
ico in shipments of green peppers. 
Inasmuch as the pepper weevil is a 
close relative of the cotton boll weevil 
and has similar habits, it is very likely 
to repeat the performance of the boil 


causing considerable 


weevil, and gradually spread to all parts | 


of the country where peppers are grown. 

Acreage and value of peppers of all 
varieties in other States susceptible to 
pepper weevil infestation: Georgia, 
acres; Florida, 3,500; Louisiana, 2,800; 
North Carolina, 650; New Mexico, 600; 
Texas, 500; Illinois, 400, 
several hundred acres 


and 
each in Ari- 
Missouri and Ohio. 


ot 


7,000 | 


acreages | 


New Jersey has over 7,500 acres, but 
it is possibly too far north to be af- | 
| fected by the weevil. 
Value of Equipment. 
Value of equipment involved in han- 
dling California peppers: (1) Seven can- 


| majority of the dry chilis are 


neries whose only, or main product is 
peppers, are valued at $700,000. (2) 100 
drying sheds, $29C.000. (3) Three chili 
powder companies, $200,000. (The big 
shipped 
several 


to various eastern cities where 


| large and numerous factories produce 
| chili powder and chili products.) (4) 
Special machinery and tgols used for 
growing and handling the crop. Value 
impossible to estimate, 

Practically all of the above equip- 


ment would be worthless if peppers had 


damage | needs. 


Undoubtedly it originally came | 


per bushel, depending upon protein ‘nt 


other quality factors. 

teceipts of 
at Chicago, 
the demand 
slightly 


corn were slightly 
but prices held steady and 
for the lower grades was 
improved. No. 3 mixed corn 
was quoted at 8212 cents and No. 3 
at 851% cents. No. 3 yellow at 
Kansas City was quoted at 80@84 cents, 
No. 3 white 78@80 cents, and No. 3 
snixed cents. No. 3 yellow at 
Minneapolis sold at 84@85 cents per 
bushel. 
The 
changed with 
at Chicago 48% @5114 cents 
Minneapolis at 4535 @471 
Thirty-eight-pound No. 3 white oats were 
quoted at Chicago at 5414 cents. The rye 
market was quite firm with eash prices 
following most of the advance in the 
future market. No. 2 rye was quoted 
at Minneapolis at 9674 @98%¢ cents. 
There will be no reports tomorrow as 


T6@78 





oats market was pra 


ctically 
No. 3 white 


oats 


un- 
quoted 
and at 

cents. 


at 


markets will be closed on account of 
holiday. 
Cotton, 
Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 


ton Exchange opened two to eight points 


higher. December future contracts 
opened at 19.87 cents, were 19.85 cents 
at 11 o’clock and closed at 19.38 cents, 


compared with 19.84 cents November 9, 


and on the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change they declined 42 points, closing 
; at 19.56 cents. 

The average price of middling spot | 


41 points to 19.31 cents per Ib. On the 


stood at 11.93 cents. 
Sales of spot cotton reported in 
designated markets amounted to 20,716 


bales, against 6,446 on the same day in 
1926. (Holiday several markets one year 
ago.) 

November 

bales, compare? with 

the same day last year. 

Effective November 9, Little Rock 
among other grades narrowed White 
Low Middlings from 175 to 150 points 
off Middlings. 

The Weather Bureau 
week ended November 8 was very favor- 
able for picking and ginning cotton 
throughout most of the week and that 
killing frost 


10 were 
35,148 bales 


. 


stated that the 


States 


larger | 


cotton in 19 designated markets declined | 
corresponding day one year ago the price | 


10 | 


16,326 | 
on | 


occurred in some extreme 
Northern districts, with, however, but | 
little or no damage. 
Butter. 
The New York butter market ruled 


firm on 92 and 93 scores at 12 cent ad- 
vance. 
again effected close clearances. Medium 
grades steady with prices very irregular. 
Ninety-one score in instances sold above 


Trading was active and dealers | 


listed price but there were offerings of | 


at 47% cents. 
butter firmer and 12 cent higher. Some 
buyers unable to satisfy full wants on 
fresh have turned to storage. Large sale 
pending at 48 cents on 93 score. Car 


Fancy 


market steady with offerings and demand | 


light. Ninety score held offered at 431% 
cents, ; 

Wholesale prices of “sh ereamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 19 
cen’; 91 score, 4714 cents; 90 score, 
4514 cents. 

Cheese. 

The New York cheese market ruled 

about steady at unchanged prices. Trad- 


ing was slow, dealers only taking actual 
Twenty-seven and three-quarter 
cents bid on Single Daisies and refused. 

No wholesale prices quoted on fresh 


to be abandoned in this section 


, as very 
little of it could be used for 


other pur- 

poses, 
Many trials have been made by can- 
ners and growers to grow peppers in 


other parts of California, but all were 
failures except in the cool sections near 
the Coast. All other sections either pro- 
duce a poor quality of peppers or the 
pods are subject to sunburn. This :nakes 
it necessary to raise peppers in the sec- 
tion now infested or in nearby places 
likely soon te be infested. 
Loss of $500,000 Estimated. 

Loss from pepper weevil: In 1924-25 
damage was severe in spots, but not 
above an average of 10 per cent over the 
entire area. In 1926 the weevil spread 
over the entire section, damage varving 
from 20 to 9° per cent and averaging 
50 per cent, a loss of over $500,000. 

In addition to the loss of 50 per cent 
of the crop of pimientos in the field, an 
additional 10 per cent was thrown out 
in the cannery through the necessity of 
culling or trimming infested and dam- 
aged spots. 

The 1927 crop is generally infested but 
is not expected to be damaged quite as 
much as that of 1926. The 1927 acreage 
in the infeste¢c area was considcrably re- 
duced, due to fear of pepper weevil dam- 
age. 








No. 1 American cheese at New York. 

Prices on head cheese as follows: Flats, 

28 to 29 cents; Single Daisies, 28 to 28% 

cents; Young Americas, 28 to 2814 cents. 
Wool. | 

The gencral trading in the Boston 


wool market is very quiet. Although the 
finer grades of territory combing wools 
are slightly more active, business on | 
them is still quite spotty. A little trad- 


ing is being reported on the finer grades 
of bright fleeces, but most houses are 


reporting demand very slow with quota- 


tions firm. Notwithstanding the slow 
business, the sentiment of the trade is 


one of confidence because of the marked 
strength reported in foreign markets. 
Fruits And Vegetables. 
Potatoes slightly stronger on the New 
York market today. Lettuce declined 50 
cents in the West; eastern stock weak, 
due to ordinary quality and condition. 
Other fruits and vegetables held steady. 









Apples: Barrels (U. 8S. No. 1, 215, inches up) 
New York Rhode Island Greenings. ..$7.50 | 
New York Northwestern Greening $6.50 
New York Winter Bananas $6.00 
New York Baldwins $5.50 | 
Bushel Baskets (U. S. No, 1, 2', inches) | 
New York Baldwins $1.75@2.00 
New York Yorks $1.75@2.00 | 
New York Jonathans , $2.00@2.25 | 
Cabbage: New York Danish type, bulk per 
ton ‘ : $16.00@1N00 
New York Danish type, sacked per 100- | 
pounds i ; $.75@.90 | 
Celery: New York 2-3 crates, mostly | 
SL.7i | 
California crates, ordinary quality | 
Lettuce: New Jersey Big Boston type, 2- | 
dozen crates $1.00@1.50 | 
Florida Romaine, 14% bushel hampers 
$2.000@2.25 | 
California Iceberg type, crates 4-5 dozen, | 
mostly $3.50@4.00 
Onions: New York Yellow Varieties, 100- | 
pound sacks ‘ ‘ $1.40@1.50 | 
Potatoes: Long Island Green Mountains, | 
bulk 180-pounds $4.15@ 4.40 
Long Island Green Mountains, 150-pound 
sacks $3.60@3.70 | 
Maine Green Mountains, bulk 180-pounds | 
$3.90@4.10 
Maine Green Mountains, 150-pound sacks 
$3.55@3.50 
Miscellaneous Vegetables. 

Carrots: New York 100-pound sacks, in the 
rough ; $1.00@1.15 
New York bushel baskets, washed 7 

$1.00@ 1.1214 | 
Cauliflower: Oregon crates, best mostly | 


$2.00@2.25 
$1.50@1.75 
$2.25@2.7h 


and bushel 








California crates, 
Long Island 
Cucumhers: 


fair quality 
crates, mostly 
Florida 7, bushel 





; day. 


| vance lost. 





. $3.50@4.00 
best $2.25@2.75 
fancy. .$2.25@2.75 

bushel hampers 

$1.50@2.00 

South Carolina bushel hampers, green, poor 

quality $1.00@1.25 

Tomatoes: California lugs, ripes and turn- 

ing wrapped, mostly $2.00@2.25 
Meats. 

Where changes were noted in values 
on fresh western dressed meats on the 
New York wholesale market in Thurs- 
day’s trading they were toward higher 
levels. Steer beef sold firm to 50 cents 
higher, cow beef steady to firm, the veal 
market was steady as was also the trade 
on mutton. Lamb found a steady to 
firm outlet with some sales $1 higher 


hampers, fancy : 
Eggplant: Florida crates, 
Peppers: Florida crates, 


String Beans: Florida % 


| and pork loins ruled steady to $1 higher, 


pork shoulder cuts holding steady. 
Livestock. 

Chicago livestock receipts were esti- 
mated at 14,000 cattle, 3,000 calves, 45,- 
000 hogs and 15,000 sheep. 

Better grades of hogs, 160 Ib. up, 
opened around 25 cents lower than Wed- 
nesday and closed stroug to 10 cents 
higher than early. Weights 150 Ib. 
down were in broad demand, mostly 
steady early and 25 cents higher late. 
Packing sows declined 10 to 15 cents. 
Shippers bought 15,000, their largest 
purchase for some days, and approxi- 
mately 12,000 were held over for Fri- 
Top was $9.75 with bulk of desir- 
able 210 to 300 lb., butchers selling be- 
tween that figure and $9.25. Most 170 
to 200 lb. sold from $8.75@9.25, bulk of 


130 to 160 lb., $8.25@8.90, most pigs 
from $8.25@8.75, and packing sows 


largely from $7.80@$8.25. 

Beef steers sold unevenly higher under 
a moderate supply and active demand, 
inbetween grades which predominated 
finding a runaway market selling largely 
25@50 cents higher with many such 
more than $1 higher than a week earlier. 
Fed yearlings sold upward to $18, a new 
top for the weight for the year. Best 
mediumweights offered sold at $17.85. 


| No strictly choice heavy steers were of- 


fered, the best available selling at $17.30. 
Bulk of beef steers sold at $13@16.50. 
Lower grades of she stock, in liberal 
supply, declined 10@15 cents, the better 
grades holding steady. Stockers and 
feeders held the week’s advance. Veal 
caives sold largely at $12.50@13.50 to 
larger local killers on a 25-cent higher 
market. 

Fat lambs opened strong to 15 cents 
higher and closed draggy with the ad- 
Bulk native and fed western 
lambs in fleece sold at $13.75@14, top- 
ping at $14.25 to shippers. Several loads 
of 90 pound clipped lambs sold at $12@ 
12.50. Sheep and feeding lambs un- 
| changed. 

Closing quotations foltow: 














dicate itomnamb ccsinaclomie Sua le 
Cattle. - . 
Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: Chicago Kansas City 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and Oenie..2s +o-vane cen $13.50@18.25 $12.254 17. 50 
Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), guod and choice. ......++ Tr" 1: 3.00@ 18.00 “42. 00@ 17.50 
Steers medium and common (all weights).....+..+.++ ee 7.25 14.25 6.25@12.50 
Cows, good and choice at De eke sea eeeee sce 7.50 10.25 6.85@ 9.50 
Cows, common and medium PN ee vue 5.85@_ 7.50 5.85@ 6.85 
Heifers (850 pounds down) good and choice.......e+6 eee 10.25@15.00 8.50@14.00 
Heifers (850 pounds down) common and medium. cove 7.00@10 ; 6.25@10.00 
Vealers, good and choice. ............+-+ peo R Ree coe oe 13.00@15.2! 11.00@13.00 
Feeder and stocker cattle: 2 J 
Steers, good and choice. ........cccccsccccccsscccses oe 11.50 8.65@11.50 
Steers, common and medium..........--2 0... e eee eeeeee 10.00 6.00@ 9.00 
Hogs. 
Heavy weights (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 9.75 8.85@ 9.40 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.). medium, good and choice.. 9.75 9.00@ 9.50 
Light weicht (160-200 Ibs.), medium to choice.......... 9.35 8.25@ 9.25 
Light lights (130-160 lbs.), medium to choice............ 9.00 7.85@ 8.75 
Packing sows, rough and smooth EN 8.50 6.75@ 8.25 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, ‘good and choice. 5@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from " above quotations.) 
Sheep. 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
Lambs, good and choice (84 Ibs. down)............ eed 13.65@14.5 35 13.00@13.85 
All weights (cull and common).............e0008 ewawen 10.00@12.75 8.25@12.00 
wes, WEGTEM 80 GRONEO 6 ikke ices cckcdcassdwstene es 4.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.40 


Feeding lambs 


range stock 


The sister ships, 


medium to choice 





3.00( (a 14. 50 


11.25@13.50 





President Harding and Pres.‘ 


ident Roosevelt, famous for their delicious} 
meals and high American standards, will 


maintain a regular winter service to Algiers4 
(12 hour stop-over privilege,) 


Naples, and 


Genoa. Sailings from New York Jan.218)' 
Feb. 3, Feb. 18, and March 5; return-dates 


Feb. 2, Feb. 


18, March 4, and March 23, 


with calls at Villefranche, the Port for Nice, 
on the two March sailings. First class one 
way rates from $253 up. 


(Jo EUROPE 


Immediate satlings of United States Liners to 
Europe are: President Roosevelt, Nov. 18; President 
Harding, Nov. 29; Leviathan, Dec. 7; Republic, Dec. 


9 (from Boston Dec. 
Dec. 14. 


11), and President Roosevelt, 


For reseyvations and further information on the new 
Mediterranean service as well as regular sailings from 
New York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg, Southampton, and Bremen, see your local 
steamship agent at once, or write — 


United States Lines 


1027 Connecticut Ave. N. ‘ 
Phone Main 7431-7432. 





Stoneleigh Court Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Valuations 
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Proposal for Revised System of Railway Accounting 


Based on Claim That Method of Commission Is Faulty 


Statistics Declared to Be Capa- 


ble of Manipulation to 
Benefit Roads. 


Views of Shippers 


Are Given at Hearing 


Presentation of the plan of the Na- | 
tional Industrial Traffic League for a re- | 
vised system of accounting for steam 
railroads, which it is urging the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission to adopt, 
and also of an alternative to the system 
of depreciation accounting proposed by | 
the Commission in an order which has 
been postponed, was continued on No- 
vember 10 at a hearing before Commis- 
sioner Eastman and Examiner Bunten 
of the Commission, which was begun on 
November 9. 

The League’s plan, put forward as 
fepresenting the views of the shippers 
of the country generally, which is also 
endorsed by the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, is 
being presented by John W. Roberts, 
president of the Roberts-Pettijohn Wood 
Company, who has been retained by the 
League as its accounting expert. 

Mr. Roberts occupied the stand 
throughout the hearing on November 9 
in explanation of the principles which 
he said should govern a system of rail- 
road accounts, including a basis for a 
system of depreciation charges. On 
November 10 he went into a more de- | 
tailed explanation of the differences be- 
tween the Commission’s proposed plan 
and the alternative plan. 

In dutlining what he referred to as 
“the rate-payers’ position” as to rail- 
road accounting, Mr. Roberts said in 
part: 

“The public groups here appearing 
are unanimous in respectfully advocat- | 
ing that accounts of steam railways | 
shall be kept and arranged so as to re- 
flect the essential facts, first, as to the 
actual cost of the respective services 
currently rendered, and the revenues 
earned thereby; and, second, as to the | 


periodic financial status of the carrier | 
companies. 


| used in rendering service. 


degree of adequacy of current mainte- 
nance; and (4) disclose che proven error 
in any assumption upon which pro- 
cedure may be based. 

“It goes without saying that proper 
accounting procedure must contemplate 
every factor which is at work, constantly 
or intermittently, to produce effects, and 
that assumptions which are necessarily 


| employed must be such as ‘do not seek 


to control railroad compaties in the ex- 
ercise of discretion respecting what shall 
be done, dut only to systematize their 


| accounts with respect to whatever is 


done,’ to use the language of the Su- 


| preme Court in the Kansas City South- 


ern case. 

“Serious faults are perceived in the 
plan of depreciation accounting laid down 
in the Commission’s order. These faults 


| are the result of departures from ac- 


counting principles, and the evasion of 


| one difficulty to create another of more 
| serious import. 


In important particulars 
it is believed that the prescribed proce- 
dure is arbitrary in the sense that it has 


| no foundation in fact, and that is an an- 


ticipatory in the sense that it is Specula- 
tive, and in both cases, needlessly so. 


| Safeguards which are essential to the 


protection of the public interest are lack- 
ing, in the face of opportunity to make 


| the accounts self serving, and in face of 
| incentives for the carriers to make them 
| so at public expense. 


“If these conditions exist as alleged, 
and if there are available means by which 
they may be corrected, so that railway 
accounting may function in a way which 
will enable it to equitably discharge the 
duties of its important office, we are con- 
fident that the Commission will correct 
them. 


Depreciation Accounting 
As Variously Practiced 


“So-called depreciation accounting, as 
it is variously practiced, is merely a 
recognition of the need, in the interests 
of equity, to keep track of ebb and flow 
in service capacity of investment. In- 
vestment is referred to in the sense 
that it is capital laid out and devoted to 
an enterprise with the object and expec- 
tation that it will earn a return. Invest- 
ment provides the property which is 
The use of 


| the property should produce a return 


Changes Requested | 


In Calculating Depreciation 

“That is tantamount to saying that | 
they are in favor of depreciation ac- 
counting, as it is commonly called. How- | 
ever, they are not in favor of deprecia- | 
tion accounting as it is commonly prac- | 
ticed; nor on the bases variously pro- | 
posed in the proceedings which led up 
to the Commission’s order of November | 
2, 1926; nor in the manner which is 
prescribed in that order. 

“It is believed that the subject has 
not been thoroughly analyzed from the 
accounting point of view, and that it 
has not been sufficiently considered from 
the standpoint of the public’s pecuniary 
interest. We believe there is a better | 
and more equitable way of handling the | 
problem than has yet been proposed. 

“As railroad patrons we are vitally 
concerned about the efficacious regula- | 
tion of railway accounting practice, of 
which depreciation accounting is merely 
a part. The patrons must pay rates, | 
fares and charges which in their aggre- 
gate yield will be sufficient to cover the 
expense of depreciation, in addition to 
other expenses incurred in furnishing | 
transportation service. They must de- 
pend upon that quality of service which 
the carriers are enabled to render for | 
the compensations which they will re- | 
celve,. | 

“The extent to which railroad service | 
may be adequate to meet the demands | 
upon it, depends, among other things, 
upon the sufficiency of the credit which 
the carriers’ earnings will establish. We 
believe that adequacy ‘of service and 
quality in its performance are not less 
important to the public welfare than the 
reasonableness of the rates, fares 
charges to be assessed therefor. 

“Adequate service requires adequate 
plant capacity, the provision of which 
entails the use of credit. Maintenance 
of credit requires stabilized earnings 
through the enjoyment of reasonable 
rates, and protection of the investors’ 
interests. The investors’ protection de- 
pends upon avoiding the impairment of 
invested capital, and integrity in 
counting. 

“The fixing of reasonable rates, the 
stabilization of their net yield, the avoid- 
ance of impairment of invested capital, 
and greater prudence in management 
and economy in operation, will all be 
served, as we believe, by accounting prac- 
tice which makes these ends its logical 
objective. 

“The public is naturally concerned in 
the theories which underlie railway ac- | 
counting practice. It is vitally inter- 
ested in all procedure which is arbitrary, 
and which treats with 4 
though they were facts. It is interested | 
in the safeguards provided to prevent | 
abuses, and to detect errors whose effects | 
may be inimical to public welfare. 
Purposes to Be Served 


Are First Consideration 

“Railway accounting procedure should 
first consider the purposes to be served. 
It should then be designed so as to serve 
those purposes, while conforming to 
rules and regulations which have their 
foundation in principles and not in ar- 
bitrary and unnecessary assumptions 
which have no reasonable basis. Short- 
cut methods resorted to in the interest 
of convenience and assumed 
which produce erratic and inconsistent 
results should be avoided. They often 
defeat the purposes they purport to 
serve. 

“Viewed from the public’s standpoint, 
the purposes to be served by railway ac- 
counting in general,.are in the main as 
follows: (1) Correctly state the cost of 
services as furnished from time to time; 


and 


ac- 


assumptions as 


(2) correctly state the periodic financial | 
status of the enterprise; (3) depict the | 


| versely affected by various 


| are passed 


simplicity | 


which will justify the investment, if it 
were prudently made in the public in- 


terest, and at the same time avoid its ‘ 
The purpose of investment 
To exhaust its util- j 


impairment. 
is to provide utility. 
ity is to impair the investment. 

“The utility of investment is its ca- 
pacity to render service. 
sideration passing in exchange for 
money invested in useful property is a 


i certain capacity to serve an intended 


purpose. Similarly, the only considera- 
tion received for money spent to keep 
that property in operative condition is 
restoration, in some measure, of the 
original capacity for service. Ability to 


| serve is an attribute, of course, of ca- 


pacity to serve. Manifestly, when the 
original capacity to serve is 50 per cent 
exhausted, the utility of the investment 


| is then diminished one-half, and the in- 


vestment itself is 50 per cent consumed, 


| although the momentary ability to serve 


may not have lessened. 
may have enhanced. If capacity to serve 
is restored to its original status, the 
integrity of the investment is likewise 
resored. When the capacity to serve is 
wholly exhausted, the investment and its 
utility are also exhausted. 
“The essential requirement, 
as we perceive it, is account for 
changes in the original capacity of physi- 


Contrarily, it 


to 


| cal property to serve that specific pur- 


pose for which 1t exists. That the resi- 
due of this capacity is favorable and ad- 
causes, and 
does not necessarily remain the same 
from year to year, we shal! undertake 
to show. 

“When new, physical 
possesses the maximum : 
cal end and for reason its 
capaci serve its intended purpose 
maximum degree. Thi 


his 
ity is gradual 


it is property 
nount of physi- 
‘ance, 
to 
present 
original capa 
due to variou 
specific cause 
or in part that 
The exh: 

ous operatio: 
other, and 
fectiveness, 


is 
exhausted 
specific causes, while othe: 
operate to restore in whole 
which has been exhausted. 
e agencies are in continu- 
with respect to one or the 
with varying degrees of ef- 

The effects of some of 
these causes accrue gradually, while the 
effects of others mature suddenly. The 
restorative agency operates with sudden 
effects. The inevitable result 
a fluctuation 
service capaci 

e. 


is to ca 
in that balance of original 


laim that the effects of exhaustion 
restoration neutralize one another 
is an assumption the grounds for which 
disappear when known facts and cir- 
cumstances which underlie the situation 
n review. Undeniably there 
are discrepancies in the periodical resi- 
due of e capacity. They should be 
take) cunt, first, because the finan- 
cial the company affected, 
and second, because the cost of that serv- 
rendered cannot otherwise 
tated. 


No Liability When 
Capacity Is Intact 

“The financial status is affected be- 
cause the original investment repre- 
sented a certain capacity for service. 
So long as that capacity remains intact 
there is no liability. When a part of 
that capacity is consumed, however, a 
liability its restoration is created. 
Consumption of capacity breeds restora- 
tive expense. Service costs are under- 
stated unless they include the cost of 
service capacity used up. 

“Among the ponderable causes which 
exhaust service capacity, the 


and 


to ac 


is 


status of 


ice curre} 


be co: 


rectiy 


Tor 


following 


} are generaily recognized: 


“(a) Lapse of time, which occasions 
deterioration due to the action of the 
elements, and decrepitude due to ad- 
vancing age; 

“(b) Wear and tear of usage, which 


The only con- } 


therefore, | 


use } 


ty which remains from time ' 


> 


Protection of Public 


i 
i 
| Said to Be Lacking 


Procedure Declared to Be 
Based on Assumptions 
Rather Than Facts. 


is augmented by the lapse of time; 


“(c) Inadequacy, which is inability | 


to meet the present demands of service 
requirements; 


““(d) Obsolescence, which arises from 


the fact that the property has ceased | a writ of certiorari to review and set | 


to be useful for practical or for econom- 
ical reasons; 

““(e) Public demand, which may be 
oceasioned by inadequacy, or 
cence, or both; 

“(f) Changes in the art, which give 


rise to inadequacy, or obsolescence, or | 


both; 

“(g) Casualties, due to accidents, 
fires, and acts of Providence; 

“There is but one cause, on the other 
hand, which contributes to the ‘replen- 
ishment of that service capacity which 
property possessed when it was new, 

“(h) Ordinary repairs, which are uni- 
versally made from day to day in all 
cases where the property is susceptible 
to repair; and 

“(i) General, or classified repairs, 
which are made periodically when ordi- 


nary pairs beco im n- | : i f i 
nary repairs become impotent or un | and, in the view of the court, retained 


economical. 

“These several factors which cause 
the ebb and flow of service capacity 
must be considered individually, both as 
to their effect and as to their incidence, | 
in order that they may be correctly | 
dealt with in accounting procedure. 
and that is repair, removal, and partial | 
replacement work. Difference in char- 
acter and efficacy divide this work, how- | 
ever, into two classes, each of which 
has a different signification, to-wit: 


Premises of Accounting 
Plan Are Outlined 

“The plan of procedure which the | 
groups here appearing would have | 
adopted in connection with the inaugura- | 
tion of depreciation accounting, will | 
later be developed in all its important 
details, but it should first be understood | 
that it rests upon the following prem- | 
ise: 

“1, The substance to be accounted for | 
is the capacity to serve an intended pur- 
pose which property possesses when it 
is new. 

“2. Depreciation is the exhaustion of | 
this substance which is the net result of | 
causes, such as lapse of time, wear and | 
tear of use, which are incessantly op- 
erating to exhaust it, and ordinary re- | 
pairs, which operate to retard exhaus- | 
tion. i 

“3. Other causes, not incessantly op- | 
erating, which affect the substance to } 
be accounted for, negatively or posi- 
tively, as the case may be, such as 
casualties, inadequacy, obsolescence, and 
restorative repairs, shall be accounted 
for in the measure of their actual effect, 
as and when their effects occur, and pur- 
suant to methods later discussed. 

“4, Expense of depreciation is that 
proportion of the investment cost of the 
property in question which is consumed 
when the capacity to serve the intended* 
purpose is wholly exhausted as the re- 
sult of “depreciation.” 

“5. Natural service capacity is that 
capacity to serve an intended purpose 
which exhaustible property possesses 
when it is new. 

“(a) With respect to property which 
is not susceptible to ordinary repairs, 
natural service capacity is a determi- 
nate quantity, and will be referred to as 
“Basis Service Capacity.” 

“(b) With respect to property which 
is susceptible to ordinary repairs, nat 
ral service capacity is not a determinate 
quantity, because the restorative effect 
of individual instances or ordinary re- 
pairs cannot be measured. However, the 
general effect of ordinary repairs, which 
comply with established standards of 
routine maintenance, van be considered 
in conjunction with, although not sepa- 
rately from, the natural service capacity 
of repairable property, and the combined 
result is a determinate quantity which 
will also be referred to as “Basis Serv- 


ice Capacity.” | 


| 
Basic Service 
Capacity Defined 
“6. Basic Service capacity, in the case 
of non-repairable property, is natural 
service capacity. In the case of repair- 
able property, it 
pacity plus the restorative effects of or- 
dinary repairs made in the course of 
routine maintenance. Basie Service Ca- 


is 


pacity is the nearest possible approach | 


to the substance to be accounted for as 
per Item 1, and is acceptable for ac- 
counting purposes, but it must be frac- 
tionized to accommodate 
processes. 

“7, Natural service life is a pseudonym 
for basic service capacity which is used 
to facilitate fractionizing to a unit basis 


the accountable quantity of basic service | 


capacity. Natural service life is the pe- 
riod of time intervening between the date 
property is placed in use to serve an in- 
tended purpose, and the date when it is 
expected that its retirement from such 
use will be necessitated by depreciation 
resulting from causes which are pres- 
ently operating, to-wit: lapse of time, 
and wear and tear of use, which ave ex- 


hausting, and ordinary repairs, which re- | 


tard exhaustion. * 

“8. Units of natural service life are 

the respective years, or months, as may 
i be appropriate, which comprise the term 
of natural service life. 

Note: Natural service life shall be ex- 
pressed in the accounts at service value, 
calculated on a unit basis. 

“9, Service value (the accountable 
value of natural service life) is the orig- 
inal investment cost (estimated if not 


known) of the item of property, after 
a 


obsoles- | 


} 
| 


| town Railway Company et al. 


natural service ca- | 


accounting | 


Rate Decisions 


| Finding Is Sustained 


Of Overpayment by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Appellate Court Affirms Dis- 
missal of Petition Attack- 
ing Power of I. C. C. to 
Issue Certificate. 


| The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, in a decision rendered on 
November 7, affirmed a judgment of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia which had dismissed the peti- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railway for 


| aside a decision and certificate of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, fixing 
the final amount found to be due the 


for the period following the period of 
Federal control. 
A “corrected certificate” issued by the 
Commission said that the company had 
| been overpaid in the sum of $1,320,241 
} in advance and partial payments amount- 
| ing to $12,000,000, while the company 


| 


| 


company under the six-month guaranty | 


Government to Road | 


| 


Port Differentials 


Interstate Commerce Commission Places 


AUTHORIZED) STATEMENTS ONLY, ARE 
PUBLISHED “ WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Final Valuation on Great Northern Lines 


Estimate of I. C.C. on Main Line and Subsidiaries 


Re- 


duces Sum Submitted in Owners’ Calculations. 


The Interstate Gommerce Commis- 
sion made public November 9 its 
final valuation report covering the 
property of the Great Northern 
Railway and subsidiaries as of June 
30, 1915, in Valuation Docket No. 
327. The full text of the report was 
begun in the issue of November 9 
and concludes in this issug as fol- 
lows: 

We have given careful consideration 
to all facts of record pertaining to the 
value of the Great Northern’s railroad 
as an economically develcped, well main- 
tained, and seasoned property in success- 
ful operation as a going concern. We 
find that the value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property of the Great 
Northern, owned and used for purposes 
of a common carrier, is $382,400,000, of 


| the property owned but not used $1,180,- 


| Valuation of Propert 


} 


; had claimed that $12,420,288 was due it, | 


and took the position that the later cer- 
| tificate was beyond the powers of the 
| Commission. 
| The court found that the Commission, 
| after issuing certificates for the earlier 
| payments before the amount was 


defi- | 


| nitely ascertained, retained jurisdiction | 
for the purpose of increasing the award 


jurisdiction also for the determinaion of 
the final amount necessary to make good 
the guaranty, whether less or greater 
than the amounts theretofore certified. 
The full text of the decision will 
be published in the issue of Novem- 
ber 12. 


| 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Decisions in rate cases made public 


November 10 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 


| 
| 
{ 


815, and of the property used but not 
owned $4,684,437. 
ies 
Of Other Carriers 

On like consideration of the facts of 
record pertaining to the values of the 
other carriers embraced in this report, 
we find that the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned 


or used for common carrier purposes by | 


each of these corporations is as set out 
below. 


Carrier. 
Montana Eastern Ry. Co. ..++- +++ 
Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Compa 
3randon, Devils Lake & Southern Ry. 
Minneapolis Western Ry. Co. -+- 
Duluth Terminal Ry. Co. ..++-+ 
Montana Western : 


We have 


the respective properties the following 
amounts for working capital, $9,650,000 


| for the Great Northern, $12,822 for the 


No. 15230. E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer | 


Company v. 
Decided 
November 1, 1927. 


fertilizer, in carloads, from Indianapolis, | 


Ind., to points in central territory found 
not to have been unreasonable in the past 
but to be unreasonable for the future. 
Reasonable rates prescribed for the fu- 
ture and reparation denied. 

No. 18177. Morse Dry Dock & Repair 
Company v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company et ‘al. Decided October 15, 
1927. Rate on two carloads of cast-iron 
pipe fittings, from Jacksonville, Fla., to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18224. Cline & Bernheim, Inc., v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany et al, 


Decided October 13, 1927. | 


Rate on one ecarload of scrap aluminum 
from Nashville, Tenn., to Aurora, IL, | 
found unreasonable and unduly prejudi- | 


cial. 
reparation awarded. 
No. 18373. Selig Company of Texas v. 


Farmers’ Grain & Shipping Company, 
and $2,592 for the Minneapolis Western. 


Orders will be entered in accordance 


with our findings herein. 


133 ¥.:C..C. 
Woodlock, Commissioner, concurring: 


I concur in the report in the instant case 
Akron, Canton & Youngs- | to the extent and for the reasons stated | 
in my concurring expression in Delaware | 
Sixth-class rates on | @ Hudson Co., 116 I. C. C. 311. 

dissenting: | production 
In my opinion the final value found by 
the majority is higher than the facts 


justify. 


Eastman, Commissioner, 


BY ssc 


eee eee 


included in the final values of -—— 


| tentative 


My general reasons for differing with | 


the method of valuation followed have 

been fully stated in previous cases, par- 

ticularly in San Pedro, Los Angeles & | 

Salt Lake R. R. Co., supra, 523-567, and 
| need not here be repeated. 
tures of this case, however, Warrant fur- 
ther brief comment. 


Certain fea- 


of the Great Northern 


In the case 


propey, the cost of reproduction less de- 
preciation of the property owned and 
used for purposes of a common Carrier 
is found to be $315,954,906, 
value of lands so owned and used is 
Reasonable rates prescribed, and | found to be $41,884,644, to which should 
be added $138,972 representing the pres- | 
ent value of rights in the public domain, | 


The present 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company, et al. | and $474,340 representing the present 


Decided October 14, 1927. Rate charged 
on one carload of galvanized iron ash 
cars from New York, N. Y., to Dallas, 


Tex., found applicable and not unreason- | 


able or otherwise unlawful. 
dismissed. 
No. 18506, Louisell 


Complaint 


Pine and Hard- 
Island & Pacific Railway Company et al. 
Decided October 14, 1927. 
and penalty storage charges collected 
on two carloads of lumber held for dis- 
position order at 
inapplicable because notice of refusal 
was not sent by wire to consignor, as 
provided by tariff. Reparation awarded. 

No. 18530. Beaumont Lumber Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company et Decided Oc- 
tober 14, 1927. S rate pine 
lumber from Oakdale, La., to Spaulding, 
Ark., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 18556. Che Motor Company 
of Michigan v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company et al. Decided 
October 14, 1927. Charges on a carload 
of passenger automobiles from Flint, 
Mich., to Marlin, Tex., 
Brownwood, Tex., found applicable and 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 17867. Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Lynchburg, Va.,v. Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided October 14, 1927. 


al. 


oat on 


vrolet 


carloads, from Chadwick and New York, 
N. Y., Fairhill, Lancaster and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., to 


and 


Demurrage | 


reconsigned to | 


| 


| 
! 


| 
| 


| Rates on cotton piece goods, in less-than- | 


Lynchburg, Va., found not unreasonable, | : 
: &; * | rates charged on less-than-carload ship- | 


unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prej- 
udicial. 

No. 17832. W. E. 
| San Francisco Railway Company et 
| Decided October 14, 1927. 
! of wooden ties shinped 
Mo., to Picher, Ok 
| been misrouted 0: 
| plaint dismissed. 

No. 17698. Holt Company of Texas 
| -—_—_— —_-—_— Sea 

deducting therefrom the cost value of 
salvage of the estimated cost of recov- 
ering salvage. 

“10. The straight 


al. 
Nine carloads 
from 
la., found not to have 

overcharged. 


line method of de- 


| 


employed. 


“11. The unit basis of accounting is 


employed, with such adaptations of the 
may be legitimately | 


“grouping” idea as 

used for the 
| simplicity. 

“12. The accounting procedure covered 


sake of eonvenience and 


by the plan is not confined to the single | 
| function of accounting for depreciation 
| and the expense thereof, but extends to | 
and comprehends al! transactions affect- 
ing natural service life and service value | 


| of existent property.” 


Seneca, | 


Com- 


termining the expense of depreciation is | 


$52,202. 
capital is $9,650,000. 

The total of these items is $368,102,- | 
862, 
wood Company, Inc., v. Chicago, Rock | value found. 





value of certain rights in private lands. 
only | 


cost 
for 


the latter 
allowance 


Incidentally, 


The working 


or $14,297,138 less than the final 
How this $14,297,138 is to 





its defects, points strongly in that di- 
rection. 

The present value of the lands and 
rights in lands owned and used for car- 
rier purposes is found, as shown above, 
to be $42,497,986. 
rier’s own claim of aggregate net outlay | 
in connection with all of its lands, in- | 
cluding those used for nonearrier pur- 
poses, $20,183,310, and of this net 
amount our bureau was able to verify 
only $15,998,464. 

Furthermore, the present value of do- 
nated lands owned and used for carrier 
purposes is found to be $7,457,037, and 
it appears that the carrier has realized | 
in cash from other gifts, grants, and do- 
nations muck as $17,924,206. 1 
unable to perceiv~ that the majority 
accorded any weight to these facts. 

Commissioners Hall, Taylor, 
Brainerd did not participate in the 
position of these cases. 

Regarding the company’s claims for 
cost of reproduction the report says: 


Method of Estimating 


Cost of Reproduction 

The Great Northern protests that our 
reported cost of reproduction new of 
its property is inadequate and inaccu- | 
rate in many respects; among other | 
things, that items properly includible 


is 


as 


am 
has 


and 
dis- 


| in a reproduction cost estimate have 


= - seam eeereeeeenenenesfeem 

Final value 

Owned but 
not used 


$4,31 


Used but 
not owned 
0,000 o 66805.05 
$155,500 


Owned 
and used 


$524,742 
+ Rea 155,500 a: aeeasivasy 
716,992 inpeees 81,496 
536,000 

185,600 


set eweee 





been omitted; that improper classifica- 
tions as between carrier and noncarrier | 
property have been made; that inade- | 
quate unit prices have been applied; 
and that errors occur in our report of | 
the facts and in the methods and prin- | 
ciples that we have employed. 

It protests, further, that inadequate 


provision is made for the cost of trans- | 


porting men, outfits, and supplies to the | 
sites of the assumed reconstruction. 

The methods and principles stated in | 
Texas Midland Railroad, 75 I. C. C. 1, | 
indicate our views as to how this re- 
cost should be ascertained, 
and these methods were followed in the 
valuation in estimating the | 
costs of reproduction new for the car- 
riers here considered. 

The railroad under valuation was as- 
sumed to be nonexistent, and we under- 
took to estimate what it would cost to | 


| build it under the general level of prices 


for material and labor prevailing dur- | 


| ing the period of from five to ten years | 


; most economicaily assembled. 


be accounted for I am unable from the | 


opinion of the majority to determine. 


In this case, also, I think that the evi- 
dence rather clearly indicates that the 


St. Louis, Mo., found | cost of reproduction new of the property 


at valuation date, based on the so-called 
1914 unit prices, is in excess of the rea- 
sonable original ‘cost. Among other 
things, the evidence of the State com- 
missions, even if allowance be made for 


v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- | 


Company. Decided October 14, 
1927. One carload shipment of tractors 
from Peoria, Ill., to Vernon, Texas, 
found to have been overcharged. Re- 
fund of overcharges directed. 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 17583. Traffic Bureau-Chamber 
of Commerce (Lynchburg, Va.) v. 
Southern Railway Company. Decided 
October 14, 1627. Rate charged on pol- 
ished marble, in less than carloads, from 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Lynchburg, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable basis 
indicated the future. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 16674. Johnston & Larimer Dry 
Goods Company v. 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 
cided October 14, 1927. 1. 


way 


for 


De- 
Combination 


ments of cotton piece-giuds from points 


Goff v. St. Louis- | @ official territory to Wichita, Kan., 


found unreasonable to the extent that 
the commodity rate factors from the 
Mississippi River crossings exceeded the 
contemporaneous third-class rates from 
the crossings to Wichita. 2. Joint 
through-rates charged on shipments 
from Southeastern and Carolina terri- 
tories to Wichita found unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceedea the con- 
temporaneous commodity rates to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Cairo, Ill, or other 
crossings, plus the contemporaneous 
third-class rate beyond. Reparation 
awarded. 


Operating Averages 
Of Railroads Compared 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


made public on November 10 a compar- | 


ative statement of operating averages 


' of Class I steam railways in the United 


States for the six years 1921 to 1926, 


giving comparisons of the performance 


of the roads as to 25 selected items, 


| This is the fifth of a series of such 


prior to June 30, 1914. All existing | 


| means of transportation, aside from the | 
| property itself which is under reproguc- 
| tion, Were assumed to be available for 


the hauling of men and materials to 


| junction points on the carrier’s line. 


Allowance for Transport 


| Of Men and Materials 


The carrier’s properties were divided 
into convenient valuation sections, giv- 
ing consideration to the most suitable 
locations for material yards, these usu- 
ally being located at those junction 
points with other carriers where mate- 
rial necessary in construction could be 
The time 
that would elapse during the different 
stages of construction, from the begin- 
ning of grading to the completion of the | 
work on each valuation section and the 
opening of that section for operation, 
was estimated as accurately as possible, | 
and upon the completion of any section 
of the carrier's line under such a con- 
struction program it was assumed to 
be available in the reproduction of other 
sections. 

This is consistent with our previous 
decision. To the cost of the material at 
its source we added the charges at the 
lowest tariff rates, or at what we con- 
sidered reasonable commodity rates in 
the event the applicable tariffs contain 
class rates only, for transportation to 


' the junction point most convenient to 


Com- | 


over the carrier’s own line was limited 


Va.,:} 


the valuation section where used. 
Transportation of men and materials | 


to those tracks which already had been 
reproduced under the program. The 
expense of this company haul was esti- | 
mated to be 5 mills per ton-mile. 
The carriers accept this method for 
ascertaining the cost of reproduction, 
but object to some of the details of its | 
application and also to many of the | 


| basic unit costs we have used. 


Atchison, Topeka & | 


| ing the property under valuation to be 


river | 


At the hearing our engineers, when 
called at witnesses, questioned the prin- | 
ciples above outlined and submitted re- | 
vised estimates of cost of reproduction 
new prepared under an entirely differ- 
ent conception of the term, which they 
recommend for acceptance instead of 
the methods used in the Texas Midland 
case, . 

The significant feature of their ree- 
ommendation is that instead of assum- 


as a whole nonexistent, every portion 
thereof is, regardless of reproduction 
program, assumed to be available for 
the reproduction of any other portion. 

Foxy reasons sufficiently stated in 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Roy. Co., 
127 I. ©. C. 1, where the method here 


| proposed was under consideration, we 


are unable to accept these recommen- 


dations. 


compilations issued by the Commission 
as Statement No, 27200. 

In addition to the comparisons for | 
the individual roads the statement gives 
the basic data from which_ it is com- | 
piled for the roads of the United States 
as a whole and by regions and districts | 
for the year 1926, 

Copies may be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


| 
| 


In contrast, the car- | 


| Steamship 


| the 


| structure, 


{ 


PRESENTED HeErkIN, BEING 
Unirtep ‘States DAILY. 


amen 


Accountancy 


Baltimore Complains 
Discrimination Made 


In Steamship Rates 


Differential in Rail Charges 
Said to Be Nullified by 
Ocean Lines in Favor of 
Other Ports. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


| and the Mayor and City Council of Bal- 
| timore have sent to the Interstate Com- 


merce 
plaint 


Commission, for filing, a com- 
against the American-Hawaiian 
Company and other steam- 
said to be members of the 
States Intercoastal Conference, 


ship lines 
United 
The complaint asks the Commission 
to require the steamship lines to remove 
an alleged discrimination ageainst the 
port of Baltimore in favor of the ports 
of New York, Boston and Philadelphia, 
resulting from the adoption of “Confer- 
ence Rule No. 8 or Port Equalization 


| Rule” in connection with traffie received 


by the lines from rail carriers at the 
North Atlantic ports for loading 
Indirect Adjustment Required. 
With respect to sluch traffic received 
by the steamship lines from. the rail 
carriers at Baltimore, the complaint 


| Says, “the equatization contemplated by 


said rule involves and requires an indi- 
rect adjustment of inland rail rates gov- 
erning the transportation by rail of said 


| traffic from points of shipment in the 


interior of the United States and Can- 
ada to Baltimore in such manner and to 
such extent as to make the cost of such 
rail.shipments to Baltimvre equal to the 
cost of corresponding rail shipments to 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia.” 


Claim Differentials Nullified. 


The text of the complaint continues: 
*“That the avowed purpose and object 


| of said practice and of the rates result- 


ine therefrom, and the actual result 
thereof, is to equalize inland rail rates 
applying to said traffic by abrogating, 
or nullifying, the established dlfferen- 
tials in said rail rates as between said 


| North Atlantic Ports; end the manipu- 


lation of 1id ocean rates hereinbefore 
described is done with the express pur- 
pose of thereby effecting aw increase in 
cost of rail transportation from 
points in the interior of the United States 
and Canada to North Atlantic 
Ports, including Baltimore, which have 
a differential advantage in the rail rate 
said increase in’ cost being 
measured by said differentials. 


those 


exactly 

“That by reason of the facts herein- 
before stated, the defendants, individ- 
ually, and _ collectively acting through 
said Conference, have accorded and are 
now according to the Ports of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston advantages and 
preferences, and corresponding preju- 
dices and disadvantages to the Port of 
Baltimore, in violation of Section 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Say Practice Is Illegal. 

That the conduct of the individual de- 
fendants in combining and concerting to- 
gether in the form of a Conference and 
establishing, maintaining and _ applying, 
inesuch combination and concert, the 
rates herein complained of, or engaging 
in practices relating to said rates 
herein complained of, or in making, 
maintaining and applying any uni- 
form rate or rates, or adopting or en- 
gaging in any form of practice in rela- 
tion to such rates, is illegal; and in so 
far as the rates and charges exacted and 
charged by said defendants and _ said 
practices in connection therewith may be 
held to operate directly or indirectly to 
increase the cost of rail transportation 
to Baltimore from points in the. interior 
of the United States and Canada, or to 
equalize the cost of said inland trans- 
portation as between Baltimore on the 
one hand and New York, Boston and 


as 


| Philadelphia on the other hand, the same 
| are unreasonable and discriminatory and 
| in violation of Setcion 


2 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 
Answer to Charges Asked. 
“Wherefore, your complainants pray 
that the defendants herein may be 


| severally required to answer the charges 


herein, and that after due hearing and 
investigation an order may be made re- 
quiring the defendants and each of 


| them— 


To 
prejudice 


cease and desist .from the 
and discrimination 


“ ( a ) 
undue 


| against Baltimore in respect of traffic 


received by said defendants or any of 
them from common carriers by railroad 
at the Port of Baltimore for transship- 
ment by water toa port or ports on the 
Pacific Coast; and that they and each of 
them be required to cancel, annul and 
abandon all rates, practices, rules and 
regulations now maintained, practiced or 


| applied by them or any of them in re- 


spect to said traffic the intent or effect 
of which is, or may be, to increase, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the cost -required to 
be paid by shippers for transportation 


| from points in the interior of the United 
| States or Canada to Baltimore beyond 


the cost of such transportation as the 
same is determined by established pub- 


| lished tariffs, or to equalize the cost of 
| said 
| Baltimore 


inland transportation as _ between 
on the one hand and New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia on the 
other hand. 


Contend Inland Rates Affected. 
“(b) To cease and desist from con- 
certing or combining together for the 
purpose of adopting or engaging in any 
practice, or of adopting or applying any 
rule, regdUlation or practice which di- 
rectly or indirectly affects, or may affect, 
the cost of inland transportation from 
points in the interior of the United 
States and Canada to the said several 
North Atlantic Ports or any of them, 
“And your complainants pray for such 
other and further relief as may to the 
Commission seem wise, in the publi¢ in- 
terest, and to which your complainants 
are found to be entitled,” 
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November Offerings 
Of ‘Treasury Notes 
Are Oversubscribed 


Success of Present Issue May 
Eliminate Usual Quarterly 
Operation on Decem- 
ber 15. 


Subscriptions to the November 15 
offering of certificates of indebtedness 
amounted to more than two and one- 
half times the $400,000,000 which the 
Department of the Treasury sought to 
raise in its fiscal operations, and the 
subscription books, therefore, have been 
closed: as of the close of business No- 
vember 9, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, announced No- 
vember 10 in an oral statement. 


The latest figures compiled by the De- | 


partment showed total subscriptions of 
$1,067,723,000 already in hand, while 
unknown amounts still in the mails re- 
main to be counted, according to. Mr. 
Mellon. He said that an “insignificant 
amount” of the total was made up of 
offers to exchange maturing Second Lib- 
erty converted bonds for the new issue 
of certificates of indebtedness, which 
bear only 3% per cent interest and ma- 
ture next June 15. 
Taxes Due Next Month. 

Mr. Mellon was unable to say defi- 

nitely yet whether the success of the 


present offering would mean elimination | 
| 


of the usual quarterly fiscal operation 


on December 15. Treasury records show | 
that a series of Treasury notes aggre- | 


gating about $335,000,000 mature De- 


cember 15, but attention was called by | 


Mr. Mellon to the fact that a quarterly 
installment of taxes is due simultane- 


the governing factors in the Depart- 


ment’s decision whether it will be pos-*| 


sible to omit a financing period in De- 
cember, as was done in June. 

It is the intention of the Department, 
according to Mr. Mellon, to accept only 
the amount of offers for which the orig- 
inal plan called, that is, an aggregate of 
$400,000,000 or thereabouts. The sug- 
gestion was advanced that the amount 
might run to $500,000,000, but to this 
Mr. Mellon replied that the Department 
certainly would not accept a sum so 
great as that. 

The Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, said in this connection 
that, while the Department had used 
every effort to call attention of bond- 
holders to the order ending interest pay- 
ments on the securities, it has been usual 
for the bonds to be returned to the 
Treasury slowly. The first few days 


after November 15, he said, will see a | 


large percentage of the total of $757,- 
502,400 turned in for redemption but in 
previous retirement operations, there 
always have been millions of dollars of 
such securities that drift in days, and 
even weeks, after the interest has ceased. 
This circumstance, it was suggested by 
the Department, probably wiil have 
some bearing on the necessity for the 
sale of new securities next month. 


Bank k Acceptances 
Heavier in Dallas 


A seasonal increase in debits to in- 
dividual accounts together with an in- 
crease in the volume of acceptances by 
accepting banks was reported for Sep- 
tember by the Federal Reserve Bank of 

Dallas in a monthly survey of business 
just issued. 


Following is the full text of the part | 
of the bank’s statement dealing financial ! 


conditions in the Eleventh District: 


A seasonal increase was reflected in | 


debits to individual accounts at banks 
located in 16 principal cities of this dis- 


trict during September. Charges at these | 


centers during the month amounted to 
$804,178,000 which was 20.6 per cent 
larger than in August and 2.3 per cent 
greater than in September, 1926. Four- 


teen cities showed increases over the | 


previous month and nine reported gains 
over the corresponding month of last 
year, 


A further increase was reflected in the | 
volume of acceptances executed by ac- | 
cepting banks of the Eleventh District | 


and outstanding at the close of the 
month, Acceptances executed by these 
banks and which were outstanding on 
September 30 amounted to $8,255,253 
and were larger than at the close of any 
previous month. Acceptances executed 
against imports and export transactions 
and ottstanding at the close of Septem- 
ber amounted to $1,383,163 as compared 
to $1,242,371 a month earlier, while those 


based on the domestic shipment and | 
storage of goods rose from $4,676,630 on 


August 31 to $6,872,090 on September 1. 


Railroad Given More Time 


To Build Line in Mississippi | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 19 announced an extension 
of the time to January 1, 1929, for the 
comptetion of an extension of the New 
Orleans Great Northern Railroad in 
Hinds, County, Miss., under a certificate 
issued by the Commission on September 
7, 1926. 








Hearing Set for Application 
Of Railway to Extend Line 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on November 10, that the ap- 
plication of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway for authority to acquire 
the franchise and property, rights anc 
credits of the West Side Belt Railroad | 
and to assume its indebtedness has been | 
assigned for hearing on November 23 


in Pittsburgh, Pa., before the Public | 


Service Commission of Pennsylvania. 


HEREIN, BEING 








Circulation of F ederal Reserve Notes 


And Member Bank Deposits Rise for Week 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks as of | 


| creased 


of $87,100,000 in bill and security hold- 
, of $17,600,000 in Federal reserve 
note circulation, 
member bank 


Treasury 


reserve deposits, 
decrease of $25,200,000 in cash reserves, 
Holding of discounted bills increased $81,- | 
400,000, of Government securities $3,800,- ; 

F acceptances purchased i 
open market $1,800,000. 

Discount holdings of the New York 
$78,700,000 during the 
week, of the Cleveland bank $11,700,000, | 
and of Boston $4,200,000, while the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank of San Franciseo re- 

RESOURCES: 
with Federal 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. 


serve 


bank increased 


Gold held exclusively against F. 
Gold settlement fund with F, R. Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks........ 689,849 677,945 


OMAN, GONE MOMOEC CN cd cya cu Sale we aie. aa nex degeds 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Non-reserve cash 
Bills discounted: 

. S. Government Se Bis vvivsvcve 276,454 208,723 
Other bil ls discounted . 


Total bills discounted ....... 





Bills bought in. open market 
| U.S. Government securities: 
ously. The Secretary added, however, | 
that conditions next month will provide | 


| Other securities 


Total bills and securities....... 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
Ali other resources ...........- 


Total resources 


Member bank—reserve account ........ 
GOV ORSON igs Ss 4 5.55:0605 60a cee 

Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


LOCA) GEPOBIES. «0 .ocysccccces 
Deferred availability items is 
ane paid in 


All other liabilities evbessea 


Total liabilities ‘ 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit ‘and F. R. note 
liabilities combined . Riaeacs % 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 
CIN. COPMOMEMDMOCUIS 4. i065 icc aco ce%psivcens 


| the central reserve cities of 
thousands of dollars: 

NEW YORK—52 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total ............. 
discounts—Total 


Secured by U.S 
Secured by. stocks and bonds .. 
All other Ioans and discounts ‘ 
InVesta EEN oo ov kk vnc a 0. caaeenrcees 


S. Government securities 

Other bonds, stocks and securities 
| Reserve with F. 
MBI 2) WANNER “oo Fees vas bce esis 
Net demand deposits ......... 
Time deposits Rewnane 
| Government deposits 

Due from banks ve 
EIGER MAMMIME 2 ates cia sie v'4-a vlna. ow eal nia meee MONT W Oe 
Borrowings from F., 


R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. 


On demand 
CHICAGO—45 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total .. 2... .eeeeeeeee 
Loans and discounts—Total ..............000% 
Seeured +d stocks oon bonds 


All other loans and discounts seeeees 
Tn VOREMONRBaer OLB) his idscss oc a ooo sessrsjene 


U. S. Government securities .. 2... 065 
Other bonds, 


stocks and securities .... 
| Reserve with F’. R. bank ..,......0¢ 
Cash in vault PAS Ewes 
Net demand deposits ....... 

Time deposits 


ee ee 





Government deposiis ...... as 
Due from banks 
| Due to banks 


Company Seeks License 
To Build Transmission Line 





The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Calif., has made 
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Acceptances 


Bill and Security Holdings of Reserve Banks Also Gain 
While Cash Reserves De-"*::e. 


ported a decline in discounts 
000 and St. Louis a decline 
| 000. The System’s holdings 
| ances purchased in the open 
$1.860,000, of Treasury 
| cates. $7,700,000, and of United States | 
bonds $4,200,000, while holdings 
notes declined $8,100,000. 
The principal changes in Federal re- 
note circulation for the week com- 
| prised increases of $9,400,000 
by the Federal Reserve Bank 
delphia, $4,900,000 by Cleveland, 
| $2,800,000 by Richmond. 
Following is the Board’s compilation 
| of the resources and liabilities of the 12 
| Federal Reserve banks combined on No- | 
vember 9 and November 2, 
November 10, 1926, the figures being | 
in thousands of dollars: 


11-9-27 11-2-27 


Beccvcresses 1,503,631 1,609,809 
TVevoves 47,006 40,072 


Et 1,550,637 1,649,881 


seeeeeeeeeeercrirceses 151,570 134,856 








| Foreign Exchange | 





| Czechoslovakia (krone) 

| Der :nark ‘¢krone) » 

| England ¢ pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ‘ 
Germany (reichsmark) ... 
Greece (drachma) c6eewe 660 
Holland ( sruilder).......... 
Hungary (pengo)........ 

Italy (lira) iehs 650Q% 
Norway (krone)........ 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) a A 
RUMAGIG COU). i. vs reccces oes 006170 
MORE WEPRROERT vetoed eo wen 1704 

| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland( franc) e 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) Wititeswee's 017602 | 
A 


China (Chefopo tael) 
China ( Hankow tael) 
| China ¢Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) ‘ 
| China ( Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
| | China (Yuan dollar) 





Coe deceevesere ee we eeerrsarets 3,041,491 3,066,653 


Reaxvaests 669,435 603,971 
2,909,921 2,931,797 
53,029 65,657 





DAVEE CON 4S.6 SOO Se Oe 65.0-09,0.0064 94,800 102,852 
Certificates of indebtedness ... 2... ...ceceeees 


- : (ao 

184,187 170,498 

SCLC KEETS 460,641 379,221 
eNes CUNT K ES 336,413 334,576 

281,656 277,478 

153,754 146,046 

MOB enh 530,210 526,376 
600 600 


1,327,864 1,240,773 


Ooveseaes 564 565 
odecccevves 669,962 715,124 
Coeccvoees 59,844 59,774 
14,187 13,847 





Oe eo a 5,166,941 5,152,393 


LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation. . . 


1,734,696 1,717,116 


veeee 2,368,905 2,362,429 


iaaeaes 22,048 oo 
7,000 5,572 

25,379 30,170 

a —_____ 

2,423,332 2,404,294 

seeeeeees 631,752 654,634 
aiaaees 131,381 131,388 
NeRNT KOS 228,775 228,775 
sian 17,005 16,186 


5,166,941 5,152,393 





73.1% 74.466 


182,795 186,595 


The Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member 
Chicago and New York follows, the figures 


11-9-27 11-2- 
- 6,875,965 agiogse 
5,078,478 5,028,412 





. Government obligations..... 41,185 40,696 


2,337,367 2,315,640 


seeeees 2,699,928 — 2,672,076 


1,797,487. 1,781,920 


900,090 892,405 


cokes ceecs «SO EsONL 889,515 


780,489 737,190 


Sytteee 65,113 57,731 


5,336,050 5,285,678 
1,049,663 ° 1,034,543 


S. Government obligations.... 73,600 14,450 


43,984 65,422 

ie 102,960 112,215 
1,272,217 1,327,555 
106,890 27,578 
33,290 3,128 


| Loans to brolners and dealers. (secured by stocks 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others...... 


seseeee 2,125,439 — 1,082,988 


1,277,334 1,279,378 
981.759 1,009,389 


3,384,529 3,371,705 











seseceteees 2,576,738 2,579,173 
veeses 807,791 792,532 
1,857,272 1,850,526 
1,155,939 1,450,375 

perk 14,32 15,720 
essees 759,012 769,092 


682,606 665,563 
401,333 400,151 





| Borrowings from F. R. bank— Tots - Maar ines 6,107 16,647 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations..... 3,360 14,291 


rae 175,948 176,336 
seaeus 225,385 223.815 

oc ccccceece 169,16 187,367 
eeeee 19,526 17,874 
ebeeene 1,259,168 1,261,294 
563,726 561,350 

7712 11,462 

eco ak 152,633 147,451 
355,546 359,317 

2,747 2,356 





application to yee Federal Power Com- 
| mission for a license for the ‘construe. 
tion of a transmission line, 
long, in Los Angeles County, 
mission stated orally on November 9.| valuation report finding the final value | 
A a of the line would lie in Angeles | of the Apalachicola Northern Railroad as 


Natishal Forest, 
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Farm Loans 








New York, November 10.—The Federal | 


Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


November 10, 1927. 


| §22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable 
rencies are shown below: 






in the foreign cur- 


Country 


Europe: 


AUStrvi® COCRHING) iiiccicecs ces 14090 
FOItes. CRGID) ciscsseeccce eee 1394 . 
Bulgaria (Franc) Pies aee 007208 





2690 
1928 





ia: 





India (rupee) 
Japa in (ven) 









Singapore (S. §.) (dollar) . 5604 
North America: 
Canada ( “ollar) Baise dereienes 1.001517 
Cuba (peso).......... pins’ e:s M9974 
Mexico (peso) Iw aan & Ose ATION 
Newfoundland (dollar)......... 998875 
South Ame- ca: 
Argentine (peso) (gold)........ 9701 
BIGeUs “OC MIILOIS) 5 hsiccs0s aed e 0 as 1192 

| Chile (peso) Di da wba kame Bw 1278 

9 | Uruguay (peso)... att : 1.0335 


so «| Rev enues coved 
140,882 ee Tax Inv estigations | 


—_ \ 


| Colleetions in August Total 


| From 29,252 


Cases of Delinquency. 
Deputy collectors of internal revenue 
conducted a total of 29,252 revenue pro- 
| ducing inves‘igations in August, it has 
just been reported to the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue by the chief, A. E. Duns- 
more, of the field procedure section of 


| the accounts and collections unit. These 
0 | investigations brought $4,651,314 into the 


Treasury. 


Following is the full text of the report: | 
Deputy collectors of internal revenue | 
§ | served 7,806 warrants of distraint during | 


the month of August, 1927, which re- 


sulted in the collection of $3,092,937. The 
71 | number of investigations made in con- 


nection with the verification of income- 
tax returns and the unesvering of de- 


| linqguent taxpayers was 14,746, from 
which $1,177,114 additional revenue was | 


produced. 

Miscellaneous tax investigations num- 
bered 6,700 resulting im the collection of 
$381,263, making a total of 29,252 rev- 
enue-producing investigations and a total 


| production of revenue of $4,651,314. 


During the month 1,715 zone deputy 
collectors attacked to the collectors’ 


offices averaged 17 vevenue-producing | 


investigations each. The’ production for 
the month of August was below the 
monthly average for the reason that Au- 
gust is the popular vacation period, and 


3 | for the further reason that delinquent 
| taxes as a source of revenue gradually | 


are becoming exhausted. 
For the past few years special atten- 


tion has been given by collectors’ field 


forces to the investigation of transcripts, 


, | the verification of Forms 1099, the serv- | 
~ | ing of warrants for distraint, and the 
| conduct of drives for delinquent taxes. 


The increase in the production of zone 
deputy collectors for the past five years, 
notwithstanding that during the period 
the force has been considerably de- 


creased and the tax materially reduced, | 


is worthy of note. 


The production for the frseal year 1928 | 
was approximately $47,000,000, while the | 
fiseal year 1924 shows almost $54,000,- | 
000. For the fiscal year 1925 the produc- | 


tion exceeded $58,000,000. 

The greatest increase in the produc- 
tion record of zone deputy collectors was 
during the fiscal year 1926, when it ex- 


| ceeded $78,000,000, which was $20,000,- 


000 in excess of the previous year. 
The production for 1927 reached the 
peak, more than $78,600,000 being col- 
lected and reported for assessment. The 
average production per deputy in 1927 
exceeded the average for 1926 by $5,598, 
while the average production per deputy 
in 1926 exceeded the average for 1925 
by $11,241. 


‘inal Valuation Reports 


On Two Roads Are Issued | 





Final valuation reports have just been 


| made public by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission finding the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the Sunset 
Railway to be $1,083,800 as of 
1916, and that of the Rowlesburg & 


| Southern Railroad to be $84,250 as of 


1918. 





Apalachicola Northern Line 


Given Final Valuation 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on November 10 made public a final 


of 1917 to be $1,640,000, 








| Intermediate C redit I Banks Report That 


Most Direct Loans Were Made on Cotton 


| 
| 
| 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Securities 








Total Advances of $25,449,000 and Discounts of $41,- 
896,000 Are Shown in Statement for October 29 


The report of the 12 Federal Inter- , 
mediate Credit Banks to the Federal | 
Farm Loan Board as of October 29 | 
shows direct loans of $25,449,759.60 and | 
discounts of $41,956, 784. 66, the Board 





Statement of rediscounts, direct loans and advances upon the respective com- 
modities of the twelve Federal Intermediate Credit Banks as of October 
shown by reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board: 


District. Direct Loans 
PEMMMPTIOIG 5: v5, acura ew WHEN KIN $500,000.00 
ESURGAINOLO 5 06.6. 48S 66 4610S 2,936,789.13 
NN MNMNAISE 6:4: 6:4 Week Se ewse eas 2,055,000.00 
RRMEBVING 555.0 6004S exc vahets 2,340,795.00 
PNO@PUS OLICHIS va. 6 cue 6 ows becine 4,590,119.72 
ite, MNOUIN 4.0.c 1 Cues wee HENS 542,625.33 
a ee ae eer rr ee 711,388.92 
PRGA 60-5 0.860860 6 666604055 844,166.86 
WE OORCE s,s 95. Cease we eee 3,601,280.12 
ERONBGON 5.0.0 CE v.es 6a wheisine. CA dese ees 

} OPMOOCY 550.53 voce enews wavs. 5,033,882.98 
i eer eer 1,293,711.63 
OCA! 0.04.4. Series cap ee eee ONION 


District. 

i re 

) RRMRAENOIC 65. kb So. woe wee E NAS “a 

| SMNIDIA 5 46 6 See Been eK. 3,640,046.04 
RMMRB VIG ci 2b eWie 60.848 65a he 72,782.94 
POW OTICANE 56 eee cc sc csaes 3,833,085.38 
te BIONIC rich Wesee we eeeeiavas 895,842.: 
Re MED -1 73) Vie. e ese ew ees Vare 6 
SEE 6.0 ASE K OOS ERTIES Maw eeNtAes 
WHEE 5 6c cc eet ee ee secsives 194,766.54 
BROCEBION 6 6.60 06 ecw own teenie 597,888.80 
| BPRS ioc k caeds o0.0 Serer Ss 


os =.) i er rr 


WBOUEL 4 056.46 ode © BOE KONTS $24,667,. 


District. 

PE MT CUE or 0G Oe Oia bb 0 Vier ca en ela ONO THES 
a eee ee Siw ee ehh ee ehh 
at 1 ere ee eer hr rer eae te eee 
NIG sy. 6-565 5 65 eee we OS 8 ETE CO EER Oe CHET OTN 
WELD 0.6. 0s 0: 504 Hee ee eE ARETE ws Qos sincesss 
MUON 5 6 6456-3 ce eR ONT EEUE OES Oe Ke EE e ees 
Berkeley . 42050 ccc cccsssessseseccccscvserers 
Spokane ..... 00.02 ec ccscsescecveccescescceres 

SEGA ca: Vad Sas Aw AN eR GE EAE Soe s SOW VES 


Classification of direct loans: 


>— 
Tobacco: Springfield, $500,000; Balti- , 
more, $2,936,789.13; Louisville, $2,540,- | 


795; total, $5,777,584.13. 


Canned fruits and vegetables: St. Paul, 
$20,000; Berkeley, $740,983.93; Spokane, 


$653,126.67; total, $1,414,110.60. 
Raisins: Berkeley, $3,800,000. 


Wheat: St. Paul, $688,32838; Omaha, 
| $550,000; Wichita, $1,175,000; total, $2,- 
| 413,328.38. 


Red Top Seed: St. Louis, $14,000. 
Bea ns: Berkeley, $250, 000. 


< PRIVATE INITIATIVE IS ESSENTIAL TO AN INDUSTRY'S ‘GROWTH - 











Employee effort 
is recognized 
andrewarded 
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announced November 10. 
The greatest amount of di 


lowed by loans on tobacco, 
| $5,777,584.13. 


aggtegat ing 
Following is the 
1¢ Board’s statement: 


«| Civil 


12,930,494.19 


i 


$66,436,544.35 | 


$41,986,784.66 
CLAS SIFIC ATION OF REDISC ou NTS. 
ee Credit 








,605,485.82 


594,168.12 
3,192,034.91 


Livestock Loan Savings' Banks 





$17,033,745.12 


Spokane, 818 
Alfalfa Seed: 


: Wichita, $131,280.12; Berke- 
y, $42, 3. 1G: Spokane, 544,309.96; total, 
| $1,015,163.48. 
Cotton: Columbia, $2,055,000 ; 
leans, $4,590,119.72; St. Louis, 
be nv $2,295,000; total, 





$< 9, 1% 24,989.73. 


$194, 233 3 055 total, $5: 37 7,986.3 
Berkeley, $6,32 


Spending Their 
Working Lives 


for Service 


N the electric light and power business, 
I the strong arm of industry has been 
muscled with experience. Many are the 


records of a lifetime of service. 


At theclose of 1926 an even hundred em- 

ployees had been with the Commonwealth 

Edison Company for 30 years or more; and 
501 employees had 20 years of service behind 
them. These know company problems and 
policies. They plan for years ahead. 


The average length of service of the five 
vice-presidents who direct the major oper- 
ations of the company was 32 years. The 
average for department heads—some 40 
who are members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee—was 26 years. The average for all 
employees, over 9900, was six years. The 
entire organization offered the equivalent of 
56,316 years of light and power business ex- 
perience to the city of Chicago, to the cus- 
tomers, to the stockholders. 


Safeguarding the investment of the company 
as well as the service to the community is 
this experienced organization —a pioneer in 
an industry only 46 years old. 


We represent this and other public utility 
companies operating in 20 states We will 
be glad to serve your investment needs. 
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Finance 





U. S. Treasury Statement 


Nov -mber 8 


(Made Public November 10, 1927) 


Receipts. 


| Customs receipts. ...... 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 


Income tax ...... 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ...... 


| Miscellaneous re ceipts. s 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts.... 


| Balance previous day... 


Total eee 
Expenditures. 


2 | Ge neral expenditures... 
| Interest on public debt. 

7) Refunds of receipts. 

7} Panama Canal ........ 

2 | Operations in — ac- 


GOSS hivadvc eeinaee 

Adjusted service ‘ certifi- 
cate fund . 

service retirement 
fund eT ee eee 

Investment of trust 
funds ' 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
| Publie-Jebt expenditures 
chargeable against 
ordinary receipts 
Other public-debt expen- 
RESCUTOR: Viiv ewe bwws vs 


> | Balance today ......... 


Total 


Monday. 





Tae 


228, 40: 3,127.5 57 


$9,113,759.68 


10,698,010.79 
2,508,200.00 


218,: 304,950.26 


rere 231,762,845.30' 
The accumulative | figures, 
with the comparative analysis 
ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are published each 
















Peabody Coal Company 





The Parmelee Company 





& Katz Corporation 






































UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Serect, CHICAGO 


St. Lout 





indianapolis 
Louisville 


- 


#| | Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So, La Salle Street, Chicago | 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 


STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 


ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 
JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 
LAWRENCE STERN, President 


This company conducts ageneral securities 
business, originating and participating in 
high- grade investment issues. 








Corner of our new 
Chicago offices 
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Invested Capital 


Withdrawal From Earnings Corresponding to Share 


Of Surplus Declared Dividends to Stockholders: 


Status as Loans 
Denied by Ruling 


Money Not Applied to Conduct 
of Business, Says Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


GREENFIELD BROTHERS CLOTHING COM; 
PANY V. J 
ReEveNvUF, BoArp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 
6912. 

Withdrawals by stockholders, repre- 


senting totals of balances of withdraw- } 


als from surplus earnings, were in the 
nature of dividends or distributions of 
profit, and may not be added to invested 


capital, the Board of Tax Appeals held | 


herein. 
Bernard 


Commissioner. 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: e 
Findings of Fact: The petitioner is 
a Missouri corporation. Five Green- 


the stock of several affiliated corpora- 
tions engaged in the clothing business 


in different localities, and had also some | 


partnership interests equally owned. 


Division of Holdings 
Equal Among Brothers 
Among the corporations which were 
affiliated. all of the stock of which 
these individuals owned, were the 
Greenfield Brothers Custom Shirt 
Company and the Greenfieid Brothers 
Clothing Company, Missouri corpora- 
tions, and Greenfield Clothing Com- 
pany, a Kansas corporation, the stock 
in which for the years involved and 
some years prior thereto was owned 
equally by the brothers as follows: 
All equally until the death of Gus 
Greenfield, November 30, 1916, after 
which, on June 14, 1917, his stock was 
taken over equally by his four brothers 
- heretofore named, a settlement based on 
the state of accounts as of March 1, 


1917. being made with his widow, Fran- | 


ces Greenfield. Sam Greenfield (unmar- 
ried) died November 24, 1921, the re- 
maining brothers continuing to have 
equal interests in the different corpora- 
tions. 


At the date of Gus Greenfield's death, ! 


the Greenfield Clothing Company owed 
him = $3,347.85. One-fourth of this 
amount was credited to each of the four 
remaining brothers. 

Dividénds in various amounts 
February, 1910, to February 5, 1917, 
wefe declared by the Greenfield Cloth- 
ing Company. 
latter date were declared. 

During the years involved and prior 
thereto, as far back as January 31, 1914, 
all the brothers, other than Gus Green- 
field, through an understanding among 
them, withdrew moneys from the profits 


of Greenfield Clothing Company and the | 


amount of these withdrawals continued 
to increase as time went on. 
est charge was made nor was any inter- 
est paid on such withdrawals. 

The withdrawals which were. made 


from time to time were in exact or close | 
proportion to the respecive stockholdings | 
No notes were given for | 


of the brothers. 
such withdrawals nor were payments 
made on the same other than as they 


might be affected by dividends declared | 


and paid to wipe out such withdrawals. 
There is some disparity in the balance 


transferred from time to time from the | 


so-called drawing account. 


Status of Loans Asked 


For Money Withdrawals 

Opinion by Littleton: The complaint of 
petitioner is evidenced by earnest insis- 
tence, ably presented by counsel 
the sum of $92,001.92 should be added to 
the Greenfield Clothing Company’s in- 


vested capital for the year ended Janu- | effect, See Spencer v. Lowe, 198 Fed. v. 


ary 31, 1918, and the sum of $96,001.92 
should be added to said company’s in- 
vested capital for the year ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1919. 

The two amounts represent totals of 
balances of withdrawals from the 


The petitioner contends that, as there 
was no formal declaration of dividends 
for the years involved, such amounts can 
not properly. be consicered dividends or 
distributions of surplus, but should be 
considered indebtedness of stockholders 
to the company in the nature of loans 
by the company and therefore consti- 
tuted invested capital of the company as 
bona fide accounts receivable. 

It is further insisted that as withdraw- 
als were not always on an exact equal 


basis and according to the respective | 


holdings of stock, they were not divi- 
dends, but were assets of the company 
and should be treated as invested capital. 
The evidence shows, as was stated by 
one of the brothers, Milton Greenfield, 
that the brothers in their business rela- 
tions considered themselves “more or 
less of a family corporation;” and the 
business as a family affair. It appears 
that the business of the corporations was 
treated throughout as a family affair. 
The contract entered into by the broth- 
ers was With a view, in case of the death 
of any of them, to keep the stockhold- 


ings and the interests of the decedent in | 
the surviving brothers, and this is illus- | 
trated by what occurrec between them | 
when Gus Greenfield died and his entire | 
holdings and credit balances were taken | 


over by the remaining brothers. 
Money Not Applied 


To Carry on Business 

There is evidence that no notes were 
ever given to the Greerfield Clothing 
Company for any of the withdrawals. 
No interest was charged or paid, and no 
payments were ever made on the prin- 
cipal so as to indicate that the withdraw- 
als were bona fide loans. 


The moneys withdriwn were not for | 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL | 





Greensfelder appre a 
iti and Thomas P. Dudley for | | 

petitioner | had been a resolution passed looking to 

| a division pro rata among stockholders 


from | 


No dividends after the | 


No inter- | 


that | 


ae 2 
; ; | in its inve 
plus earnings of the company by stock- | 


holders, as of January 31, 1918 and 1919. | 


the purpose of carrying on the business 
of the corporation, but were for the per- 
sonal use and benefit of the individual 
stockholders. The wit>drawals produced 
nothing for the corporat:on, not even in- 
terest. 

A number of cases are cited by the 
petitioner in support of its claim that 
the debit balances of the stockholders 
should be included in invested capital, 
but these cases do not in the opinion of 
the Board justify the conclusion that 
such withdrawals were bona fide loans 
by the ec rporation to the stockholders, 
so as to watrant their inclusion in in- 
vested capital of the co.poration. 


of the law to the particular facts of 
such case. 

The facts in the case of Eaton, Collec- 
tor, v. English & Mersick Co., 7 Fed. 
(2d) 54 (cca 2d Cr.), relied on by peti- 


tioner, are not-paraltel to the instant | 


proceeding. In that case, though there 


of the net profits, there was in fac!, no 


| withdrawal or distribution of such sur- 


plus, but the same was already invested 


field brothers owed in equal proportions | '™ machinery and equipment of the com- 


pan). 


Undér such circumstances, the court | 
held such surplus could not be considered | 
| “borrowed capital” from the stockhold- 
| ers, as they had never ir fact owned or | 
| received it and under such circumstances 
| it was held “invested capital.” 


proceeding the amounts sought to be in- 
cluded as invested capital did not re- 
main with the Greenfield Clothing Com- 


its benefit. 

There appears to have been no formal 
declaration of a dividend to effect a dis- 
tribution of the so-called “family cor- 


poration,” the close relation of the stock- | 


holders and their manner of doing busi- 
ness over a period of yeers making the 


| declaration oi a dividend unnecessary to 
accomplish their purpose of a division or | 


distribution of profits and capital among 
themselves. 


Comparisons Made 
With Prior Decisicns 


In the case of Davidson & Case Lum- 
ber Co. v. Motter, Collector, 14 Fed. (2d) 
157, also relied on by petitioner, the 
money credited to the shareholder on the 
books of the corporation “still remained 
under the control of the corporation and 
was tied up in its corporate property and 
used for its corporate purposes, as fully 
as before and was, therefore, ‘invested 
capital.’ ” 

Another case, Appeal of Kate C. Ryan, 
Executrix, 2 B. T. A. 1130, is cited in be- 
half of petitioner. The withdrawals were 
by only one stockholder out of 16. None 
of the others withdrew or borrowed any 
money from the corporatin. This one 
steckholder considered himself in- 


debted to the corporation and the cor- | 


the | 
amount was carried on the books of the | 


poration so considered him and 


corporation. 


Cash dividends were credited to such 
stockholder’s account and cash was paid 


| thereon from time to time‘and after the 


death of such stockholder, the entire bal- 
ance of withdrawls was paid by his exe- 
cutrix. Under such circumstances, this 
Board held such withdrawals were not 
dividends, but loans by the corporation. 
At the same time we held: 

“We recognize that a formal resolu- 
tion is not essential to dividend and 
that there may be an informal dividend 
where payments or withdrawals are made 
under circumstances which will consti- 
tute them dividends.” 

In Chattanooga Savings Bank v. 
Brewer, 9 Fed. (2d) 982, affirmed in 17 
Fed. (2d) 79, it was held that to be a 
“dividend” for purpose of income tax, a 
distribution by a corporation need not 


a 


| be called a dividend and there need not | 


be any formal declaration. To the same 
961 and Smith v. Moore, 199 Fed. 689. 

In Appeal of Walle & Company, Ltd., 1 
B. T. A. 1064, this Board approved the 
determination of the Commissioner in re- 
fusing to permit the taxpayer to include 
ted capital amounts withdrawn 


by stockholders and carried on its book- | 


as accounts receivable, holding that such 
withdrawals were payments in anticipa- 
tion of dividends. 


In Appeal of Feist & Bachrach, Inc., 2 


B. T. A. 1228, this Board held that with- | 
| Status of Amounts 
poration, which withdrawals were not | 


drawals by the sole stockholders of a cor- 


even in proportion to their holdings of 
stock, were never intended to be paid 
back, but were intended to be, and were, 
distributed of profits and should be ex- 


| cluded from invested vapital of the cor- 


poration. 
e 


Circumstances Considered 
In Reaching Conclusion 

The Appeal of The Pictorial Review 
Co., 5 B. T. A. 416 (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 3153, Vol. I), 
is also cited and relied on by petitioner. 
In this case notes were given for with- 


| drawals and certain payments were made 


thereon. In that case we said: 


“There are of courge situations where 


a full consideration of all of the atten- 
dant circumstances requires that a with- 


| drawal from the assets of a corporation | 
by a stockholder should serve to reduce 


invested capital because there is in fact 
no genuine asset left or interded to be 
left in the corporation. The bona’ fides, 


the intention as discloved trcm the di- | 
| rect and circumstantial evidence, and the 
value of the alleged debtors’ credit are | 


matters to be considered.” 

In Cadillae Automobile Company of 
Illinois, 5 B. T, A. 604 (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 2408, Vol. I), 
we held that uu amount withdrawn from 
a corporation by its sole stockholder as 
a loan and carried on the corporation’s 
books and balance sheets as an account 
receivable upon which credit had been se- 
eured, there being no evidence of a divi- 


Every | 
case must be decided on. the application | 


In this | 


| corporation by Comey 
pany, but were withdrawn and not in- | 
vested in the company’s business or for | 


| tributions of profits, 


curious 


|-the revenue acts. 
| I find myself unable to agnee. 


| the 


No Interest Charged, 


Nor Notes Required | 


Amounts Not to Be Added to | 


Invested Capital for Pur- 
poses of Assessment. 


Accounting 


SR 


Index and Digest 


Dividends 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 


Onty ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PUBLISHED WiTHoUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 
Sa eA 


Losses 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
ibrary-lndex and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


DIVIDENDs: Withdrawals: Invested Capital.—Amounts of withdrawals by 

stockholders, representing totals of balances of withdrawals from surplus 
earnings, held in the nature of dividends or distributions of profit, and may not 
be added to invested capital.—Greenfield Bros. Clothing Co. v. Com’r (Board of 
Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2598, Col. 1 (Volume II). 





dend, is within its invested capital, and 
cited The Pictorial Review Co., supra, | 


as being in accord therewith, but neither 


| case, when all the facts and circumstances 


are considered, sustain petitioner’s con- | 


tention here. 


In Comey & Johnson Co., 8 B. T. A. | 


| 52, this Board held that certain amounts 


withdrawn by an officer of the corpora- 


tion represented bona fide accounts re- | 


ceivable and a part of invested capital 
of the corporation. Comey was the pres- 
ident and principal stockholder of the 
corporation and early after its organ- 
ization began the practice of withdraw- 
ing moneys as he might need from time 
to time for his personal use. 


The amount of such withdrawals 
varied. At regular monthly periods the 


ized monthly salary which was fixed at 
$25,000 per annum. 


Statements submitted by the corpora- 


endorsed by Comey. Payments to the 
were 
among the corporation’s assets and also 


in statements submitted to the county 


| taxing authorities. 


President Settled 
Debt to Company 


Comey acknowledged his indebtedness 
to the corporation. No other officer or 


| stockholder of the corporation withdrew 
| any 


amounts in excess of salaries or 
dividends credited to their account. 
Comey promised to repay the amounts 


included | 


he withdrew and acquiesced in crediting | 
to the account salaries and dividends to | 
him until he had paid the balance of 


| the account in 1924. 


The withdrawals were not to be coun- 
terbalanced merely by subsequent divi- 
dends. All the facts, taken together, 
convinced the Board that the amounts 
withdrawn by Comey were not dis- 
but 


represented | 


bona fide indebtedness to the corpora- | 


tion. Ths amount, therefore, was 
treated as invested capital of the com- 


| pany. 


In the case of P. Garvan, Inc. v. Rob- 
ert O. Eaton, Collector, 29 Fed. (2d) 422, 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 


| Page 1270, Vol. II), the court rendered 
; @ very interesting and able opinion on | 
which | 


the questions here involved to 
some reference may be appropriate. 


This was a suit to recover income and 


profit taxes claimed to have been erron- 
eously assessed and collected from the 


plaintiff corporation under provisions of | 
the Revenue Acts of 1917 and 1918. The | 


entire stock of the corporation with the 
exception of four shores was 
equally between two brothers, each of 
whom drew very substantial salaries and 


was allowed $10,000 a-year for expenses. | 
per cent | 
| ADNAH MCMUuRTRIE ¥. COMMISSIONER OF 
In addition to their salaries, expenses 


At the end of each year a 7 
dividend was declared. 


and dividends on their stock, each with- 
drew various amounts from the corpo- 
ration during the years in question. If 
the salaries, expenses and dividends for 
the year were less than the amounts 
withdrawn, each would execute a demand 
note to the corporation, bearing no in- 
terest, for the difference. These notes 
upon which no payment: were ever made 
were, by the corporation in its tax re- 
turns, included as invested capital. 


divided | 





case are so similar and the reasoning | 


of the court so applicable to both alike, 
we quote briefly as follows: 

“The plain fact that reserves of 
surplus are not built up by the process 
of extracting the funds from the cor- 
poration. To physically pay out corpo- 
rate funds and to substitute therefor non- 
interest bearing promissory notes, upon 
which, for a period of years not a single 
payment has been made, is indeed 
method of building up a 


is 


serve, 


Is Point at Issue 


“It will serve no useful purpose to | 
discuss the question as to whether the | 


amounts withdrawn by the Garvan 


brothers ever constituted cash paid in or | 


paid-in surplus. 


The gist of the problem 
consists in the 


determination of the 


| status of those amounts after they were 
| corporeally segregated from the rest of 


the corporate property. The contention 
of the plaintiff is that these notes are 
corporate assets and that because they 


| are corporate assets they constitute ‘in- 


vested’ capital within 


With this suggestion 


“The practicalities of the situation at 
bar indicate the existence of a copart- 


uals having equal interests. 
gentlemen could in fact withdraw the 
corporate funds and still continue the 
status of these funds as invested capital 
seems to me to be clearly inconsistent. 

“The notes which were substituted 


| for the funds which were withdrawn I 


find to be pro-forma obligations only. 
The fact that 10 years have elapsed in 
first instance and 6 years in the 


a | 
re- | : 
| count and that corporate credit state- 


| withdrawal account of Comey would be | 
credited with the amount of his authdr- | | 


tion to the bank from which it obtained | North 
credit, showed by notation that the com- | 


| mercial paper of the corporation was 


[NCOME: Dividends: Accounting Basis.—Dividend payable on December 31, 

1923, but not received until January 2, 1924, held 1924 income to stock- 
holder making incagne-tax return upon cash receipts and disbursements basis.— 
Adnah McMurtrie v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


2598, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


OSSES: Prohibition: Sec. 234(a) (4), 1918 Act.—Deduction of alleged loss of 


intangibles under Sec. 234(a)(4), 1918 Act, due to prohibition legislation, 
Obsolescence of intangible assets also disallowed.--Appcal of 
Morand Brothers (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2598, Col. 6 


disallowed. 


(Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cuses.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


internal Revenues. 


& Dalzell, Peti- 
Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 3837. 

On the evidence, held that cor- 
poration organized in January, 1916, 
and thereafter engaged in a busi- 
ness, part of the income of which 
was derived from personal service 
and part from the employment of 
capital, was not in 1918 carrying on 
the same trade or business asa pre- 
ceding partnership, and is not with- 
in the provisions -of Section 350, 
Revenue Act of 1918. 

fhe Commissioner’s determination 
of war-profits credit approved. 


Incorporated, 


tioner, v. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 
Published November 10. 


Fred Fear & Co., Inc., and Boyce Ex- | 


tract Co., Petitioners, v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 9327. 

The petitioners held to be affili- 
ated with J. H. Doxsee & Sons, Inc., 
for the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. 

In 1918 Fred Fear & Co., Inc., ac- 
quired 60 per cent of the capital 
stock of J. H. Doxsee & Sons, Inc., 
for $30,000 under an agreement that 
the $30,000 should be deemed as a 
loan and should be returned from 
the profits*and earnings, and not 
otherwise, of J. H. Doxsee & Sons, 
Inc., in an amount not to exceed 
$10,000 per year. The operations of 
J. H. Doxsee & Sons, Inc., for the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920 resulted 
in aggregate net losses of $29,- 
725.06. Fred Fea: & .Co., Inc., 
charged off in 1920 as a los $22,- 


758.54 of the amount advance.’ to 


| 
| 


| employed traveling salesmen. 


|} were 


J. H. Doxsee & Sons, Inc. Held, 
that the amount charged off is not a 
legal deduction from gross income 
in the income-tax returns of Fred 
Fear & Co., Inc., for the year 1920. 

Lang Broom Co., Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 8281. 

1. Loss in a shortage of inven- 
tory is a legal deduction from gross 
income. 

2. The deductible loss on 
sale of real estate determined. 

3. Deduction for exhaustion 
cost of patent disallowed. 

J .H. Hulme, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 11027. | 

Deductions for losses alleged to 
have been sustained during the tax- 
able year allowed in part and de- 
nied in part. 

First National Bank of Marlow, Okla- 
homa, Petitioner, v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 9889. 

Deduction allowed on account of 
bad debts of a partial charge off 
in the amount of $2,000 on a $2,500 
note acquired by the petitioner's 
predecessor and charged off in part 
in the taxable year. 


the 


of 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 





Dividend Payable in 1923 But Received | 
In 1924 Classed as Income of Latter Year 


| The soft drinks were handled as an ac- | 


Checks Mailed by Company December 31 Could Not Be 
Cashed Until January 2 by Recipients. 


INTERNAL REVENUE, 
APPEALS, No. 19740. 
A dividend payable on December 31, 
1923, but not received until January 2, 
1924, is 1924 income to a stockholder 
making an income-tax return upon a cash 
receipts and disbursements 


Boarp oF TAX 


basis, the | 


Board of Tax Appeals held herein, re- | 
‘ iterating a principle applicable to such | 
| cases. 


Adnah McMurtrie for the petitioner 


| and W. F. Gibbs for the Commissioner. 
The facts of that case and the instant | 


1923, the 
adopted: 
“On motion duly made, seconded and |; 


following resolutions were 


unanimously carried it was resolved that | 
a dividend of $7 a share be paid at 5 
o'clock p. m., December 31, 1923, to the 
holders of record at that time of the | 
first preferred stock of the company. 
“On motion duly made, seconded and 


| unanimously carried it was resolved that | 
| a dividend of $7 a share be paid at 5 


The findings of fact and decision fol- | F 4 
| second preferred stock of the company. 


Vinding of Fact: The petitioner during | 


low: 


the year 1923 was a stockholder in the 
Thomas & Betts Company, and was such 
a stockholder on December 31, 1923. 


Dividends Declared 
As of December 31 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of said corporation held December 22 


oe, 


| ments have been rendered in which they 


| is capital 


last instance, and that not a dollar has | - : : 
| in refusing to so allow same is there- 


been paid to the corporation on account 
of the notes, when viewed in connection 


| with the personnel and organization of 


the corporation, is quite conclusively 


| indicative of their real nature. It serves 


not to say that they have been carried 


as assets on the corporate books of ac- | 


are so declared. If corporate creditors 
have been led to 


| o’clock p. m., December 31, 1923, to the 


hoiders of record at that time of the 


“On motion duly made, seconded and 
unanimously carried it was resolved that | 


| a dividend of $6 a share be paid at 5 
| o’clock p. m., December 31, 1923, to the 


| tioner 


holders of record at that time 
common stock of the company.” 

Pursuant to said resolutions the peti- 
became entitled to receive divi- 
dends as a stockholder in said corpora- 


of the 


| tion in the amount of $3,124. The check, | 


believe that these | 


notes are active assets it does not fol- | 


| Checks Not Cashable 


low that a court must trail along with 
them. 


plete with the idea that invested capital 
employed in the corporate 
business. It is true that a promissory 
note may be regarded as invested capi- 
tal, but it will be found that wherever 


it has been so regarded it constituted | 
a current exigent obligation, and rep- | 
resented an actual undertaking to pay | 


the meaning of | for corporate stock, or that it was dis- 
ag of | 


countable paper given in regular course 


| in payment of corporate property. The 


notes in question belong to neither class. 


| I find them to be nothing but a trans- 
oer : ; : | ent device for distributing surplus | 
nership in the guise of a corporation, a | - ; . P 

| copartnership composed of two individ- | 
That these 


funds without appearing to do so.” 

In the instant case the Board is of 
the opinion that the withdrawals by the 
stockholders now claimed as invested 
capital by petitioner are, in the light of 
all the facts and circumstances, 
bona-fide loans by the petitioner to the 


stockholders, but in the nature of divi- | 


dends or distributions of profits to the 


stockholders, and should not be consid- | 
| ered as 


invested capital of the peti- 


tioner. The action of the Commissioner 


fore approved. 
Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 
Considered 
Love. 
November 8, 1927, 


by Smith, 


Trussell and 


not | 


| meee ‘ 
“The spirit of the Revenue Act is re- | Until January 2 


or checks, in payment of said dividend 
were mailed to the petitioner on Decem- 
ber 31, after the hour of 5 p. m., and 
were received by the petitioner on Jan- 
uary 2, 1924. 


Said checks were orders to the corpo- 
ration’s bank of deposit to pay the pe- | 


titioner or his order upon presentation | 








| 


| tax 


| made subject to the petitioner’s demand 


of the checks the amounts specified, but | 
having been issued after banking hours 
December 31, 1928, they could not be 
presented at the bank until January 2, | 
1924. 

The corporation did not have sufficient 
cash on hand at its office at or after 5 
p. m., December 31, 1923, to redeem any 
one of said dividend checks, and had the 
petitioner called at the office of the cor- 
poration, demanded, received, and en- | 
dorsed said’ checks and asked for cash, | 
he could not have obtained it. 

The petitioner duly filed an income- 
return for the year 1928 upon a | 
cash receipts and disbursements basis, | 
in which said dividend of $3,124 was not 
reported as income. The respondent de- 
termined the said dividend payable on 
December 31, 1923, was unqualifiedly | 


on that date and was, therefore, income 
for the year 1923. 

It is stipulated that the appeal is sub- 
mitted upon the pleadings and _ stipula- 
tion filed and that the sole question for 
decision is whether or not said dividend 
of $3.124 is income to petitioner for the | 


|} year 19283 or 1924, 


It is further stipulated that ifgsaid | 


| intangibles under section 234(a) (4) 
| the 1918 Revenue Act, due to prohibition 
| legislation, was disallowed by the Board 
| of Tax Appeals herein. 


| ported 


| tise their own goods. 


| particularly 


| commodation and 


| 2346, Vol. II). 
| ing of that decision it is held that the 


| Deduction Disallowed for Obsolescence 


Of Intangibles Under Prohibition Act 


No Basis Found for Evaluating Good Will Since No Sale 
of Business Was Made in Taxable Year. 


APPEAL OF MoRAND BROTHERS, ‘BOARD 
or TAX APPEALS, No. 1351. 
The deduction of an alleged loss of 


of 


Obsolescence of 
intangible assets also was disallowed. 
James W. Good for the petitioner and 
Briggs G. Simpich for the Commissioner. 
The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 
Findings of fact: Morand Brothers be- 


| gan business as a partnership in 1884, 


the business being the wholesaling and 


retailing of domestic and imported alco- 
| holic beverages. 
| business 
| Brothers, with a capital stock of $300,- ie i aes 
| Bri . ; | arising out of the destruction of its in- 


On March 1, 1911, the 


was incorporated as Morand 
000. From and after the date 
corporation the ‘accounts of 

Brothers were kept on the calendar year 
basis. Prior to March 1, 1911, the books 


of 


in- 


had been kept on a fiscal year basis end- | 4 ¥ 
ee ‘ rg | which would apply in the case of obso- 


ing September 30. 
1905 Brothers 
In that 
year, in response to a questionnaire from 
the firm suggesting a change in selling 


Prior to Morand 


| policy, which was heartily approved by 
.the trade, sales by traveling salesmen 
Morand | 


discontinued. Thereafter 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brewing Company, 6 B. T. A. 952 (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
580, Vol. II); Appeal of Olt Bros. 
Brewing Company, 6 B. T. A. 974; Ap- 
peal of Standard Brewing Company, 6 
B. T. A. 980 (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 642, Vol. II); Ap- 
peal of Star Brewing Co., Inc., 7 B. T, 
A. 377 {The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 1162, Vol. II), and Fred- 
erick CC. Renziehausen and Henry 
Schuetz, Jr., v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, 8 B. T. A. 

In a supplemental brief 


petitioner 


| presents the alternative proposition that 


Morand | 


it is entitled, under the provisions of 
Section 2384 (a) (4) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, to deduct from income the 
loss, based on March 1, 1913, value, 


tangibles by prohibition legislation; al- 
though it contends that the loss should 
be spread over the years 1918 and 1919 
in conformity with the same principle 


| lescence. 


had | 


| claimed 


It is difficult to apprehend that the 
deductions may be brought 


| within the provisions of the statute upon 


| which the petitioner relies. 
| vide for 


Brothers sold directly to the customer by | 


means of wholesale price lists. These 


| prospective customers. 


| Pamphlet Expanded 
| To Elaborate Catalogue 


The wholesale lists began circulation 
as a four-page pamphlet containing 
wholesale prices of domestic and im- 
stocks. Morand Brothers 


urally pushed their 


The pamphlet increased in size and be- 
came very widely circulated. In 1908 


increased in size and circulation that it 
was made a monthly publication and 


| called “Morand Brothers Liquor Buyer’s 
The June, 1909, edition of the | 


Guide.” 


| lists were mailed to all customers and | 


They pro- 
the deduction of only such 
losses as are “sustained during the tax- 
able year;” and surely the facts do not 
support a finding that petitioner has 
sustained such a loss as to bring it 


| within those provisions. 


A loss is sustained, within the mean- 


| ing of the statute, only when it is a 


realized loss and is evidenced by a com- 
pleted and closed transaction, Appeal of 
A. J. Schwarzler, 3 B. T. A. 535; Appeal 


| of Old ’76 Distilling Company, 3 B. T. A. 


nat- | 

own trade brands | 

| and private stocks but listed other brands 

| and importations which were carried in 
stock for the trade. 


| the former four-page pamphlet had so | 


1546; and A. H. Fell v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 7 B. T. A. 263; and 
until the investment is converted into 
terms of money by sale or other disposi- 
tion, or its worthlessness otherwise dem- 
onstrated, there is neither loss nor gain 
and income is neither greater nor less. 
Marigold Garden Co., and Randolph 
Hotel Co., v. Commissioner of Internal 


| Revenue, 6 B. T. A. 368, (The United 


Guide was a 52-page publication contain- 


ing numerous two and three colored cuts | _. ‘ ; 
ing n - | will continued as an inseparable part of 


and printed in two-colored type. 
Liquor manufacturers and 
had recognized it as the outstanding au- 


United States, and were buying consid- 
erable space in each edition to adver- 
The publication 
was mailed to customers and prospective 


| customers free of charge, the total circu- 


lation being between 20,000 and 30,000. 
For a number of years the publication 
netted Morand Brothers a nice profit, be- 


| sides advertising and pushing their own | : pro! 
7 | Wholly destroyed the predominating and 


goods. 


“Nn 
Company Began 


To Sell Soft Drinks 


distillers | 


| thority on wholesale liquor prices in the | 


States Daily, Yearly Index Page 60, 


| Vol. II). 


Petitioner continued in business after 
the advent of prohibition; and its good 
the business. There could be no loss in 
respect of the good will until the busi- 
ness is terminated by sale or other dis- 
position, and neither of these events oc- 
curred within the taxable years in ques- 
tion. Cf. Frederick C. Renziehausen, et 


al., v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, supra, 


Prohibition Destroyed 


| Lucrative Business 


It is literally true that prohibition 


| most lucrative feature of its business; 


and that after the advent of prohibition 


| it carried on with a mere remnant of its 


Due to the demand from the trade and | 


from department 
Morand Brothers began handling ginger 


for the 


keeping its customers. 


purpose 


stores, | 


of | 
The soft drinks | 
| were handled on a small margin which | 


was barely sufficient to net a profit over | 


actual costs. The groceries sold for the 


five years shown were principally coffee | 


and tea. 
On July 1, 1919, when war time pro- 


| equities save those that are founded upon 


former business, in new marts of trade, 
But the most favorable view to the tax- 
payer to be had in these circumstances 


© : is th 2 are 9 “ : 
ale, mineral waters and other soft drinks. | > at the March 1, 1913, value of its 


good will was greatly diminished by 
prohibitory legislation; but a loss of this 
character is not within the statute. 

It is useless to argue the equities of a 
case in which a taxpayer’s business has 
been destroyed, either in whole or in 


part, by legislation. There are no 


| the taxing statutes. 


hibition became effective, the petitioner | 


discontinued all sales of liquor. 


The de- | 


‘ | ever present ¢ -essar “a 4 
partment store business, hotel, saloon, re- | present and necessary evil in our 


tail stores, wagon and all other sales | 


had to cease. The petitioner did con- 


tinue to sell ginger ale and soft drinks, | 
so | 


but sustained substantial losses in 


doing. 


Morand Brothers never carried a good | 


will account on the books of the part- 
nership or the corporation. 
stock was issued for cash; no stock was 
ever issued for go. 1 will. The value of 


good will on March 1, 1913, was at least | 


$250,000. 
The petitioner alleged no_ specific 
value for geod will in the petition, but 


| for the years 1918 and 1919 took cer- 
tain deductions for alleged obsolescence | 


of good will due to prohibition. The 
disallowance of these amounts as deduc- 


tions by the Commissioner resulted in | 


the deficiencies asserted for 1918 and 
1919. 


| Question Is Decided 


| Against Petitioner 
Opinion by Morris: The issué pre- | 


sented by this proceeding is whether 


| petitioner is entitled, as a matter of 
| statutory right, to deductions from the | 
considera- | 
tion for obsolescence of intangibles al- | 
leged to have been destroyed by prohi- | 


income of the years under 


bition legislation. The question has al- 


ready been decided adversely to the pt- | 
titioner; and the determination of the | 
Red | 
Wing Malting Company v. Levi M. Will- 


respondent must be approved. 


cuts, Collector, 15 Fed. (2d) 626 (The 


3398, Vol. 1); Appeal of Manhattan 


dividend is taxable income for the year | 


1923, the deficiency in tax for that year 
is $126.94, and that if said dividend is 


Opinion by Van Fossan: The facts 


| in this case bring it squarely within the 
| holding of the Board in Robert W. Bing- 


ham v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 603, 
promulgated October 8, 1927. (The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
Following the reason- 


dividend was not income until actually 
received on January 2, 1924. Under the 
terms of the stipulation of the parties 
there is no deficiency. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the pe- 
titioner. 

November 7, 1927. 


Diminishing values, unrealized until 
converted into terms of money, are an 


complex economic structure. Nothing of 
value, whether tangible or intangible, 
is immume to fluctuations in market val- 
ues. The particular cause is of no im- 


| portance whatever; and losses in value 


The capital | 


resulting from the acts of the sovereign 
have no preferred standing under the 
taxing statutes. As was said in Mari- 
gold Garden Co., and Randolph Hotel Co., 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
supra: 

“In considering the principle, the par- 


| ticular cause of the claimed loss matters 


| United States Daily, Yearly Index Page | 


| not taxable income for the year 1923 | 
| there is no deficiency. 


| petitioner had sustained a loss in 
| spect of its intangible assets, as the re- 


| purposes of the 
| necessarily be based upon cost or March 
| 1, 1913, value, whichever is lower; and 
| as there 


little, if at all. 


Uselessness to a tax- 
payer does 


not determine a deductible 


| loss any more when attributable to a 


statutory prohibition than when at- 
tributable to any,other extraneous cause 
over which the owner has no control. 

Out of the whole value of the good will 
at March 1, 1913, petitioner asks us to 
carve a lesser estate as assignable to 
the liquor business, and permit the de- 
duction thereof as a loss in the years un- 
der consideration. This we may not do 
for reasons already stated; and even if 
we were’ to conclude, which we do n&, 
that a part of the good will was sever- 
able from the whole and attached to the 
liquor business, there are no facts be- 
fore us from which we could determine 
the value of that part. Cf. Appeal of 
Acme, Palmers & DeMooy Foundry Com- 
pany, 3 B. T. A. 1126. 

It is quite possible that certain of 
petitioner’s trade marks and_ trade 
brands, which were used exclusively in 
the liquor business, became obsolete 
with the advent of prohibition; but, as 
in the case of the good will, there are no 
facts before us from which we could dee 
termine whether or not the petitioner 


| sustained a loss in respect of these as- 


sets. 
Finally, if it were possible to hold that 
re- 


sult of prohibitory legislation, which 
could be deducted from income for the 
tax, such loss would 


are no facts before us from 
which we could determine the cost of 
these intangibles, we would have been 
unable to find that petitioner actually 


| suffered a loss. 


Judgment will be entered for the ree 
spondent, 


Considered by Trammell, Murdock and 
Siefkin. 


November 7, 1927, 
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AuTHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PusLisHep WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy. 


| Commerce 


eal in 
Traffie in Panama 


During September 
Heaviest in History 


Cargo Tonnage Reached 
High Total of 2,397,753; 
Tolls Collections Aver- 
aged $76,483.30 Daily. 


Measurement tonnage of commercial 
vessels which transited the Panama 
Canal during September, 1927, was 
greater than in any previous month in 
the history of the Canal, while the num- 
ber of commercial vessels to transit the 
canal aad tolls paid by them were sec- 
ond in Canal history, according to a state- 
ment made public November 10 by the 
Office of the Panama Canal in Wash- 
ington. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The tonnage of commercial vessels 
transiting the Panama Canal during the 
month of September, 1927, was greater 
than in any previous month. Net ton- 
nage, Panama Canal measurement, was 
2,532,942 as compared with 2,516,491 net 
tons in December, 1923, the previous rec- 
ord month for measurement tonnage. 
Registered gross tonnage in September 
was 3,224,661 tons, compared with 3,- 
198,453 tons in December, 1923. 

Record Established. 

The cargo tonnage passing through the 
Canal, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
during the month of September, 1927, 
amounted to 1,802,804 tons, the largest 
amount in this direction since the open- 
ing of the Canal. The greatest amount 
during any previous month was for Au- 
gust, 1927, when 1,760,760 tons were car- 
ried from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
The cargo from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific in September, 1927, amounted to 
594,949 tons, the lowest for any month 
since November, 1925, when 587,087 tons 
were carried. The total cargo tonnage 
for both directions, amounting to 2,36 
753 tons, was 85,402 tons greater than 
the monthly average for the fiscal year, 
1927, when the yearly record for cargo 
tonnage was established. 

Daily Average High. 

During the month 540 commercial 
vessels transited the Canal, 3 less than 
the record of 543 commercial vessels 
made during the preceding month, Au- 
gust, 1927. In addition to the 540 com- 
mercial transits, 9 nonseagoing launches, 
measuring under 20 tons, 28 vessels be- 
longing to or chartered by the United 
States Government, 1 Panaman govern- 
ment transport, and 1 Colombian gov- 
ernment transport transited the Canal. 
There were also two transits solely for 


97,- 


repairs on which no tolls were collected, | 
making a total of 581 transits for the | 


month, or a daily average of 19.37. 
The highest. daily average for transits 
of all kinds which has been recorded 
for any month since the opening of the 
Canal is 20.32, in March, 1927. 

Tolls on the 540 commercial vessels 
amounted to $2,294,432.34, and on the 


launches to $66.70, a total of $2,294,- | 


499.04, or a daily average on all traffic 
of $76,483,30. The tolls collection for 
September was the second 
292.27 below the record of $2,335,- 
791.381 made in December, 1923. The 
total number of commercial transits and 
total tolls collection for the month, 
while falling slightly below those dur- 
ing the record months, established new 
high records for daily averages. The 
daily average of commercial transits 
was 18.00, as compared with the daily 


average of 17.52 made during August, | 
1927, and the daily average tolls collec- | 


tion on these transits was $76,481.08, 
as compared with $75,346.12 made dur- 
ing December, 1923. 

Tonnage Greater 


The tonnage of commercial vessels 


largest in 
the history of the Canal, being $41,- | 


| 





transiting the Canal in September was | 
greater than in any previous month. Net | 


tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, 
was 2,532,942, as compared with 2,516,- 


491 net tons in December, 1925, 


tonnage. Registered gross tonnage in 
September was 3,224,661 tons, com- 
pared with 3,128,453 tons in Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

The total number of craft of all kinds 
transiting the Canal during the month 


| Iowa 
the | 


previous record month for measurement | Kentucky 


of September, 1927, as compared with the | 


same month in 1926 and 1925, 
in the following tabulation: 
1927 


is shown 


1926 1925 
Commercial vessels 446 
Noncommercial vessels 
(Army and Navy) 
Launches (under 20 tons 
measurement) 
Panaman Government 
vessels 
Colombian 
vessels 


99 


18 


1% 


Government 


Total vessels transit- 
ing Canal 


Czechoslovaks Build 
Nitrogen-Fixing Plant 


Production Expected to Meet 
Demands of Entire 
Nation. 


Construction of a nitrogen-fixation 
plant in Czechoslovakia, expected to sup- 
ply all domestic needs and possibly to 
create a surplus for export, has been 
started, according to a report from 
Prague, the Department of Commerce 
stated on November 10. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The nitrogen-fixation plant at Morav- 


ska Ostrava, Moravia, is now under con- | 


struction and is expected to be completed 


before the end of the year, reports As- | 


sistant Trade Commissioner K. L. Ran- 
kin, Prague. 


A series of tests are to be instituted 


after the plant is ready, however, and | present consumption of nitrogen for use 


it is not anticipated 
production will 


that commercial 
begin before March, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; Montana 


388 | 
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Tariffs 


Tariff on Caustic Calcined M agnesite 
And Crude Magnesite Raised 50 Per Cent 


President Invokes Flexible Provisions of Law to Equal- 
ize Domestic and Foreign Costs of Production. 


President Coolidge, in a proclamation 
issued on November 10, invoked the 
flexible provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1922 to increase the duties on crude 
magnesite and caustic calcined mag- 
nesite by 50 per cent. The increases 
are necessary, it was stated, to equalize 


the costs of production of these articles | ; ce ; : 
corporation, or association in a foreign 


in the United tSates and the chief com- 
peting countries, British 
India. 

The proclamation, in full text, fol- 
lows: 


Greece and 


Increasing rates of on mag- 
nesite, crude and caustic calcined. 
By the President of the United States 


of America. 


duty 


A Proclamation. 

Whereas in and by section 315 (a) of 
Title III of the act of Congress approved 
September 21, 1922, entitled “An Act to 
provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the 


industries of the United States, and for | 
other | 


other purposes,” it is, among 
things, provided that whenever the 
President, upon investigation of the dif- 
ferences in costs of production of articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product 
of the United States and of like or simi- 


lar articles wholly or in part the growth | 
or product of competing foreign coun- | 
tries, shall find it thereby shown that | 


the duties fixed in this act do not equal- 
ize the said differences in costs of produc- 
tion in the United States and the princi- 
pal competing country he shall, by such 
investigation, ascertain said differences 


and determine and proclaim the changes | 


in classifications or increases or decreases 
in rates of 
shown by said ascertained differences in 
such costs of production necessary to 
equalize the same; 


Conditions of Production 
Given Consideration 


Whereas in and by section 315 (c) of | 


said act it is further provided that in 


. . . . | 
ascertaining the differences in the cost of | 


production, under the provisions of sub- 
divisions (a) and (b) of said section, the 
President, in so far as he finds it prac- 
ticable, shall take into oensideration (1) 


California Gets Most 
Gasoline Revenues 


Leads States in Amount Col- 
lected in Taxes During First 
Six Months of Year. 


California led the States in the amount | 


of revenue derived from a tax on gaso- 
line during the first half of 1927, the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just announced. 

The following table, prepared by the 
3ureau, shows the rate of taxation in 
eents per gallon in the various States 


| and the revenue derived by each State 
from a gasoline tax during the first six 


months of 1927: 
Rev. far 
Tax rate 
on June 30 1927 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas ... 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware .... 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
THinois: 25 
Indiana 


606,694 


Kansas .... 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

.chusetts ..... 
BRUCHIOEN occ cccccs 
Minnesota ..... 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


411,554 


So tO 


2,274,327 
2,136,296 
2,921,065 
428,363 
470,084 
199,497 
413,581 


TRODTOORD: 660064444 
Nevada 

New Hampshire ... 3 
New Jersey 

New Mexico ....... f 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota ..... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina .... 5 
South Dakota ..... é 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


mDO Hho & bo 


7,539,826 
3,196,376 
1,613,209 
6,101,696 

300,971 
2,210,636 


1,983,139 


275,536 
1,631,226 
1,416,057 


Washington ....... 
West Virginia ..... ¢ 
Wisconsin 

WYOMIME 660000500 { 
Dist. of Columbia. . 


Two cent tax rates were effective in 
Illinois on August 1, 1927, and in New 
Jersey on July 1, 1927. 


1928. The initial capacity will be 15 | 


metric tons of ammonia daily, which may 
later be increased to 25 metric tons. It 
is understood that the Claude method 
will be used, 

It is expected in Czechoslovakia that 
the plant will completely fill all domestic 
requirements and might even have a sur- 
plus available for export, unless the 


in fertilizers in CZechoslovakia can be 
increased. 


| United 


duty provided in said act | 


first half | 


2,653,637 | 





742,925 | 





960,630 | 


5,975,553. | 
567,794 | 


| the other 100 had white centers. 
| retail purchaser who picked a bar with 





the difference in conditions in produc- 
tion of such or similar articles in the 
United States and in competing foreign 
countries; (2) the differences in the 
wholesale prices of domestic and foreign 
articles in the principal markets of the 
United States; (3) advantage: granted 
to a foreign producer by a foreign gov- 
ernment, or by a person, partnership, 


country; and (4) any other advantages 
or disadvantages in competition; 
Whereas, under and by virtue of said 
section of said act, the United States 
Tariff Commission has made an investi- 
gation to assist the resident in ascer- 
taining the differences in costs of prod- - 
tion of and of all facts and conditions 
enumerated in said section with respect 
to the articles described in paragraph 
204 of Title I of said tariff act of 1922, 


namely, crude magnesite and caustic cal- | 


cined magnesite, being wholly or in part 
the growth or product of the United 
States, and of and with respect to like or 
similar articles wholly or in part the 
growth or product of competing foreign 
countries; 

Whereas in the course of said investi- 
gation hearings were held, of which 
reasonable public notice was given and 
at which parties interested were given 
reasonable opportunity to be present; to 
produce evidence, and to to be heard; 

And whereas the Pr°*sident upon said 
investigation of said differences in costs 
of production of said articles wholly or 
in part th: growth or product of the 
States and of like or similar 
articles wholly or in part the growth or 
product of competing foreign countries, 
has thereby found— 

That the principal competing country 
for crude magnesite is greece; 

That the principal competing country 
for caustic calcined magnesite is British 
India: 


| Duties Do Not Equalize 


Differences in Costs 


And that the duties fixed in said title 
and act do not equalize the differences 
in costs of production in the United 
States and in said principal competing 
countries, namely, Greece and British 
India, and has ascertained and _ deter- 
mined the increased rates of duty neces- 
sary to equalize the same. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby determine and proclaim 
that the increases in the rates of duty 
provided in said act shown by said as- 
certained differences in said costs of 
production necessary to equalize the 
same are as follows: 

An increase in said duty on crude 
magnesite (within the limit of total in- 
crease provided for in said act) from 
five-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound to 
fifteen thirty-seconds of 1 cent per 
pound; 


And an increase in said duty on caus- 
tic calcined magnesite (within the limit 
of total increase provided for in said 
act) from five-eights of 1 cent per pound 
to fifteen-sixteenths of 1 cent per pound. 

In witnes whereof, I have hereunto 
set my’ hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

(Seal). Done at the city of Wash- 
ington this tenth day of November in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-seven, and of the 


| Independence of the United States of 
9,035,934 | 
1,194,077 | 
307,024 | 
267,091 | 
5,355,217 | 
3,071,528 | nae eat 
ee 
Lotteries on Candy 
4,564,711 
2,777,183 | 
891,245 | 
2,472,015 | 


America the one hundred 
second. 


and fifty- 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
By the President: Frank B. Kellogg, 
Secretary of State. 


Ended by Agreement 


Two Manufacturers Meet Stipu- 
lations of Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Two lottery schemes practiced in the 


; sale of candy have been discontinued as 


the result of stipulations agreed to by 
two unnamed firms, the Federal Trade 
Commission recently announced. The 
following text of the statement follows: 

Two candy lottery schemes were 
squelched recently when the manufactur- 
ers of the candy in each instance signed 
stipulation agreements to the effect that 
in the future they would not promote 
such games of chance, it was announced 
by the Feder. 1 Trade Commission today. 
As is the policy in. all stipulation pro- 
ceedings the names of the respondents 
are withheld. 

One manufacturer sold pieces of choco- 


| late covered candy on the ends of sticks. 


The candy was placed in small paper 
bags and in each bag was a slip of paper 
on which was printed one of the letters 
comprising the name under which the 
candy was sold. There were also pic- 


dagen ‘ 2 | tures and descriptions of premiums. One 
Virginia ‘ 2 3,122,518 | 


of the premiums, according to selection, 


| was given to the retail purchaser of cand’ 


aaa | Who obtained all the letters making up 
2,526,058 | 


256,908 | 
548,605 | 


the words in the name under which the 
candy was sold. 

The other maker sold his chocolates 
to dealers in cartons, in each of which 
were 108 bars of candy and a one-pound 
box of chocolate. The 108 bars were all 


| of uniform size and shape, covered with 


chocolate, ‘each bar enclosed in a wrap- 
per indentical in appearance and the in- 
teriors or centers of the bars completely 
concealed from view of the purchaser. 
Eight of the bars had ping centers while 
The 


a pink center received free an addi- 
tional bar of candy as a prize, and the 


| buyer of the last bar of candy in the car- 


ton received as a prize the one-pound 
box of chocolates. The additional bar of 
candy was obtained by the customer 


| wholly by chance. it is held. 








Customs Rulings 


New England Leads 
In Manufacture of 


Clocks and Watches 


Section Responsible for 
Nearly Half of Total Out- 
put of Nation, Indus- 
trial Survey Shows. 


Nearly half of tne clocks and watches 
manufactured in the United States are 
made in New England, the Department 
of Commerce stated on November 10 
following a recent industrial survey 
conducted in cooperation with the New 
England Council. 


The statement follows in full text: 

New England makes 45 per cent of 
the country’s clocks and watches, re- 
veals an industrial survey recently con- 
ducted by the Department of Commerce 
in cooperation with the New England 
Council. The combined 1925 sales vol- 
ume of the firms reporting in the suy- 
vey totaled $15,000,000. ; 

Established Many Years. 

The watch and clock industry, of es- 
tablished longevity in New England, in 
1923 had 21 per cent of the plants in 
the United States, 27 plants of the to- 
tal of 128 being in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The average annual out- 
put per establishment has been about 
$1,000,000 as compared with $600,000 in 
other sections of the United States. An- 
nual sales run from $600,000 to $6,- 
000.000. 

The average age of the plants report- 
ing in this important industry is 46 
years with two concerns more than 100 
years old. There has been little ten- 
dency to change in management. 

Of the total sale of output, 8 per cent 
was made in New England. Reckoned 
upon 1921 figures as a base, total sales 
rose nearly 100 per cent by 1928, and 
remained at that level until 1925. Man- 
ufactures find their greatest competi- 
tion has been from other firms in New 
England, Reasons generally given for 


increasing sales were new sales methods 


and new products, and the cause for 
decreases was most often competition. 
One concern attributed improvement in 
sales volume to “improved business con- 
ditions since 1921, and alternating of 





| maintenance. 


‘Shipping 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


——— 


Increased Exports and Lower Prices 
Reflected in Nation’s Tobacco Trade 


Cigarette Consumption Heavier in America; Economic 


Unrest Causes Decline 


Reviewing the tobacco trade of the 
United States from January to Septem- 
ber, 1927, the Tobacco Section of the 
Department of Commerce reflects an in- 
crease in exports and continued reduc- 
tion of prices during this period and 
shows the status of American export 
markets. 

Complete statistical details on ex- 
ports of lead tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts by principal countries of destina- 
tion, with comparisons with the preced- 
ing year, are available from the Tobacco 
Section. The full text of the review 
of the United States trade follows: 

Increased exports and continued reduc- 
tion in prices are the outstanding fea- 


tures of the United States leaf tobacco | 


trade during the first nine months of 
1927 compared with a similar period of 
1926. Trade in tobacco products, con- 
sisting mostly of cigarette shipments to 
China, declined from $16,000,000 to 
$12,500,000, a decrease of 21 per cent. 


The total exports of leaf during the 
period under review amounted to 357,- 
636,000 pounds, valued at $89,685,000 or 
about 25 cents per pound, and reflected 
an increase in the quantity of 10 per 
cent, and a decrease in the export price 
of 3 cents per pound. 

Quantity exports by types show the 
following changes: Flue cured increased 
by 2.8 per cent; burley, 251.7 per cent; 
dark fired Kentucky and Tennessee, 9.7 


the retailer instead of through jobbers.” 

No branch plants were reported by 
companies in this industry. Of the chief 
Taw materials, brass is obtained from 
New England in every case reported; 
steel is brought here by 60 per cent of 
the group, and lumber (principally ma- 
hogany) 
New England. Incentive ware methods 
such as piece work are reported in use 
by all but three concerns; of employes 
thus paid the average ratio of all con- 
cerns in the group is 48 per cent. Ac- 
tivities in recent years have been toward 
improvement in standardization of prod- 
uct, control of production, organization 
and executive control, and continuous 
Distribution is mainly 


our selling policy by selling direct to | through wholesaler or jobber. 





| months of 


is obtained mostly outside of } 





in Exports to China. 


per cent;. dark Virginia, 23.2 per cent; 


Maryland and Ohio export, 61.8 per cent; 
Green River and one sucker, 48.2 per 
cent; cigar leaf (the only type showing 
a decline) decreased by 13.5 per cent. 

Some very interesting changes are 
noted in the attitude of foreign buyers. 
The United Kingdom, for instance, dur- 
ing the current year has increased pur- 
chases of American flue-cured leaf by 
10,000,000 pounds, and decreased pur- 
chases of dark tobaccos by 9,000,000 
pounds; volume loss in the British dark 
trade, however, has been more than 
compensated in increased shipments to 
Belgium, Germany, Poland and Danzig, 
France, and other countries which have 
taken advantage of the low prices pre- 
vailing on the dark types. 

Exports of cigarette tobacco to 
China continue to register a decline, 
having dropped from 49,000,000 pounds 
in 1926 to 34,000,000 pounds in 1927. 

The cigarette trade with China has 
been affected even more, amounting to 
only 3,549,000,000 in number, com- 
pared with 5,380,000,000 last year. The 
total exports of cigarettes during the 
first nine months of the year amounted 
to little more than 5,500,000,000 and 
reflect a sharp decline of 26 per cent. 
As long as the economic unrest contin- 
ues in China, our foreign cigarette mar- 
ket of importance, American manufac- 
turers could follow no wiser lead than 
to consider this factor in their produc- 
tion program, for although the Chinese 
market is supplied largely by American 
branches of British companies, it is nev- 
ertheless true that any surplus arising 
from a clogged outlet to China must 
be absorbed in the United States. Cig- 
arette production during the first nine 
1927 amounted to 73,669,- 
000,000, an increase of 8.9 per cent 

Cigarette consumption in the United 
States, as in most other countries, has 
been steadily increasing since the World 
War. The high point of per capita con- 
sumption was reached in 1926, when 
each person theoretically smoked 678 
cigarettes. This number, however, was 
only 40 more than the per capita con- 
sumption in 1925, and the ratio of an- 
nual increase has been much greater 
than this since 1922. 

The foliowing table shows the per 


That GOOD GULF 
GASOLINE 


Quick as a flash the uniform quality of 


That Good Gulf Gasoline 


asserts itself by its ready response to the ac- 
celerator~-power of steady regularity is gen- 
erated at the rise of each piston-~such quality 


can be given to any product only by a wealth 
of manufacturing experience coupled with 
all that is best in modern refining equipment. 


We know to a certainty that our customers 
are served with Motor fuel possessing the 


maximum power in heat units--a pure and 


clean burning gasoline, 


| 


The same quality is 
found in 
Gulf No-Nox Motor 
Fuel 


That New Improved 
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Trade Practices 


-_ 


Duties on Pictures 
Produced on Glass 
Sustained by Court 


Small Violins Which Cannot 
Be Used as Musical Instru- 
ments Are Classed as 
Toys. 


New York, November 10.—The United 
States Customs Court, overruling pro- 
tests of Benziger Bros., finds that im- 
ported pictures, produced on sensitized 
glass by the use of a negative and chem- 
icals to fix or print the picture on the 
glass, then bronzed or colored on the 
back and placed in a wooden frame, 
glass being the component material of 
cheif value, are dutiable under Para- 
graph 218, Act of 1922, at 55 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The importers claimed duty at only 
25 per cent ad valorem under Paragraph 
1310. Judge Sullivan writes a lengthy 
opinion in this case. (Protests Nos. 
155381-G-4812-26, etc.) 

Small violins, which, according to tes- 
timony submitted, could not possibly be 
used as a musical instrument, fall 
within the toy provision in the Tariff 
Act, the Court has just ruled. These 
violins, imported by J. M. Sahlein, of 
San Francisco, were taxed at $1 each 
and 35 per cent ad valorem, under Par- 
agraph 1448, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge 
Sullivan concludes that they should have 
been assessed at 70 per cent ad valorem 
under Paragraph 1414, as toys. 

“It is evident,” Judge Sullivan writes, 
“that these violins are toys.” (Protest 
No. 142958-G-32049.) 


capita consumption of cigarettes in the 
United States in 1913, compared with 
postwar years: 

No. 
138 
333 
352 


No. 
402 
485 
543 


1922 weccce 
1923 
1924 
1920 298 1925 638 
1921 se» £00 eo ee 
Exports of chewing tobacco during 
the first nine months of 1927 amounted 
to 2,674,000 pounds, compared with 
2,678,000 pounds in 1926. Smoking to- 
bacco exports showed some improve- 
ment and amounted to 815,000 pounds, 
compared with 700,000 last year. 


1918 weeoee 
1918 . 
1919 


eeeee esrese 
eoveee 


also 


Supreme Motor Oil 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Maritime Rights 


Bond Properly Required of Cuban V esselin Distress 


Putting Into American Port With Liquor Cargo Aboard 


Government Entitled 
To Recover Penalty 


Certifacate of Landing at For- 
eign Port Not Furnished 
as Required, 


EAGLE ENDEMNITY COMPANY, A CoRPORA- 
TON, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, vy, UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. NO. 2630, CIRCUIT 
Coury OF APPEALS, FOURTH CiRcUIT. 
A Cuban vessel in distress was given 

permission by customs officials to re- 

main in a United States port for repairs, 

Her cargo consisted in part of intoxicat- 

ing liquors. She was alleged to be on 

a voyage from Cuba toa French port. 
Before the vessel was permitted to 

continue the voyage the collector of the 

port required the execution of a bond, 
under the Tariff Act of 1922, which pro- 
vided ixi condition (3) that the obliga~ 
tion thereof should be void if the cargo 
were lamded at the destination stated and 
proof thereof were furnished to the col- 


lector. 

The court held herein that the collec- 
tor was authorized to require the bond; 
that, as to condition (3), the bond was 
one of Lorfeiture; and, the obligation be- 
ing absolute, the Government was not re- 
quired to prove specific damage but was 
entitled to recover the full penalty upon 
proof of failure to furnish the landing 
certificate required. 

In error to the District Court for the 
Easterra District of Virginia. 

Befote Parker and Northcott, Circuit 
Judges, and Ernest F. Cochran, District 

e. 

Post on E. Rabey and John §, Rixey 
(R. Baidwin Myers on the brief) - for 
plaintifé in error, and Luther B. Way, 
Special Assistant to the United States 
Attorney (Paul W. Kear, United States 
Attorneye on the brief), for defendant 
in error. 

Judge Wortheott delivered the opinion 
of the coaart. The full text follows: 

On February 24, 1924, the Cuban sail- 
ing vessel, “G. H. Murray,” was towed 

‘into Norfolk harbor in Qistress, by the 
British Steamer “Ceuta,”” and claimed 
and was granted the status of a vessel 
jn distress. On February 26, two days 
latep tlte Customs Officials of the port 
gave tkte boat permission to remain in 
port 20 days to make repatrs. On March | 
13, 1924, the permission was extended, | 
and again on March 29, 1924, another 
extension was granted, both times upon 
the request of the boat. 


Carga Consisted 
Of Liquor and Alehol 


A formal entry made py the 
*“Murray’” on February 24, 1924, two 
days after her,arrival at Norfolk. The 
“Murra y’s” cargo consisted of 2,182 cases 
of spirituous liquors, and 6,750 cases of 
alcohol, as shown by hex manifest, and 
she was alleged to be on a voyage from 
Havana, Cuba, to Sts Pierre, Miquelon, a 
foreign port under the jurisdiction of the 
Republic of France. While at Norfolk, 
the “Murray” was attached for salvage 
jn admiralty proceedings by the master 
of the Steamship “Ceuta,” and the 
United States marshal, acting solely in 
the sa@id admiralty Proceedings, put 
guards on her, In this litigation, the 
United States had no interest, and at no 
tinie while inthe port of Norfolk did the 
Customs Officials take amy proceedings 
against the “Murray” other than those 
usual with boats under similar circum- 
stances. 

While at Norfolk, the Customs Officials 
found on board the ‘‘Murray” a large 
package of labels containing the follow- 
ing words: “Straight Whiskey, The 
Whiskey Without a Headache, Trade. 
Kentucky G. R. Bourben, S. M. Mark, 
Green River. Bottled by Green River 
Distilling Co, Owensboro, Ky. Con- 
tents ome quart. Eminence Distillery 
Co., Distillers.. Distillery No. 107, Fifth 
District, Kentucky.” 

After the completion of the repairs 
on the ‘‘Murray,” but before the vessel 
was pe€raznitted to leave to continue her 
voyage, the collector of the port at Nor- 
folk required the execution of a bond, 
under the Tariff Act of 1922, before she 
was allowed to depart. 

Bond ~was executed by Felipe Zameza, 
master of the schooner, as principal, and 
Eagle Idemnity Company, as surety, in 
the penal sum of $19,000. Bond was 
executed in the following words: 

“Know all men by these presents, that 
Felipe Zameza, master of the Cuban 
Schoomer ‘G, H. Murray’ of Havana, 
Cuba, as principal, and Eagle Idemnity 
Company of New York City, N. Y.,, as 
sureties, are held and firmly bound unto 
the United States of America in the 
sum of Ten Thousand Dollars, for the 
payment of which we bind ourselves, our 
heirs, executors, administrators, succes- 
sors, and assigns, jointly and severally, 
firmly by these presents. 

“Witmess our hands amd seals this 2nd 
day of April, 1924. 

“Whereas, the Cuban Schooner ‘G. H. 
Murray” from Havana, Cuba, has ar- 
rived or is expected to arrive at the 
port ©f Norfolk, Va., on February 24, 
1924, to enter and clear and to discharge 
and take on cargo and passengers pur- 
suant to the provisions of sections 4197 
and 4200 Reyised Statutes, the Act “fF 
February 13, 1911, the Wireless Act of 
June 24, 1910, and the amendments 
thereto, and other’acts and regulations. 


Conditions of Bond 
Are Specified 

“Now therefore the conditions of this 
obligation is such that—— 

“(1) If the said principal shall pay 
to the Collector of Customs of the said 
port promptly on demand the 


was 


sums 


chargeable under law and regulations in | 


conformity therewith 
formed for said vessel 


for services per- 
by customs offi- 


| 
| 


or owner of said vessel on account of 
said vessel; 

(2) And if the said principal shall 
save the United States and the said col- 
lector harmless from all losses and liabil- 
ities which may occur by reason of the 
zranting of any permit or license to said 
vessel to discharge or take on cargo, 
equipment, bagzage, ballast, fuel, or 
other artitle at night, on Sundays, or 
holidays, or to land, place, or store the 
same on lighters or on piers, landing 
places, or on spaces adjoining thereto, 
and if same shall not be removed there- 
from until proper permits have been 
presented; 

(3) And if all articles shown on 
manifest‘of said vessel to be destined 
for other United States customs ports 
and for foreign ports, are landed at the 
destination stated and proof thereof is 
furnished the said collector in the form | 
and within the time required by law and 
regulations or any lawful extension 
thereof; 

(4) And if complete manifests of all | 
eargo of said vessel destined for foreign 
ports or noncontiguous territory of the 
United States. and shippers’ export 
declarations and pro forma declarations 
therefor are delivered to the said col- 
lector inthe form and manner and within 
the time prescribed in Sections 4197 and 
A200 Revised Status, Treasury Decision | 
No. 35969 of December 14 (16) 1925, 
and other laws and regulations relating 
thereto; 

“Then this 
otherwise it 
and effect. 

“Felipe Zameza, Master‘G. H. Murray’; 
Eagle Indemnity Company, by W. G. 
Brinkley, Attorney in Fact.” 

After leaving port of Norfolk. the 

““Murray,” as is shown by the evidence, 


the 


obligation shall be 
shall remain in full 


void; 
force 


| Breach of Agreement 
| Completed Forfeiture 
| 


Default Clearly Shown Without 
Proof by Government of 
Specific Damages. 


| sic 
| 


ltyol. That the failure to furnish to the | 


collector of the Port of Norfolk, Va. 
a duly authenticated landing cer- 
tificate from the authorities of the 
Port of St. Pierre, Miquelon, was 
due solely to the fact that the said ves- 
sel was forbidden by the said authorities 
to land said cargo at said Port of St. 
Pierre, Miquelon. And this the said de- 
fendant is ready to verify. 

“R. Baldwin Myers, Cleaton E. Rabey, 
John S. Rixey, p. d. 

“State of Massachusetts, (28) City of 
Boston, to-wit: 


“This day Samuel L. Ginsberg per- 


| sonally appeared before me, Belle Fisher, 
a notary public in and for the City and 


State aforesaid ih my city aforesaid, and 
made oath that he is authorized to make 
this affidavit, that he is familiar with 
the facts amd things contained in the 
above plea, that he has read said plea, 
and that he believes the facts and things 
stated in the foregoing plea to be true. 

“Given under my hand this 22nd day 
of September, 1926. 

“Belle Fisher, Notary public  (Seal).” 

There nothing in the record ex- 
plaining who Samuel L. Ginsberg is or 
what connection, if any, he had with the 
“Murray.” 
of knowing 
plea, which 
He was not 


Is 


the facts set out in the 
he verifies upon belief only. 
offered as the witness in the 


or what means he had, if any, | 


‘ 


Government may prove the damages sus- 
tained possibly by the testimony of in- 
formers or of those who packed the 
merchandise before shipment, and in 
| other ways. But in our opinion it was 
the purpose of this statute, and the bond 
executed in the case, to dispense with 
| the necessity of resort to this method of 
showing damages, and to fix double the 
value of the package ordered to be re 
the nonfulfillment of the statutory duty. 
turned, as a definite sum to be paid for 
harm to the customer when replacing 
In such cases the recovery 
stipulated sum, and is not limited to the 
damages actually proven.” 
In O’Kane vs Lederer, 4 Fed. (2) 418, 
the rule is laid down that 
“The question is always one of con- 
struction, having regard- to the entire 
| statute, the Governmental regulations 
framed to carry out the statufe, and the 
language of the bond.” 
While it is rarely done, we think it 
proper in this case in addition to this, 
| to take into consideration the circum- 
| stances and conditions surrounding the 
| taking of the bond. U. S. vs. American 
Surety Co., 200 U.S. 197. The Govern- 





, vention of the violation of its laws pro- 
| hibiting importation of 
| coholic liquors. It is umreasonable to 
presume, that after allowing the “Mur- 

ray” the freedom of its waters and har- 


alcohol or al- | 


is for the | 


———_——— 


Insurance 


Method of Changing Beneficiary May 
Be Waived By Insurance Company 


Objections of Original Bene ficiary Immaterial When In- 
surer Does Not Press Compliance With Rules of Policy. 


Mrs, Rusy INGLETT ARRINGTON, APPEL- 
LANT, V. GRAND LODGE or BROTHER- 
Hoop oF RAILROAD TRAINMEN AND MRs. 
ETHEL INGLETT, ET At. No, 5013. Crr- 
CuIT Court oF APPEALS FOR TLE FIFTH 
CIRCUIT. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men issued a benefit certificate to the 
deceased, After receiving a fatal in- 
jury and before death the deceased 
sought to change the beneficiary by a 
method other than that provided in the 
constitution of the insurer. 

The court held that the constitutional 
provision was a matter entirely between 
the insurer and the insured and if the 
insurer chose to waive or not to insist 
on an objection to the sufficiency of the 


| : 3 ' act of the insured manifesting an inten- 
; ment undoubtedly had in view the pre- | 


tion to change the’ beneficiary, based 


| on a noncompliance with a requirement 


bors, while laden with a prohibited and | 


| 
contraband cargo, she would be allowed 
to go upon the security of a bond that | 


would require the United States to keep 

| the vessel under surveillance until it had 
| discharged its cargo, a course impossible 

of being pursued. 
As to where the “Murray” 
what she did with her 
} necessity be known only to the master 
| and crew of the vessel, and it is not 
reasonable to presume that the United 
States Government would enter into such 
an undertaking, solely upon the security 
of an indemnifying bond requiring proof 
of specific damages. 


went or 
cargo would of 


Amount of Damages 


lay off Cape Henry, for at least two (2) | case, and no opportunity was given to) Js Not Computable 


days, without proceeding on her voyage, 
although the wind was a favorable one, 
and on June 10, more than two (2) 
months later, was found by the Coast 
Guard vessel anchored off 
the cofst of Maine, near Matinicus Rock, 
about seventy-ei@ht (78) miles from the 
city of Portland, her name covered with 
canvas. The vowage from Norfolk to 
St. Pierre could be made in favorable 
weather in a week or eight days. 


Duty of $360,000 


Possible on Cargo 

The value the “Murray's” cargo 
was considered byw the customs officials 
to be $35,000. If the cargo had been 
imported into the United States for 
medicinal purposes the duty thereon 
would have beem $360,000, and if the 
cargo had been imported into the United 
States for industrial purposes the duty 
would have been about $36,000, exclusive 
of the internal revenue tax, which un- 
der such circumstances, is also collected | 
by the collector of customs. : 

No landing certificate or other evi- 
dence of the lamding of th “Murray” 
cargo at St. Pierre being produced with 
the collector of customs at the port of 
Norfolk, and nothing further 
been heard from the boat, on July 14, 
1925, the Government of the United 
States instituted this action at law in 
debt in the United States District Court | 
for the Eastern District of Virginia ask- 
ing judgment for the full penalty of the 
bond. 

The defendant the Eagle Indemnity 
Company demurred to the declaration. 
The demurrer was overruled, and the 
defendant Indemnity Company filed 
three special pleas. Evidence was taken 
and the case submitted to the court writh- 
out the intervention ofa jury and judg- 
ment was given in favor of the United 
States for the full penalty of the bond, 
with interest from the date of judgment, 
from which judgment of the District 
Court, the Eagle Indemnity Company 
sued out this writ of error. 

The declaration charges breach of the 
third (3) condition of the bond, in’ that 
the cargo of the “Murray” was not 
landed at the port of St. Pierre, and in 
that there was mot furnished within six 
months from the date of expiration to the 
collector of the port of Norfolk, Va-. the 
proof required im the third (4) condition 
of the bond as to such landing. There 
is no allegation of a breach of any of 
the other conditions of the bond im the 
declaration. No evidence was offered in 
the trial on behalf of the Govern ment 
as to where the cargo was landed. and 
no evidence whatever was offered on be- 
half of the defendant. 


Deny Goods Were Landed 


In United States 

The only thimg in the record tending 
to show what became of the vessel’s 
cargo is special plea No. 3, filled by de- 
fendant, which is as follows: 

“That no merchandise in the deelara- 
tion mentioned was landed in the United 
States from said vessel ‘G. H. Murray.’ 
That no part of the cargo of the said 
vessel ‘G, H. Murray’ in the declaration 
mentioned was landed in the Wnited 
States of America from said vessel ‘G, 
H. Murray;’? that said vessel ‘G. H. 
Murray’ upon being released by the au- 
thorities of the Port of Norfolk continued 
its voyage to St. Pierre, Miquelon, where 
it arrived and attempted to land its said 
cargo in the declaration mentioned, 
That the duly constituted authorities of 
said Port of St. Pierre, Miquelon, for- 
bade, refused and prevented the landing 
of said cargo at said Port of St. 
Miquelon, due, as the defendant is ad- 
vised, believes and alleges to the fact 
that said cargo was not French made, 
against the Wishes and intention and 
over the protest of the master of said 
vessel, and contrary to the instructions 
of the owners of said vessel and cargo. 

“That thereupon, due to the action on 
the part of the authorities of the said 
port as aforesaid, in the said harbor of 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, the entire cargo of 

aid vessel *G. FY. Murray’ was sola, and 
than and there transshipped and 
and loaded on another vessel over 


*“Ossipee,” 


ot 


Pierre, | 


un- 


| : 
which 


| condition No. 3 


examine him. 


Three Poizats Raised 
For Deferadant 

Three points are raised on behalf of 
the Indemnity Company as follows: 

First, is 
a forfeiture bond or a bond for in- 
demnity. 

Second, in either case, is 
ment entitled to recover the full penalty 
of the bond nerely upon proof of the 
failure to furnish the landing certificate, 
required by article 1118, Custom Regula- 
tions 1925, and 

Third, is the production of the affidavit 
of Samuel LL. Ginsberg a compliance with 

3 of the bond. 

Several other points were faised on 
behalf of the Indemnity Company in the 
court below, with respect to the author- 
‘ity of the collector to require the bond 
given, an@ with respect to the fact that 
the bond was given under. duress, but 
these points have apparently been | 
abandoned by the Indemnity Company 
here. 

An examination of the Tariff Act of 
1922. Sec. 435, 441 and 442, and Sec. 
1118 of the Custom Regulations, seems 


the Govern- | 


the collector to require the bond from 
the master of the “Murray;”. and in 
United States vs. Mora, “% WU. S. 413, it 
is clearly held that a bond given under | 
similar circumstances, Was not given un- 
der duress, amd there Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley said: 

“t shipper chooses to give the 
bond in order to get his goods cleared 
it was a voluntary act on his part; and 
what ground has he or his’ sureties to 
complain ?”” 

As to whether or not the bond in this 
case is a forfeiture bond or an indemni- 
fying bond, there seems to be some ques- | 
tion. As to conditions one (1) apd two 
(2), the bomd scems clearly to be an 
indemnifying bond. As to condition 
three’ (3), tt seems equally clear to us 
that it is a forfeiture bond. The ques- 
tion then arises whether a bond may be 
an indemnifying bond with’ respect to 
some of its conditions, and a forfeiture 
bond with respect to other of its con- | 
ditions. 

In United 
is said: 


“Where 


} 
tne 


States vs. Mora, supra, it 
two conditions of a bond are 
severable, amd one of them is good and 
the other mot sustainable, the bond can 
be enforced as tothe good condition.” 

Therefore, if the conditions of a bond | 
are severable and some of them in- | 
demnifying and some conditions of for- | 
feiture, the bond can be enforced as to | 
the conditions of forfeiture. The only | 
condition declared upon here, is the third 
(3) condition. 

Bonds conditioned similarly 
third (3) condition in this bond have 
been held to be forfeiture bonds by the } 
Supreme Court of the United States, in | 
anumber of cases. Clark ws. Barnard, 
108 U. S. 436. United States vs. Montell 
(Taney 47) 26 Fed. Cas. 1923. United | 
States vs. Diieckerhoff, 202 WU. S. 302. 

In the latter case an able discussion | 
of this question will be 
Justice Day. 


to the 


Recovery Is Not Liméted 
To Damages Proved 
There an importer who had been with- 


drawing certain merchandise froma cus- | 
duties | 


tom house before payment of 
thereon, gave a redelivery bond for dou- 
ble the value of the 
tioned for the return of the package un- 
opened. Default was made in this con- 
dition and the Government sued for the 
full penalty of the bond, and there as 
here, the defense was interposed that 


the Government was only entitled to re- | 


cover such 
The court 


damages as it 


said: 


had proven. 


“In carrying out this purpose we hold | 


law 


as 


the permitted the taking of such 
bond was given in this case, pro- 
viding that, if the party did not return 
the package required, he should pay 
double the amount of the value thereof, 
We think such undertaking, for 
manner Of discharging this duty, or pay- 
ing the value stipulated, was intended 


cers, amd shall promptiy pay any dues, | laded from said vessel, ‘G. H. Murray,’| to and does relieve the Government from 


charges, penalties, or other sums legally 
due the United States from any master 


| neither the master of said vessel ‘*G. H. 
Murray’ nor the defendant had amy con. | 


the necessity of showing any actual dam- 
age or less. It is suggested that the 


the bond to be considered as | could 


; dition 


found by Mr. | 


package, condi- | 


this | 


The Government had the right to take 
every precaution possible against the 
violation of its laws, and against its be- 
ing defrauded of its customs duty. The 
measure of damages to the Government 
the violation of laws, if any, 
not be estimated in dollars and 
cents. The damage for the failure to 
present the landing certificate is not 
computable. 

It is strongly urged on behalf of the 
defendant that the recent case of the 
United States vs. Zerbey, 271 U. S. 382, 
is authority for their contention. There 
Mr. Justice Sanford says: 

“The case now presented is not that 
of a bond executed to the Government 
in a specified penal sum prescribed by 
statute and intended as a fixed penalty 
imposed for a breach of a statutory 
duty, which is forfeited in its full 
amount by a breach of the condition ir- 
respective of the actual damage thereby 
caused the Government;” and quotes 
approvingly the Dieckerhoff Case. In 
passing upon the demurrer in this case 
the learned judge below ably discusses 
and says: 

“In the Zerbey case, supra, in which 
it was held that no recovery could be 


its 


for 


having | to show conclusively the authority of | had except upon proof of damage, the 
bond, as well as the statutory authority | 


for it, was essentially different from the 
bond sued on here and that enforced 
in the Dieckerhoff case, 
from the opinion. The bend there was 
given in order to secure a permit to sell 
distilled spirits for other than beverage 
purposes, and was conditioned that the 
principal should fully and _ faithfully 
comply with all the requirements of the 


' laws of the United States respecting the 
In | 


sale and use of distilled spirits, ete. 
pursuance of authority granted by the 
Act, the Commisisoner of Internal Reve- 


nue had prescribed the terms and con- | 


ditions of the bond and had adopted and 
issued two forms, one to be executed by 


corporate or personal sureties, the other 


by the deposit of collateral. 


“The conditions of the two forms were | 
In the case of the surety | 


not identical. 
bond, the condition was to comply with 
the laws of the United States, etc.; 
the case of the collateral bond, the con- 
was that upon default the col- 
lateral so deposited might be sold and 


the proceeds applied to the payment of | 


taxes, interest or 
due. The de- 


any internal revenue 
penalty which might be 
cision was to the effect 


that the condition in the latter should 
be read into the former and that, there- 


fore, under the very terms of the bond | 
itself, the obligation was discharged upon } 
interest, penal- | 


the payment of taxes, 


ties, etc., in the event of “breach. 


Conditions Different 
In Bond at Issne 


“There is no such condition in the bond | 


in question here. As. has been already 
said, its two conditions were not to land 


| the merchandise and to furnish evidence 
of that fact by showing its carriage to | 


It is not claimed in the 


destination. 


as is apparent | 


in | 


that the two | 
| bonds were for an identical! purpose and 


{ ered the opinion of the court. 
! text 


declaration that the merchandise was in } 


fact landed in the United States, but it 
claimed that it was not carried to 
destination and that, by 


is 


reason of this | 


fact, the contract has been breached and | 


the United States is under no obliga- 
tion to ascertain what was its final de- 
livery place but is entitled to the full 
penalty.” 

In the case of the 
Rubin, 227 Fed. 938, the bond sued on 
was given by friends of an immigrant, 


who could not be received in this coun- ; 
try, and was conditioned that they would | 


for him while awaiting deporta- 
The bond contained numerous con- 


care 

tion. 
| have been breached. There the court 
| said: 

“Tt now appears as a trial fact that 
damages, although real, are not such as 
ean be admeasure4.” 

And in that case it is held that the 
bond was a forfeiture bond and.that the 
Government should recover the full pen- 
alty without proof of specific damage. 

In United States vs. Detroit Fidelty 
& Surety Company (Eastern District of 
New York, 1923) the court said: 

“T find against the defendant on each 
of those contentions. I find that there 


United States vs. | 


ditions, only one of which was alleged to 


prescribed for its sole benefit, an objec- 
tion on that ground was not available 
in favor of the original beneficiary. 
Appeal from the District Court for 
the Southern District of Georgia. 
Timothy S. Lyons for appellant. 
Inman Curry for Mrs. Ethel Inglett. 
Before Walker, 
Circuit Judges. 


Ww. 


Bryan and Foster, 
Judge Walker deliv- 
The full 
follows: 

The opinion rendered by the District 
Judge contains the following statement, 
the correctness of which was conceded 
during the argument in this Court: 

“On November 1918, the Grand 
Lodge of Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men issued a benefit certificate to Har- 


92 


oo, 


| vey W. Inglett, in which his sister, Ruby 
Inglett (now Arrington), was named as 


beneficiary. Subsequently Inglett mar- 
ried Ethel Smith, On December 24, 1923, 
Inglett was injured between 11 and 12 
o’clock in a railroad wreck, both of his 
legs being amputated by reason of such 
accident, and he died at about 6:30 on 
the same day. Subsequent to his in- 
jury, Inglett executed a paper reading 
as follows: 


‘To Mrs. H. W. Inglett: This is to 
certify that I want my wife to have my 
B. of R. T, Insurance, which is made 
to my sister, Ruby Inglett. 


‘I have some money in bank at Au- 
gusta, Ga, get that. If death overtakes 
me, I am ready to meet God. I also 
have some monéy in the Holston Na- 
tional Bank at Knoxville, get that. I 


is an obvious consideration in the re- 
quirement on the part of our Govern- 
ment that the ship should proceed to the 
particular port where her papers indi- 
cated that she was going. I find this 
one of the steps that it might be neces- 
sary for our executive department to 
take to protect itself. If the release of 
the vessel had been general, it being 
loaded with a cargo of liquor, it is ob- 
vious the department might then be re- 
quired to take other precautions against 
landing it at other places, and there was 
the specific requirement that it proceed 
to a definite and specific place so as to 
relieve the Government of espionage at 
other points. 

“*Then as to the amount of the dam- 
age. This bond not given in con- 
templation of an inquiry of a matter of 
dollars and cents. How much damage 
is done to this country by the importing 
into this country of a gallon of intoxi- 
cating liquor, there is no possible way 
of estimating, no way of reducing it to 
dollars and cents. The obligation of the 
bend is an absolute one, to compel the 
strict performance of the contract and 
agreement, and when the contract and 
agreement violated then the whole 
of the bonds become absolute?’ 


is 


1s 


Forfeiture Condition 
Is Found in Bond 


It is out opinion that condition three 
(3) of the bond in this case, is a condi- 
tion of forfeiture and comes under the 
class of bonds held to be forfeiture bonds, 
as in the Dieckerhoff case, rather than 
the class of bonds held to be indemnify- 
ing, as in the Zerbey case. 

The Government had the right to pro- 
tect itself in requiring the cargo to be 
delivered at the place indicated in the 
ship’s papers, and to require proof of 
such delivery in the manner specified in 
the bond and regulations. The obliga- 
tion of the bond is absolute, and the 
violation of the agreement, sct out in the 
bond, completes the forfeiture, without 
any obligation upon the Government to 
prove specific damage. Default is clearly 
shown in this case. 

As to the second point raised by the 
defendant, it is clear that if the bond is 
a forfeiture bond, the Government is en- 
titled to recover the full penalty, merely 
upon proof of failure to furnish the land- 
ing certificate required. The amount of 
duty on the cargo, had the necessary 
steps been taken to have the cargo im- 
ported for medicinal or industrial pur- 
poses, in either event, would have been 
much more than the penalty named 
the bond. 


Upon the third point raised by the de- 
fendant, as to the production of the 
Ginsberg affidavit, being a compliance 
with condition No. 3 of the bond, we 
take it that this contention is not made 
seriously. This affidavit only appears 
in the record as part of special plea No. 
3. This plea was not filed until Octo- 
ber, 1926, more than two years after 
the giving of the bond and more than 
a year after the bringing of this suit. 

The affidavit is mot introduced in the 
evidence in the cases nor was any ex- 
planation made as to who Ginsberg was 
or why he was not produced as a wit- 
ness. It in no way complies with the 
proof required under the terms of the 
bond, and would not be considered proof 
in its present form in the absence of any 
requirement. There being no error the 


in 





judgment of the District Court is af- 
firmed. 
October 18, 1927- 





Treasurer, through the secretary 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS 
PUSLISHED WitHout COMMEN 


Gifts 


want James Church to redeem that note, 
and Frank Phillips. 
(Signed) Hi: W. Inglett. 
‘In case you don’t survive this, death 
overtake you I want my father to have 
all. 
R. H. Stokes wrote this. 
F,. J. Andrews, 
J. C. Lusk, 
L. A. Copenhaver. 
‘Witness as to desire concerning 
Brotherhood insurance to be transferred 
to wife as beneficiary, 
4:15 p.m. S. R. Miller, M. 
Nellie Ellis, R. N. 
Charles F, Mooney, 
George A, Johnson.’ 


Probated as Will 
And Testament 


The above paper was probated in Knox 
County, Tenn., where Inglett died, as the 
last will and testament of Inglett. Due 
proof of the death was made by the legal 
representative of Inglett. The paper 
was executed after the legs of Inglett | 
had been amputated. 

‘Ruby Inglett Arrington received from 


D. 


” 


UNLY ARE FRESENTED 
T BY THE UwNrtep STATES 


| manner of effecting such change. 
| Arcanum v. 





R. H. Stokes, administrator of the estate 
of Harvey W. Inglett, a letter requesting 
Mrs, Arrington to execute an assignment 
of her interest in such certifigate to 
Ethel A. Inglett. 

The said Brotherhood filed its bill of 
interpleader in this court, and paid the 
money into court, where it now is. 

Mrs. Arrington claims as the bene- 
ficiary in the certificate and avers that 
her interest thereunder has never been 
legally divested. 

Mrs, Inglett claims the proceeds of the 
certificate for the following reasons: 

‘1. That her husband, Harvey W. 
Inglett, was totally and permanently 
disabled, as defined in section 68 of the 
Constitution of the Grand Lodge Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and the 
amount due under said benefit certificate 
immediately vested in him upon his re- 
ceiving said total and permanent> in- | 
jury and was his to dispose of by as- 
signment of the fund or by will, and he 
did assign or devise the fund to her by } 
the paper executed by him just before 
his death. 

2. Because she the beneficiary 
under said certificate, the said Harvey 
W. Inglett, prior to his death, having | 
effected a change of beneficiary in her 
favor, by the paper exccuted just before 
his death, . 

3. Because the benefit certificate 
which is a mere chose in action was as- | 
signed to her by Harvey W. Ingiett, by the 
paper executed just before his death.’ ” 

The Brotherhood’s bill of interpleader 
contained allegations to the effect that | 
upon the insured’s death, while in good 
standing, it became liable to pay to the | 
party or parties legally entitled thereto 
the sum of $1,800, and that it is law- 
fully indebted in that amount to one of 
the claimants under said certificate. By 
the terms of the certificate mentioned, 
provisions of the Brotherhood’s Consti- | 
tution constituted part of the contract 
between the insured and the Brother- | 
hood. 


is 


Provisions Set Forth 
In Constitution 


The Consitution of the Brotherhood 
contains the following provisions: 

“Any beneficiary member in good 
standing who shall suffer the amputation 
or severance of an entire hand at or 
above the wrist joint, or who shall suffer 
the amputation or severance of an en- 
tire foot at or above the ankle joint 

. shall be considered totally and 
permanently disabled, but not otherwise, 
and shall thereby be entitled to receive, 
upon furnishing sufficient and satisfac- 
tory proof of such total and permanent 
disability, the full amount of his ben- 
eficiary certificate ...” 

e If a disability claim is ap- 
proved and a member dies before it is 
paid, the benefits shall be paid to the | 
beneficiary named in the certificate, the | 
Same as in an Ordinary death claim.” 

“Any member desiring to transfer his 
beneficiary certificate shall fill out the 
printed transfer on the certificate and 
sign his name thereto, and send_ the 
same to the General Secretary and 

of a | 
lodge of the Brotherhood. All transfers 
of beneficiary certificates shall be made | 
upon the books of the Grand Lodge 
under the direction of the General Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and any and all 
transfers made in any other | 
shall be null and void.” 

The Court sustained the claim of the | 


manner | 


| provision 


| to 


| 91. 
| any objection by the insurer as to the 
| manner 


| process of making, 1264932, 


| G. A. Henderson, et al. v. 


| June 


| filed Mar. 


| treating 


BEING 
DAILY. 


a 


HEREIN, 


widow. The appeal is from the decree 
to that effect. 

Under above set out provisions of the 
Brotherhood’s Constitution the injuries 
sustained by the insured entitled him, 
upon furnishing sufficient and satisfac- 
tory proof thereof, to receive the full 
amount of his beneficiary certificate, but 
if he died before his claim was paid, that 
amount was payable to the beneficiary 
named in the certificate. That amount 
not having been paid at the time of the 
insured’s death, it was payable to the 
person who was the beneficiary under 
the certificate at that time. 

Under provisions of the Brotherhood’s 
Constitution, as between the insured and 
his sister, the former had the right to 
terminate the latter’s interest without 
her consent or notice to her, as the sister, 


| being a me-ce volunteer beneficiary, had 


no vested right in the proceeds of the 
certificate prior to the insured’s death, 
and the only limitation on the insured’s 
right to change the beneficiary was con- 
tained in the quoted provision as to the 
Royal 
Riley, 148 Ga. 75. The just 
mentioned provision was a matter en- 
tirely between the insurer and the in- 
sured, and was for the benefit of the in- 
surer alone. 


Insurer Held Right 


| To Change Beneficiary 


If the insurer chose to waive or not 


| insist on un objection to the sufficiency 


of the act of the insured manifesting his 


| intention to change the beneficiary, based 


on a noncompliance with a requirement 


| prescribed for its sole benefit, an objec- 


tion on that ground was not available 
in favor of the original beneficiary. No 
one other than the insurer had the right 


| to question the sufficiency of the above 
| set out instrument to effect a change of 
| beneficiary, 


on the ground of 
pliance with the provision as 
method of effecting such change. 
Subject only to the right of the in- 
sucer to insist on compliance with the 
of its Constitution as to the 
manner of effecting such change, such 
change could be effected by parol or by 


noncom- 
to the 


| a written instrument manifesting the in- 


sured’s intention to change the _ bene- 
ficiary. Nally v. Nally, 74 Ga. 669, 675. 
The above set out instrument plainly 
shows that the insured intended thereby 


substitute his wife in place of his 


| sister as the beneficiary of the cértificate 


referred to. The absence of any intention 


| of the insurer to question the sufficiency 
| of that instrument to effect a change of 
| beneficiary was manifested by its paying 
| the money into court and expressing a 
| willingness that it be paid to either of 


Dell v. Varnedoe, 148 Ga. 
We conclude that, in the absence of 


the claimants. 


of effecting a change of bene- 

ficiary, the above set out instrument was 

effective to accomplish that result. It 

follows that the court’s ruling was not 

erroneous. The decree is affirmed. 
October 11, 1927. 


1 . 
Patent Suits 

(Notices under sec, 4921, R. S., as 
Feb, 18, 1922.) 

880713, J. R. Blair, Can washing machine, 
appeal filed Sept. 21, 1927, 2d Cir., Doe, 
9764, H. D. Lathrop v. Rice & Adams (¢ 

981290, S. L. Lebby, Reflector and s« 
light, filed Aug. 31, 1927, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. M-91-H, S. & M. Lamp 
Co. v. Kay Bee Mfg. Co. 

1040321, G. A. Henderson, Composite tim- 
ber, 1187314, Same, Plastic composition and 
1266261, Same, 
Bitu inous binder and process of making, 
1464422, Same, Pituminous -oncrete, 1591454, 
Same, Vuleanized material and process of 
making, 1370637, R. G. Erwin, Plastic com- 
position and process of making fi'-d June 
22, 1927, F’. C.. N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 7224, 
The Richardson 


amended 


al. , 
R. H. Anderson, Wall bed, filed 
1925, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Doc. E J-9-J, V. L. Holmes, et al. 


Co., Ine. 
10745$ 


et 


oe, 


Angeles), 


| (Holmes Bed Mfg. Co.) v. Los Angeles Wall 


Bed Co. “™ismissed, April 9, 1927. 
1099281, C. L. Crumrine, Fruit package, 
filed Feb. 19, 1925, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles). Toe. 1-85-J, Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne v. California Fruit Growers Ex- 
chanre & Fruit Growers Supply Co, Dis- 
missed after mandate, June 2B. 1927. Same, 
27, 1925, D. C., S.*D.° Calif. (Los 
Doc. I-109-M, Blake, Mofiitt & 
La Haira Citrus Ass’n. Decree 
Doc. J-110-J, Blake, Moflitt & 
Yorba Linda Citrus Ass’n. 


Angeles), 
Towne *. 
as above. 
Towre v. ‘lhe 
Decree as above. 

1127733. V. Clairemont, Preserving eggs, 
1224710, 1369323, Same, Apparatus for 
eges, 1370628, Same, Process of 
and apparatus for preserving eggs, 
15995538, Same, Grading and candling ma- 


| chine, filed Jan. 20, 1927, D. C., E. D. Wash. 


(Spokane), Doc. FE 4310, Clairemont Steril- 
ized Exe Co. vy. Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Dismissed on stipulation of counsel, Sept. 
23, 1927. Doe. E. 4311, Clairemont Steril- 
ized Ege Co. vy. Superior & Poultry 
Co. Decree as above. f 
1172322, FP. Torchio, Protective decise for 
electric cable joints, filed Feb. 27, 1926, D. 
C.. N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 1772, Metro- 
politan Device Corp. v. Cleveland Electric 
Iuminating Co. Claims 3 and 4 held in- 
valid as lacking invention, dismissed, Sept. 
26, 1927. 
1187314. 
1191306, 


tee 
458 


(See 1040821.) 
1221800, T. A. Hoover, Bumper 


[Continwed on Page 11, Column §.] 
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W ashington 


Experts? 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY has a staff of 
47 experts: ready to dig up for you in the Wash- 


ington bureaus of 


the Government information 


on almost any conceivable subject; particularly 


information 


relating to business, production, 


manufacturing, distribution and advancement of 


trade in general. 
the asking. 
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Their services are yours for 


United States Daily. Do you 


realize that you can command the information 


Their gathering 
services 
cost you 


nothing 


services of 
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highly trained — staff 
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Trade Marks 


i enied Mark | Patent Granted on Device to Amplify Signal 
goo rthe Sent By Telegraph Over Long Distance 


Duplicating Name of 
Existing Corporation 


Right to Term ‘‘Cracker- 
jack”? Lostto Prior User 
When Another Acquires 
It as Corporate Title. 


CRACKERJACK Co. V. ASPEGREN & CO. 
OprosiITION 17221. ACTING COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 

Registration of the mark “Cracker- 
jack” was refused to an applicant as- 
sumed to be the prior user, because the 
mark became, in substance, the corporate 
name of defendant prior to the date of 
the application for registration. 

Fisher, Towle, Clapp & Soans repre- 
sented Crackerjack Co., opposer. Munn 
& Co. represented Aspegren & Co., ap- 
plicant. 

The full text of the opinion of Acting 
Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

Appealed from Prior Ruling. 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the applicant, Aspegren & Co., 
Inc., of the decision of the examiner of 
trade mark interferences sustaining the 
opposition filed by The Crackerjack Co., 
and adjudging the applicant company not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
has applied. 


The applicant company seeks registra- | 


tion of the notation ‘““Crackerjack,” used 
on lard substitutes in the nature of solid 
cooking fat for shortening and frying 
mediums. 
ous use of the mark since February 1, 
1922, 
mark used upon cotton seed oil continu- 


ously from as early as 1908, and owner- | 
ship of registration No. 69103, issued May | 


19, 1908, as well as registration No. 
207111, issued December 15, 1925. 
Opposer alleges adoption and continu- 
ous use thereafter of the mark “Cracker 
Jack,” through its predecessors in busi- 
ness since 1896, and alleges ownership of 
Registration No. 28016, issued February 
24, 1896, and No. 66414, issued November 
26, 1907, for the same mark used upon 
candies and confections of various kinds 
including: pop corn confection. 
also alleges damage by reason of its cor- 


porate name being substantially the same | 


as the notation for which the applicant 
seeks registration. The opposer claims 
incorporation on December 24, 1921, 
under the laws of the State of Illinois, 
the certified copy of its articles of in- 
corporation having been filed in 
Patent Office May 28, 1924. 
Testimony Not Taken. 

No testimony has been taken in the 
instant proceedings but a stipulation has 
been filed to the effect that the record in 
a previous opposition No. 5596, between 
the same parties, may be referred to and 
considered a part of the record in the case 
at bar. This previous opposition was 
between the same parties in interest and 
involved the application of the present 
applicant for registration of the same 
trade mark. 

The decision of the then Assistant 
Commissioner, which became final by lack 
of appeal, was that the goods of the re- 
spective parties do not possess the same 
characteristics but belong to different 
classes within the meaning of the Trade 
Mark Act of February 20, 1905, and that 
he applicant so far as any conflict of 
goods was concerned, was entitled to 
registration. ‘ 

Bar to Registration Claimed. 

That decision held, however, that the 
notation which the applicant sought to 
register as its trade mark constituted 
substantially the corporate name of the 
opposer and that, in consequence, the 
latter was not entitled to registration. 
It was there held that nothwithstanding 
the applicant claimed use of the mark be- 
for the date of opposer’s incorporation, 
yet the fact that the applicant was seek- 
ing registration after the opposer com- 
pany was incorporated was a bar to the 
registration sought. 

Claim Adjudicated in Force. 

The examiner of interferences, in view 
of the final termination of this former 
opposition proceeding, held the matter of 
registration now raised by the applicant 
in the instant case res adjudicata. 
contended on behalf of the appellant, ap- 
plicant company, that the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of American Steel Foundries v. 
Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, 
and Simplex Electric Heating Company, 
269 U. S. 372, 842 O. G. 711, so far 
changed the interpretation of the law as 
to render the former adjudication clearly 
in errar, and, in consequence, the holding 
of res adjudicata should not be applied 
in the instant case. 

Other Cases Cited. 

The opposer has relied upon several 
well adjudicated cases to show that the 
subsequent change in the interpretation 
of the statute affords no ground for hold- 
ing the matter between the parties here 
involved is not res adjudicata by reason 
of the final decision in the previous op- 
position proceedings No. 5596. While it 
is believed as a matter of law the conten- 
tion of the opposer are correct and that 
even if it be admitted the holding of the 


Supreme Court so far changed the inter- | 


pretation of the statute as to make it 
improbable the decision in the previous 
opposition would have been made, it is 
believed the applicant is not entitled to 
prevail. 


The applicant has adopted substan- | 


tially the entire corporate name of op- 
poser. 
is common to almost all firm and cor- 
porate names, is no way distinctive of 
opposer’s corporation, and conveys no in- 
formation to the public or purchasers as 
to the identity of the opposer corpora- 
tion. i 
Rulings Are Against Contention. 

It seems proper to hold, therefore, that 
the applicant is here seeking registration 
of substantially the opposer’s eatire cor- 


porate name six and one-half years after | 
opposer incorporated. Under these condi- 


tions, the holding of the Supreme Court 
in the American Steel Foundries case is 
conclusive against applicant’s contention. 

While no testimony has been taken 


The applicant alleges continu- | 


also ownership of the same trade ‘ 2 b 
signals and connections between the in- | 
| 


the | 





It is | 





The “Co.” of the corporate name | 





Six Claims Rejected as Anticipated But Four Allowed as 
Showing Variation From Prior Art. 


APPLICATION OF LLOYD ESPENSCHIED. 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. ) 
Patent 1647216 for amplifying circuits 

was granted to Espenschied November 1, 

1927, on application filed April 7, 1920. 
Applicant’s ten claims were found, as 

to six of them, to be anticipated by the 

teaching of earlier art, but four claims 


| were allowed because they specified an 


amplifier varying in its effect upon the 
different successive amplitude values of 
the incoming signal waves. 

George E, Folk and Mauro, Cameron, 
Lewis & Kerkam represented applicant. 

The full text of tne opinion py First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

Applicant appeals from the decision 
of tne examiners-in-chief affirming that 
of the primary examiner denying pat- 
entability to claims 1 to 10, inclusive, of 
which claims 3, 5 and 7 will serve for 
illustrative purposes. 


9 


3. In a device for receiving signal 


impulses, a thegmionic tube connected | 


to receive and amplify incoming signals, 
and connections between the input and 
output circuits of said tube arranged to 
cause said tube to start to oscillate when 
a signal impulse arrives, at a frequency 
approximately the current periods of the 


signaling code employed, and to lose its | 
| tendency to oscillate as the signal im- 
| pulse dies out. 


5. 





In a device for receiving signal | 


impulses, a duplex thermionic tube con- | 
nected to receive and amplify incoming | 


put and output circuits of said tube ar- 


when the signal impulses is at or near 


zero, that if the relation were continued, | 


the tube would oscillate at a frequency 
substantially that represented by the sig- 


; nal impulse. 


r 
te 


means to cause the amplification to vary 


| for the different successive amplitude 
Opposer | 


values of the incoming signal wave. 
The references relied upon are the 
British patents to Turner, 130408 and to 
Squier, 108230. 
The claims are directed to an am- 
plifier for telegraph or other signals in 
which thermionic tubes are so connected 


up as to serve as feed-back amplifiers | 


of the small signalling impulses received 
over cables or other long telegraph lines. 


| The circuit adjustments of the amplifier 


are so made that the receiving tube has 
no tendency to oscillate under normal 


grid charge, but is given a tendency to | 


oscillate by the increased voltage of the 
incoming signal impulse. This tendency 
to oscillate is stated not to result in any 
actual oscillation being established. 
Since the tendency is to oscillate at 
the frequency of the incoming signal 


in the instant proceedings and the plead- 
ings may be accepted as true for the 
purpose of determining this case, the fact 
the applicant used the mark long before 
the opposer incorporated is not sufficient 
to entitle it to the registration applied 
for long after the opposer incorporated. 
Right to Sole Use Considered. 

In the case of Howard Company v. 
Baldwin Company, Howard Company v. 
Valley Gem Piano Company, 326 O. G. 
685, 48 App. D. C. 437, it appeared the 
Baldwin Company used the word “How- 
ard” as a trade mark and obtained regis- 
tration of it, ‘and the Howard Company 
sought to have the registration cancelled, 
The Court in passing upon the matters 
brought before it on appcal from the de- 
cision of the then Commissioner stated: 

“Unquestionably, the Baldwin Com- 
pany was the first to make a trade mark 
use of the word ‘Howard,’ but in our 
view of the case that is of no importance. 
The sole question here is, was the Bald- 


; win Company entitled to the exclusive 
| use of this mark on the date of its ap- 
| plication for registration?” 


Further Rulings. 
After noting that the vight to register 
the name of a person or corporation, ex- 


cept under conditions not present in that | 
| case, is expressly forbidden, the Court 
| stated further: 


“It follow that, at the date of the adop- 
tion of the mark by both the Valley Gem 
and Baldwin Companies, the word ‘How- 
ard’ wag a surname in common use, and 
not available to either, for registration 
as a trade mark.” 

The Court then makes the significant 
statement: 

“But the statute goes further and re- 
quires that the registrant must be en- 


| titled to the use of the mark at the date 


of his application for registration there- 


‘of. When the Baldwin Company applied 


for the registration of the word ‘How- 
ard,’ the Howard Company was in ex- 
istence and a direct competitor of ap- 
plicant in the piano business. Hence, the 
registration of its competitors’s name 
was sought and secured in direct viola- 
tion of the express terms of the statute.” 

Under the foregoing, the claim of adop- 
tion and use of the mark prior to the 
date the opposer company was 
porated, is immaterial, so long as regis- 
tration is sought after such incorpora- 
tion. 

Decision Affirmed. 

The applicant has sought to intro- 
duce the record of registrations of other 
parties of this same trade mark but, 
aside from the fact that no testimony 
was taken in this case and the introduc- 
tion of the record of such registrations 
without an opportunity for the opposer 
to bring proof of abandonment or non- 
use, only one of such registrations is of 


incor- | 








a date earlier than the date of adoption | 


and use claimed by the opposer company, 
and that earlier registration has become 
abandoned, if it has not been since re- 
newed. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences sustaining the opposi- 
tion and adjudging the applicant not en- 
titled to the registration sought is af- 
firmed. 

October 31, 1927. 


| soon as any oscillation occurs at all. 
; operation 


impulse, rather than the higher wave 
frequency, there would result, if the tube 


and circuits did oscillate, but a single ! 


oscillation because the tendency to os- 
cillate dies out as the signal impulse 
which created it falls below zero. 

The applicant states the general pur- 
pose of the invention to be to restore the 


wave form of the signal impulse at the | 


receiving end to its form at the trans- 
mitting end. To accomplish this the appli- 
cant not only prevents actual oscillation 
but amplifies the first low values of the re- 
ceived impulse to a greater degree than 
the later, higher values, and again am- 
plifies the decreasing signal impulse 
values as these latter fall off. This re- 
sults in restoring, to some degree, the 
wave form of the transmitting end by 
subjecting the distorted wave form at the 
receiving end to the rapid amplification, 
the decreased amplification, and again 
the increased amplification. 

The examiner has relied mainly upon 
the British patent to Turner. This pat- 
ent discloses an amplifying system for 
electrical line signalling which operates 
in much the same manner as does that 
of the applicant. The tube is adjusted 
to a critical point whereby no oscillation 
ordinarily takes place, the tube and its 
circuits being adjusted to the necessary 
critical point so that it is set in oscilla- 


tion by the action of a small electric | 


current of an incoming signal. 
Tubes and Circuits 
Continue to Oscillate 


The tube and circuits continue to os- | 


cillate, as is usual in such arrangements, 


$ | irrespective of the continuance of the 
ranged to cause the applied voltages and | I ; 


| the circuit constants to be so ‘related 


initial operating current and to get rid 


of this continuing oscillation, the pat- | 


entee provides a relaying apparatus 
brought into operation by the amplified 
energy which quenches the oscillation 
and restores the valve or tube to its 


\ ’ Eales | original condition. 
In a signal receiving circuit, an | 
| amplifier for the received signals, and 


The patentee describes at length the 


| necessary circuit arrangements and the 


adjustments whereby the tube and its 


| circuits are brought to the critical point 


and whereby the amplitude of the oscil- 
lation rises to its maximum almost as 
The 
is 
shown in Fig. 2 of the patent. Regard- 
ing the frequency of oscillation the pat- 


entee states it may be high “such as | 


millions, or any small frequency, such 


as tens of periods per second, or any in- | 


termediate frequency.” 

After explaining the advantages of 
various frequencies and how to obtain 
them the patentee states: 

“It is also to be pointed out that if it 
is desired to obtain the highest degree 


of sensitiveness, the frequency of the | 


oscillation should not be lower than the 
frequency of the incoming signals so 
that the duration of the trigger potential 
at the grid shall be sufficient for setting 
up the oscillation.” 

The foregoing would seem to indicate 
quite clearly that the patentee was seek- 
ing to disclose the possibility of an ad- 
justment of his tube and circuits so they 
would be resonant to the frequency of 
the incoming signals. It is contended, 
however, on the part of the applicant 
that the following sentence: 

“When the operative signals are 
periodic, such as the high frequency cur- 
rents in wireless telegraphy, it may be 
convenient to arrange that the fre- 
quency of the oscillation and the fre- 
quency of the signal shall be the same,” 
has reference to what immediately pre- 
cedes it, in the patent specification, and 
indicates that the patentee had reference 
to wave frequency rather' than the fre- 
quency of code impulses. 


Nothing Inventive 


In Adjusting Constants 

It is believed the disclosure of, the 
British patent is such as to teach the art 
the desirability of adjusting the con- 
stants of the amplifying tube to a fre- 
quency the same as the signal impulses. 
Even if it be held the meaning of the 
patentee is that contended for by the 
applicant, yet in view of the disclosure, 
read jn its entirety, coupled with the 


fact that the prior art teaches anyone | 
| skilled in such art that there are ad- 
vantages to be obtained in synthesizing | 
the oscillation circuit with the received | 


impulses in any similar receiving and 
amplifying device, it is beleved there 
would be nothing inventive in so ad- 
justing the constants of the tube and 
circuits of the British patent. 

The applicant has contended that while 
there is a tendency to oscillate set up 
in his amplifier, the tube is “never per- 
mitted to get its oscillation established, 
and if it did, it would defeat the pur- 
pose of the invention.” There is noth- 
ing in the claims which so limits them. 
It is true that if an oscillation were set 
up there would be but one oscillation 
because the tendency to oscillate would 
die out as the signal impulse died out. 

The applicant notes a further distine- 


tion in connection with his system which | 
is that the amplifier varies in its effect | 
upon the different successtve amplitude | : | 

wave, | spond to a frequency of the reccived code | 
There appears to be no disclosure of this | 
| feature in the prior art. 


values of the incoming signal 
u Neither of the 
British patentees mentions it and if they 
were aware of any such function they 
have not made it known. There would 


seem to be a real advantage in over- | ° 
| relay to cause the tendency to oscillate 


coming the distortion 

impulse wave and it 

claims for this feature 
lowed. 

No Antecedent 


For Word Tube 

Taking up the claims in detail it is 
noted there is no antecedent for the word 
“tube” appearing in claims 1 and 2 and 


of the 
is 


received 
believed the 
should be al- 


| such claims are objectionable in form. 


| 
| 


Claims 1 to 6 are not thought to define 
over what is disclosed in the British 
patent to Turner. As above noted there 
is nothing set forth in such claims to 
exclude the actual oscillation referred 
to as taking place in the Turner ampli- 
fier. In other words the claims are not 








illustrated by the curve | 


| duced as illustrative of the subject-mat- 





| longitudinal member, the space between 


| cabinets. 





Store Fixtures 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


ONDS: Forfeiture: Tariif Act of 1922: Proof of Damage.—Cuban vessel in 
distress was given permission by Customs officials to remain in United 


States port for repairs. 


mitted to continue voyage the collector 
bond, under Tariff Act of 1922, 


Her cargo consisted of intoxicating liquors. 
alleged to be on voyage from Cuba to a French port. 


She was 
Before vessel was per- 
of the port required the execution of a 


which provided in condition (3) that obligation 


should be void if cargo were landed at destination stated and proof thereof 
were furnished collector. Held: Collector was authorized to require bond; as to 
condition (3), bond was one of forfeiture; and, the obligation being absolute, 
the Government was not required to prove specific damage but was entitled to 
recover full penalty upon proof of failure to furnish landing certificate re- 
quired.— Eagle Indemnity Co. v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit). 
—Yearly Index Page 2600, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


[ NSURANCE: Benefit Certificate: Rights of Beneficiary.—Where Grand Lodge 

of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the constitution of which provided 
specific procedure for changing beneficiaries, issued benefit certificate to de- 
ceased and deceased, after fatal injury and before death, soughé to change 
beneficiary by another method, held, the constitutional provision was a matter 
entirely between insurer and insured and if insurer chose to waive or not insist 
on an objection to the sufficiengy of act of insured manifesting intention to 
change the beneficiary, based on a noncompliance with a requiremet prescribed 
for its sole benefit, an objection on that ground was not available in favor of 
the original beneficiary.—Arrington v. Grand Lodge of Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 


2600, Col. 5 (Volume II). 
’ 


Patents and 


Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Subject Matter: Arrangement of Fixtures of Self Serving Stores, 


—It is the policy of the Patent Offic 


e to grant patents for arrangements of 


the fixtures of self serving stores, when the arrangement is novel, useful and 
inventive.—Patent 1647889 to Saunders (Board of Appeals, Patent Office).— 
Yearly Index Page 2601, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Invention: 


operates in much the same manner, and 


Amplifying Circuits—Claims to amplifying ‘circuits 
for receiving circuits are not pate 


ntable when an earlier British patent 
teaches what is specified in the claims; 


but claims are allowable which specify that the amplifier varies in its effect 
upon the different successive amplitude values of the incoming signal wave, 
this feature not being disclosed in prior art——Patent 1647216 to Espenschied 
(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 2601, Col. 2 


(Volume II). 


TPRADE MARKS: Corporate Names: Mark Used Prior to Incorporation But 

Not Then Registered.—When a trade mark constitutes the corporate name 
(except for “Co.”) of opposer, registration of the mark will be refused, even 
though the applicant used the mark prior to opposer’s date of incorporation, the 
applicant’s date for this purpose being its date of application for registration, 


not its date of use.—Crackerjack Co. v. 


Aspegren & Co. (Acting Commissioner 


of Patents: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2601, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Self-Serving Store 
Fixtures Patented 


Invention Conceded to Ar- 
rangement for Display of 
Merchandise. 


APPLICATION OF CLARENCE SAUNDERS. 
APPEAL 93. BOARD OF APPEALS, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1647889 for arrangement and 
construction of store fixtures was 
granted to Saunders November 1, 1927, 
on application filed March 4, 1924, 

The rejection by the primary examiner | 
of claims to 2 self-serving store was re- 
versed by the Board of Appeals, certain 
of the claims being found to represent a 
new, useful and inventive arrangement. 

John W. Farley and Ernest W. Brad- 
ford represented appellant. 

The full text of the opinion by the 
Board of Appeals (Moore, Henry and 
Ide) follows: Sm 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of all claims of the application, 12 
in number. Claims 1 and 2 are repro- | 


ter claimed: 

“1, An arrangement of store fixtures 
having a series of transversely disposed 
pyramidal display and space dividing 
elements, a longitudinal dividing mem- 
ber of less height than said display ele- 
ments, and an _ opposing longitudinal 
parallel member spaced from said first 





said members being open at the for- 
ward énd.” 

“2, An arrangement of store fixtures 
having pyramidal display cabinets placed 
transversely of the salesroom and a lon- 
gitudinal counter at right angles to said 


Harvey Patent Cited. 

The reference cited is: 

Harvey, 1350996, August 24, 1920. 

What appellant is claiming is a self- 
serving, clear-vision store. The struc- 
ture claimed involves an arrangement of 
store fixtures including a relatively low 
counter extending longitudinally of the 
storeroom with pyramidal display cabi- 
nets arranged transversely of the coun- 
ter, the purpose of the arrangement be- 
ing to provide a clear vision for the 
customer and clerk to all parts of the 
storeroom. j 

The reference relied on in the rejec- 
tion of the appealed claims lacks a dis- 
closure of the subject-matter of at least 
some of the claims in two respects. The 





limited to a wireup wherein the amplifier 
has a tendency to oscillate but does not 
do so. As stated above, also, it is be- 


lieved there would be no invention, even 


if Turner does not disclose such result, 
in adjusting the constants of the am- | 
plifier circuit of Turner so it would re- | 


impulses. | 

Tuning to any frequency desired is 
an obvious thing to do and is one of the 
most frequently taken steps in connec- 


| tion with electric signalling in this art. 


| 
While Turner discloses the switching | 

| 
to die out with the signal impulse and | 
the applicant does not employ such 
means, yet his claim do not bring out 
this distinction. It is believed claims 
1 to 6 are unpatentable in view of the 
prior art. The duplex feature of claims 
4, 5 and 6 is but usual in such circuit 
relations. 

It is thought, for the reasons set forth 
more at length above, that claims 7, 8, 9 | 
and 10 are not anticipated and they may | 
be allowed in the absence-of new refer- | 
ences or reasons by the examiner. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed as to claims 1 to 6, inclusive, 
and reversed as to, claims 7 to 10, in- 
clusive. | 


Harvey patent does not disclose a longi- 


tudinal counter of less height than the 
display elements, and such elements are 
not pyramida! in form. 


Difference Is Specified. 


The examiner urges that the clear- | 


vision feature of the appealed claims is 
disclosed by the reference because the 
transversely arranged display cabinets 
decrease in height from the rear of the 
room toward the front thereof. Possi- 
bly a clear vision of the room in the 
reference construction may be obtained 
by a clerk or customer standing at the 
front of the storeroom, but not at the 


| rear of the room or behind the highest 


display cabinets. 
It has been the policy of this office 


to grant patents for tarrangements of 


the fixtures of self-serving stores. No 
reason has been shown why the prac- 
tice should be discontinued where 


applicant presents claims for an ar- 


rangement that is novel, useful and in- | 


In the present case | 
| Hoyt, Wilbur Franklin. 


volves invention. 
a clearly novel and useful arrangement 
of counters and display cabinets is pre- 
sented and we are not prepared to hold 


that the arrangement claimed in at least | 
some cf the claims does not involve in- | 


vention. 


Claims Unduly Multiplied. 


erence, 


Thus Claims 4, 7, and 10, which are 


not limited to the transverse arrange- 
ment of pyramidal-shaped display de- 
vices, are met in all substantial respects 
by the Harvey patent. Broadly stated, 
permitted from the ingress in the ref- 
an unobstructed view of the cabinets is 
erence construction as called for by 
Claim 7. With respect to Claim 10 the 
limitation to an E-shaped display device 
is not a patentable distinction. 


We regard Claims 1 and 2 as allow- 
able over the cited reference. While 


pyramidal-shaped display devices may | 


be broadly old, although not shown in 
the cited reference, the arrangement 
claimed in Claims 1 and 2 is new, use- 
ful and, in our opinion, involves inven- 
tion. 
Seven Others Unpatentable. 

We regard Claims 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
and 12 as unpatentable over allowed 
Claims 1 and 2, since they either re- 


state the subject-matter of the latter | 


claims in different language or add to 


them limitations disclosed in the Harvey | 


patent. 

If the subject-matter of Claims 10 
and 12 were embodied in a single claim 
it might be allowed with Claims 1 and 2. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to Claims 3 to 12, inclusive, 
and reversed as to Claims 1 and 2, at- 


tention being directed to our suggestion | 


with respect to Claims 10 and 12. 
Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 


| 40 days. 


Rule 149. 


Patent Suits 


{Continued from Page 10.] 

for vehicles, Filed Sept. 30, 1924, D. C., 
Ss D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Dor, 1-18-J, 
American Chain Co., Inc., v. B. Chapman & 
Co., et al. Dismissed without prejudice, 
June 25, 1927. 

1202877, B. 
paratus, filed 


Anaesthesia 
1037, Ds a. WN, 


Morgan, 
Aug. 5, 


ap- 
D. 


(i. Div.), Doe. 7308, B. Morgan, Inv. | 


i. H. Blettner Co. 
1221800, (See 1191306.) 
224710. (See 1127733.) 
1227139, G. 
filled Aug. 15. 1937, D. C.. N. 
Div.), Doe. 7317. Pneumatic 
Ltd v. Armeur Grain Co, 
1262846, G. S. Rider, Method of 
means for the production of gaseous vapor 
for internal combustion engines, etc., filed 
Sept. 27, 1927, D. C.. 8. D. N. Y., Dac. B 
43-89, M. Engelman v. Socony Burner 
Corp. et al. 
2649382, 1266261, 


b. Til. 
Seale 


(CE. 


(See 1040321.) 


an | 


, : | racial and religious 
We think the claims have been unduly | 


multiplied, and some of them are not | 
patentably distinguished from the ref- | 


Merely | 
to omit one of the transverse members | 
| of the reference is uninventive. 


Patents 


a 


Adams, Romanzo Colfax. The educa- 
tion and the economic outlook for the 
boys of Hawaii; a study in the field of 
race relationships. 2 p. Honolulu, 1927, 

27-14820 

Aereboe, Friedrich. Der einfluss des krieges 
auf die landwirtschaftliche produktion 
in Deutschland. (Carnegie endowment for 


and history. Wirtschafts und sozialge- 
schichte des weltkrieges. Deutsche serie.) 
233 p. New Haven, Yale university press, 
1927. 27-20919 
Blavatsky, Helene Petrovna (Hahn-Hahn. 
| Alchemy and the secret doctrine, by : 
compiled and edited, with an appendix, 
by Alexander Horne, B. SC. 204 p. 
Wheaton, Ill., The Theosophical press 
1927. 27-21 
| Brighouse, Harold. The night of “Mr. H.”; 
a Charles Lamb pastiche. 
ing edition, no. 
Irench, 1927. 
| Brighouse, Harold. 
again? a play in 
acting edition, no. 
I’rench, 1927. 
| Bruce, Henry Addington Bayley. 
growing child; a book of talks to parents 
on life’s needs. 405 p. N. Y., Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1927. 7 
Buchanan, Milton Alexander. 
Spanish word book, 





When 
one 
229.) 


did tt 
act. ( 
25 p. 


...A graded 
compiled by . ° 


international peace. Division of economics | 


(French's act- | 
igus.) 22 Pp _N. Xue | 


| Riordan, Dion J. 


27-21066 
Your | 


27-20916 | 


(Publications of the American and Cana- | 


dian committees on 
vol. iii.) 195 p. Toronto, The University 
of Toronto press, 1927. 2 
Collins, Clem Wetzell. C, P. A. review; a 
manual for colleges and schools and for 
accountants preparing for the C. P. A. 
examination, by . . . and special col- 
laborators: Frank C. Onstott . 
ander J. Lindsay Ralph J. Cum- 
mings . Theodore J. Witting. (Wiley 
accounting series, H. T. Scovill, editor.) 
490 p. N. Y¥., Wiley, 1927. 27-20915 
| Davis, J. Merle. Institute of Pacific rela- 
| tions, Notes from a Pacific circuit; re- 
port letters of « .% 
to President Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
man, Pacific council, Institute of Pacific 
relations. 55 p. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1927. 


modern languages, | 


21130 | 
| Rettmann, 


. Alex- | 


| Scurr, Helen Margaret. Henry Brooke . 


general secretary | 
chair- | 


27-14821 | 


De Witt, William Converse, 
| in order; pastoral sugg 
ters oficial and personal, 
Milwaukee, Morehouse 
1927. 
Dyer, Walter Alden. 
. with a foreword by David G 
illustrations by Charles y. 


Decently and 
estions in mat- 

328 p. illus. 
publishing 


27-20935 


son 


Doubleday, Page & co., 1527. 27-20026 
Fillion, Louis Claude. The study of the 
Bible, by . . . translated by John C. 
Reville. 310 p. N. Y., P. J. Kenedy, 1926. 
27-20937 
The daily guide; 
the nature of the aspects of the moon and 
.the planetary hours, by S. Gargilis. 126 
p. Boston, Occult publishing co, 1927. 
27-20936 
Gates, A. Avery. comp. Boston preachers; 
pulpit addresses by ministers of Boston 
and its vicinity. 287 p. N. Y., Revell, 


| Gargilis, Stephen. 


27-2 
Glasgow stock exchange association. Rec- 
ords of the Glasgow stock exchange asso- 
ciation, 1844-1926. 128 p, Glasgow, Jack- 
son, Wylie & co., 1927. 27-14806 
Harshaw, Harold M. Some _ relations be- 
tween fertility and the composition of 
the dict. (Thesis (PH. D.)—University of 
Missouri, 1926. 23 p. Columbia, Mo., 1926. 
27-20929 
| Hexter, Maurice Beck. Juvenile employ- 
ment and labor mobiilty in the business 
cycle. 111 p. 
labor committee, 1927. 27-20911 
| Hodge, Edwin Thomas. A quantitative min- 
eralogical and chemical classification of 
igneous rocks. (University of 
publigation. Geology series. v. 
March, 1927.) p. 133-200. 
The University, 1927. 


I, ne, 2. 
Eugene, Or., 
27-27295 
Chemistry by ex- 
perimentation, including qualitative 
analysis; a laboratory manial for the 
first year course. 25 illustrations. Rev. 
ed. 99 p. illus. Peru, Neb., 8S. W. Hacker, 
printer, 1927. 27-20921 
International committe 
oners. Political prisoners in Poland; an 
exposure of the persecution of political, 
minorities to-day in 





Poland, from documentary sources. 70 p. | 


N. Y., The International committee for 
political prisoners, 1927. 27-14817 
Kingsbury, Benjamin Freeman. Histological 
technique; a guide for use in a laboratory 
course in histology, by : 
Johannsen. 142 p. illus. N, 
1927. 
Langton, John. Early days in Upper Can- 
ada; letters of John Langton from the 
backwoods of Upper Canada and the 


Audit office of the province of Canada, | 


edited by W. A. Langton. 
Toronto, Maemillan, 1926, 27-26979 
League of nations. . International 
economic confernece (G,eneva, May 1927) 
Documentation. Agriculture and the in- 
ternational economic crisis. 
by M. Jules Gautier, Dr. Andreas Hermes 
and Mr, H. A. F. Lindsay, members of 
the Sub-committee on agricultural ques- 
tions of the Preparatory committee for 
the International economic conference. 
(C. E. I. 43. League of nations. Economic 
and financial section. Publications of the 
League of nations II. Economie and finan- 


810 p. illus. 





11, | 


cial. 1927, II. 39.) 26 p. Geneva, Imp. 
tar, 1927. 27-14839 
League of nations. . ‘ International 
economie conference, Geneva, May 1927. 
Documentation. 1. Direct and indirect 
subsidies. 2. Differential taxes on circu- 


Oregon |} 


for political pris- | 


Memorandum | 


| Sylvester, Cyril. 


C0. | 


Country cousips, by | 


being } 


1927, 27-20939 | 


| 





lation, consumption or handling of for- | 


eign imported goods. 
quantities of imports and exports ad- 
mitted. (C. E. I. 42. League of nations. 
Economie and financial section. 
tions of thé League of nations. II. 
nomic and financial. 1927, 11.85.) 82 p. 
« Geneva, Imp. de la Tribune, 1927, 27-14843 
League of nations. International 
economic conference, Geneva, May 1927. 
Documentation. 1 . Immunities of state en- 
terprises, 2. Railway tariffs and tolls as an 
economic factor. 3. Nation and flag dis- 
crimination with regard 
tions and transit. 4. 
practcies. (C. E. 
tions. Eeonomie and financial section. 
Publications of the League of nations. 
II. Economie and financial. 1927, II. 32.) 
36 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1927, 27-14883 


3. Regulation 


Unfair commercial 
League of na- 


OU. 





Hoepner, Labeling machine, 
Corp., 


and | 


League of nations. International 
economic conference, Geneva, May 1927, 
Vocumention. Review of legislation on 
‘artels and trusts. drawn up by M, 
Clemens Lammers (Germany), 
1927. (C. E League of nations, 
Economie and financial section. 
tions of the League of nations, IT. 
nomie and financial. 1927. II. 33.) 
Lausanne, Imp. reunies (s. a.) 1927. 
27-14841 
International 
Geneva, May 1927. 

System of fixing ex- 


Eco- 


| League of. nations. 
economic conference, 
Documentation. 1. 
port prices. 2. 
control of foreign exchange. 8. Methods 
of assessment for the aplication of ad 
valorem duties. 4. Variations in tariffs 
in accordance with the origin of goods, 
the place whence they come, their destina- 
tion, etc. 5. Consular charges. (C. E. I. 
28. League of nations. Economie and 
financial section.) 44 p. Geneva, 
Kundig. 1927. 27-148381 
| Lebour, Marie Victoria. The dinoflagellates 
| Of northern seas. 25% p. illus. Plyimouth, 
Eng.. The Marine biological association 
of the United Kingdom, 1925. 
| Lill, Thomas Russell, Concerning the comp- 
troller.general of the United States. 39 
p. N. Y., 1926. 27-20920 
Metropolitan life insurance company, New 
York. . . . Hand-to-mouth buying, a dis- 
cussion; proceedings of a conference of 


of { 


Publica- | 
Eco- | 


to communica- | 


Geneva, | 
Publica- | 


40 p. | 


Dependence of trade on | 


Imp. | 


27-20928 | 


4 | Torrence, Clayton. Winston 
ingston Bull. 164 p. Garden City, N. Y., | 


| Wagenknecht, Edward. 
Boston, Massachusetts child | agenknecht, Eéwar 


, 


mar* I 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


business leaders, held at Chicago, Illi- 
nois, February 17, 1927 under tne aus- 
pices of the Metropolitan life insurance 
company. (Modern trends in business.) 
206 p._ N. Y., 1937. 27-20856 
Morey, Lloyd. Introduction to govern- 
mental accounting. (The Wiley account- 
ing series, edited by H. T. Scovill.) 285 
p. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 27-20917 
Mowrer, Paul Scott. . . . The foreign 
relations of the United States. (Reading 
with a purpose, 32.) 36 p. Chicago, 
American library association, 1927. 
27-20914 
The young eme- 
N. Y., The womans 
27-20912 
Comparative colonial 
special reference to the 
colonial policy. Being the 
Patna university readership — lectures, 
1925. By. . With a foreword by the 
Right Hon. Lord Olivier. 297 p. N. ¥., 
Longmans, 1926, 27-1482: 
Stocks, when to buy, sell 
or hold; a scientific, commonsense method 
explained. N. Y., The O’Connell press, 
1927. 27-20913 
Robbins, Howard Chandler. Cathedral ser- 
mons, by: Howard Chandler Robbins, 
preached in the cathedral of St. Johy the 
Divine. 261 p. N. Y., Harper, 1927, 
27-20938 
Roosevelt club, Boston. The Roosevelt club 
Borah-Butler debate, Symphony hall, Bos- 
ton, April 8, 1927. 55 p. illus. Boston, 
The Roosevelt club, 1927. 27-14825 
Alexander. London Catholic 
cuurches; a historical & artistie record, 
301 p. London, Sands, 1926. 27-21007 
Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von. 
Die jungfrau von Orleans; eine roman- 
tishe tragodie, von . . .edited by Roe- 
Merrill S. Heffner. 326 p. N. Y., Holt, 
1927 27-20047 


Ormsbee, Hazel Grant. 
ployed girl. 124 p. 
press, 1927, 

Ram, Vangala Siva. 
policy, with 
American 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Minne- 
sota, 1922.) 128 p. Minneapolis? 1927. 
27-20966 

Seche, story of 


Jesus, 


Alphonse. The radiant 
by . . done into English by 
Helen Davenport Gibbons. 881 p. N. Y¥., 
Century, 1927. 27-21005 

Shumway, Waldo. Vertebrate: embryology; 
a text book for colleges and universities. 
314 p. illus. N. Y., Wiley, 1927. | 27-20927 
Modern electrical illumina- 

. and Thomas E. Ritchie 

. With numerous illustrations and 
diagrams. 416 p., illus. N. Y., Long- 

mans, 1927 27 

of Virginia. 
and allied families, compiled and edited 
by Clayton Torrence. 477 p. illus. Rich- 
mond, Va., Whittet & Shepperson, 1927. 

27-20855 

Unamuno y Jugo, Miguel de. The life of 
Don Quixote and Sancho according to 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra expounded 
with comment by . . translated by 
Homer P. Earle. 327 p. N. Y¥., Knopf, 
1927. 27-20945 

Veterans joint committee. Dept. of the 
District of Columbia. Annual report of 
the activities of the Veterans joint com- 
mittee of the Department of the District 
of Columbia . Ist. 1926. 1 v. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1926, 

Virginia. University. Library. 
library, an invitation s 
Patton, librarian. 11 p. Charlottesville, 
Va., The Michie company, printers, 1926. 

27-27296 

Voronoff, Serge. The study of old age and 
my method of rejuvenation, by . 
translated by Fred. F. Imianitoff aint 
155 p. illus. London, The Gill publishing 
co., 1926. 27-20925 

Lillian Gish; an in- 
terpretation, by Edward Wagenknecht. 
(University of Washington chaphooks, ed. 
by G, Hughes. no. 7.) 26 p. ° Seattle, 
University’ of Washington book store, 
1927, 27-20688 

Weller, Stuart. Geology of the Cave in rock 
quadrangle; a detailed report on the 
stratigraphy, structure and areal dis- 
tribution of the rocks south of the Ohio 
River and in the vicinity of Marion, 
Kentucky, by presented with five 
separate miscellaneous papers by James 
H. Gardner, Wilbur Greeley Burroughs, 
James S8. Hudnall; Lewis Cass Robinson 
and Lucien Beckner. 1st ed., 1500 copies. 
(Kentucky, Geological survey. ser. 6, 
Geologic reports, v. 26.) 272  p. illus. 
Frankfort, Ky., The Kentucky Geologics! 
survey, 1927. 27-20923 


tion, by . 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| 
Child Management. By D. A. Thom, M. D. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 143. 
(Revised September, 1927.) Price, 5 
cents. L27-362 
Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education in 
1924-1926. By Mary Dabney Davis, Spe- 
cialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Education. Bulletin, 1927, No. 28, Bu- 
reau of Education. Price, 10 cents. 
E27-213 
Trade Practice Conferences. September 15, 
1927. Issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Price, 15 cents. 27-27672 
Monthly Check List of State Publications 
Received During July-August, 1927, 
Volume 18, No. 7-8. Issued by the Divi- 
sion of Documents, Library of Congress. 
Price, 10 cents. [10-8924 | 
Magnetic Declination in California and 
Nevada in 1927. Serial No. 396. By W. 
N. McFarland, Associate Mathmatician, 
Division of Terrestrial Magnestism and 
Seismology. Issued by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 15 cents. 27-27671 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Prizes Offered 
To Song Writers 
Of Costa Riea 


President Jiminez Stimulates 
Musical and Poetic Com- 
position by Proposing 
Competition. 




























































































President Ricardo Jiminez, of Costa 
Rica, has issued a decree calling upon 
native composers to produce music that 
“does not come withered from the cab- 
aret, but which is fresh and luxuriant 
from our coffee farms and our rivers.” 
A copy of the decree has recently been 
received at the Department of State: 


“In order to defend us from the tre- 
mendous invasion of poor songs that 
cross the frontier to spoil our pleasure, 
and that we may have at least a few 
notes from our native land,” President 
Jiminez offers two prizes of $125 each 
and six prizes of $50 each for the best 
musical compositions of a national char- 
acter and for the best poetical composi- 
tions to be used as words for them. 

Annual Competition. 

Competitions are to be held annually. 
The first musical competition will close 
December 24, and the poetical competi- 
tion on March 1, 1928. The composi- 
tions will later be gathered together into 
a volume of native music. | 

“Every country has its own music 
which its rivers and its mountains sing, 
its women or its heroes, its sorrows or 
its joys,” according to the official an- 
nouncement accompanying the decree. 

Forgotten Native Songs. 

“Costa Rica has its own, scattered in 
many places, forgotten in many corners, | 
because it was never published except 
in certain instances. 

“T invite you in the most cordial man- 
ner to surprise the hidden beauty in all 
the corners of this privileged country 
that it may vibrate in the land of har- | 
mony; that they may love us abroad by | 
the harmony of our peace and by the | 
peace of our harmony.” 


Latest DatestoSend | 
Christmas Mail Abroad | 





















































































































































































































































































































































Post Office Department An. | 


nounces Time of Dispatch 
From New York City. 


A list of dates showing approximately 
the latest date of dispatch of Christ- 
mas mail from New York City for de- 
livery in foreign countries and mailing | 
instructions for such mail have just been 
announced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: j 

To permit postmasters to reply to in- | 
quiries concerning the approximate mail- 
ing date in this country of articles in- 
tended for delivery in foreign countries 
at Christmas time, a list of dates show- 
ing approximately the latest date of dis- | 
patch from New York is herein fur- | 
nished, it being requested that the mail- 
ing of articles be made, if possible, in | 
advance of the dates indicated. 

Parcel post.—It is not practicable to 
state when parcel-post packages may be 
delivered because of the customs formali-' 
ties that must, in most cases, be com- 
plied with by addressees before actual 
delivery is made. | 

Letters, post cards, and newspapers.— | 
The list shows the approximate latest 
dates of dispatch from New York, but 
if mail can be ready it should not be heid 
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India (Bombay only) 
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lest congestion prevent delivery until | 
after Christmas. 
Approximate date of dispatch from New | 
York: | 
Aden ; Dec. 7 
MG iss5 4-2 a KS's ba’: s 1:4 0 Dec. 3 } 
Australia eR airs 5o8 (5 AK iw is56s Nov. 12 
Australia (Sydney only).......... Nov. 25 
Austria ; ataty nee a's'aig-aiales: 4:4 Dec. 10 
Azores Islands Dec. 13 
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Chile 2 i 
China (Hong Kong) Peer aes viaa.s Nov. 20 | 
China (Shanghai) ............. Nov. 30 | 
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i i555 5 enbE600b 0000s < Dec. 10 
AA Dec. 21 
Cyprus Dec. 7 
Czechoslovakia Dec. 10 
Danzig D 10 
Denmark . Dec. 10 
Dominican Republic ..:.......... Dec. 15 
Ecuador ee tars ae nla a taaaa’s Dec. 8 
ae Eds 5. < ache 6.0 b-6.0.w'e a 0'0.* Dec. 7 
a Dec. 15 
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Guatemala Dec. 13 
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Honduras Dec. 13 
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Kenya and Uganda Nov. 12 | 
; Dec. 10 ? 
Latvia 
Lithuania .....ccccceseccncees Dec. 10 
Biheria. ........ a beccseeceeas sees Nov. 18 
Luxemburg ....cceseoeececseees Dec. 10 
Madeira ....o..cssccccceescoees Dee. 
ete... watea nina waae se.ae% Dec. 9 | 
Martinique .......--sseeeeeee Dec. 9 | 
Manchuria (Harbin) .......--- Nov. 16 
Mozambique .......-.-+++eecees Nov. 19 1 
Netherland Gemma Dec. 15 
, East Indies ....... Nov. 16 
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Aeronautics 
active duty in Army Air Corps. 


A griculture 


Crop report for November 1 shows 
that corn production will be much 
greater than forecast in October, 
that yields of all products will be 
larger due to good weather in October. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Senator Shortridge promises Secre- 
for 
Chili peppe. weevil in California. 

Page 5, Col. 4 

Master of the National Grange visits 
President and suggests export deben- 
ture plan of farm relief. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Daily price analysis of farm products 
markets. 





Page 5 
Bankin g-Finance 


Statement of rediscounts, direct 
loans and advances upon the respec- 
tive commodities of the 12 Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks to the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board as of Octo- 
ber 29. 






Page 7, Col. 5 
League of Nations submits plans for 


tions signatory to proposed convention, 
with super-guarantee by nations fi- 
nancially strong. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Federal Reserve Board consolidated 


statement of condition of member 
banks. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Volume of bank acceptances and 


debits to individual aecounts increases 
in Dallas Reserve district. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
November offerings of certificates 
of indebtedness by Treasury Depart- 
ment are oversubscribed. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the 


ment. 


govern- 


Page 11, Col. 7 

New byoks received at the Library 
of Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Chemicals 
Nitrogen-fixation plant being built in 
Czechoslovakia. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Claims 
Proceedings of the United States 
Court of Claims. 
Page 12, Col. 2 
Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce reports 
that Germany’s adherence to Monte- 
video convention for mutual protection 
of arts and letters has become effective. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Increased exports and lower prices 
reflected in review of nation’s tobacco 
trade. 


Page 9, Col. 5 
shows New Eng- 
in manufacture of 


Industrial survey 
land leads country 
clocks and watches. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Daily price analysis of farm products 
markets. 

Page 5 


Construction 


Depariment of Labor reports increase 
of 19 per cent in average cost of erect- 
ing dwelling in 1926 over 1921. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Cor porations 


Board of Tax Appeals rules 
drawals of total balances from 
plus earnings were dividends and may 
not be added to invested capital 
(Greenfield Bros. Clothing Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


with- 
sur- 


Dividend payable December 31, 1923, 
but not received until January 2, 1924, 


is found by Board of Tax Appraisers 


to be income for 1924 (Adnah McMur- 
trie). 
Page 8, Col. 4 
’ 
Cotton 


Comparative statistics of area planted 


| 
| 
| 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’ Issue 


| and production of cotton in producin 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh ordered to | 


Page 3, Col. 6 | 


and 


: and Law Digest | caustic calcined magnesite by 50 per Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds that | 
ae ee cent. | eollector of customs properly required | 
Customs Page 9, Col. 2 a of Cuban — sail tek yore | 

. | * iquor ‘cargo aboard whic 
Customs ¢ ourt overrules protests on Labor | United States harbor that cargo would 
} duties of 55 per cent on framed pic- Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., holds be landed at foreign port. (Eagle In- 


tary of Agriculture support in quest 
special appropriations to combat | 


foreign loans under guarantee of na- | 
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s | method of changing beneficiary may be | mail for foreign countries. 

| waived by labor union beneficiary Page 12, Col. 1 
ciety. Postal receipts of 50 industrial cities 

declined in October below level of 

October, 1926. 


countries of the world. so- 
Page 5, Col. 2 


of cotton and 


Daily price 
wool markets. 


analysis Page 10, Col. 5 


Iron and Steel 


President executive decree 
raising tariff on crude magnesite and 


Page 5 


Page 4, Col. 6 
issues 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index 


Prohibition 


tures produced on glass, and adso holds 


S.) 
that small violins which cannot be used | 


method of changing beneficiary may be 


demnity Co. v. U. 








: ‘onl j fall withi waived by labor union beneficiary so- Page 10, Col. 1 
aS mus str s fe 7 Saby . i 
tow anurans @& the i if er the | ciety. | 3oard of Tax Appeals disallows de- | 
7% se P = ° Col. 7 Page 10, Col. 5 | duction for obsolescence of intangibles | 
2 ene Department of Labor reports union | caused by Prohibition Act (Morand | 
Education | wage scale continued to increase in | Brothers). 
. 3 | 1927, reaching an average of $1.19 per | Page 8, C D | 
Executives in Department of Agri- | I : four cents mo is 1926 ; en | 
ulture to attend convention of Associ a ee ee | : H l } | 
| ation of Lamd-Sivent Collages and Uni. | Page 3, Col. 5 | Public Health | 
ation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- | — pepartment of Labor reports increase | 


versities in Chicago, 15-17. | Public Health Service reports 


November | 9 per cent i vanish: ont i amenk. | : 
Page 1, Col. 5 | Ing divelling in 1926 over 1921. | crease in infantile paralysis. 3. Col. 6 
Foodstuffs | Page 12, Col. 7 | abi 
Daily price analysis of farm produc Manufacturers Public Utilities 


' | 
markets. \ ie } kL 7 ; ie gin ete | 
market Acting Commissioner of Patents de- Patent granted on amplifier for tele 


de- | 


>< 2 5 ° * - 2} ale rer C2 ~ . oy Li Ss 

F ° e Page 5 | nies trade mark registration when | graph signals over cables or other lines, 
. . ° ° ¢ he es i affirm) re7 } rim 
‘oreign Afi aurs same name is already in use as title | at a same “e affirming aes . | 

heat 48 - (Crackeriack | six claims and reversing rejectio 

PFE ies Secebse _ | of opposing petitioner (Crackerjack | § 3 SA, oo at 
League of Nations held ineligible by Co, v, Aspetaven. & Ca) | four ethers. No. 1647216 (Lloyd Es--| 
pergre & bye 


Department of State to participate in 
Pan American Conference in Havana 
except by majority vote of members of 
Pan American Union. 


Page 11, Col. 1 
Two patent claims approved for ar- 
rangement figures in self-service 


| penschied). 
Page 11, Col. 2 
Southern California Edison Company 
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Page 1, Col, 4 | Stores. No. 1647889 (Clarence Saun- seeks license to construct a transmis- | 
ag ’ Ol. 4 ae ‘ : 7a an @ , } 
Department of Commerce reports ders). sion line in Los Angeles as faa 
r , , 50 age 7, Col. 2 
that Germany’s adherence to Monte- ; Page 11, Col. 4 ge 7, 
video convention for mutual protection Industrial survey shows New Eng- 


Radio 


Eighteen additional articles having 


land leads country in manufacture of 


and watches. 


of arts and letters has become effective. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


clocks 


League of Nations submits plans for Page 9, Col. 4 to do with international radio regula- 
foreign loans under guraantee of na- Milling tions are adopted by International 
tions signatory to proposed convention, o Radiotelegraph Conference. | 
with super-guarantee by nations fi- Crop report for November 1 shows Page 1, Col. 2 | 
naneially strong. that corn production will be much Belgium installs new international 

Page 1, Col. 2 | greater than forecast in October, and | yadio station at cost of $750,000. 

President and Secretary of State | that yields of all products will be .Page 3, Col. 7 
send messages of regret to Guatemala | larger due to good weather in October. ‘ 
on death of Minister Sanchez Latour. Page 1, Col. 7 Railroads 


Page 4, Col. 7 Daily grain market price analysis. Court of Appeals, D. C., affirms dis- 


President of Costa Rica stimulates | 7 ! Page 5 missal. of petition of Northern Pacific | 
native writers by offering prizes for "| Motion Pictures 


Railway for certiorari to set aside cer- 
tificate of I. C. C. finding overpayment 
to railway by Government on amount 
due as guaranty for period after Fed- | 
eral control ended. 


compositions of music and poetry. 
Page 1), Col. 


Gov't Personnel 


Commissioners Hall and Meyers of 
the I. C. C. confer separately with 
President, and former postpones his re- 


Representatives of theater industry | 
ask Ways and Means Committee to rec- 
ommend repeal of admission taxes. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Municipal Govt 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and 


tirement. Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and | Mayor and City Council of Baltimore 
Page 3, Col, 5 | Mayor and City Council of Baltimare | complain that steamship lines discrimi- 
¢ Dy, . —e ‘ 3 a. ‘ eae ae : ye 
Daily engagements of the President | complain that steamship lines discrimi- nat@ against eo af and pst gee 
of the United States. nate against port and nullify differen- tial ee rail oom = avor of other 
Page 3 | tial in rail rates in favor of other | North Atlantie ports. hare & tai. ¢ 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- | North Atlantic ports. ae age 0, VOl. . | 
counting Office. | , Page 6, Col. 7 Commissioners Hall and Meyers of 
Page 4, Col.2 | NJ . ; _the I. C. C. confer separately _with 
G 7 7 : l S National Defense President, and former postpones his re- 
p . 
out optca ul vey: Assistant Secretary of War Mac- | tirement. 


Col. 5 
Continuation of full text of report 
placing final valuation on properties 
of Great Northern Railway. 
Page 


H. C. Frankenfield, of the Weather = > 
Bureau, describes the process of gaug- 
ing and reporting river floods and the 
issuance of subsequent weather warn- 
ings. 


Nider addresses Chicago Kiwanis Club 

on provisions of National Defense Act, 

declaring they are the best insurance 

against war and that peace rests upon | 
ability to mobilize the nation’s man- 

power and industrial resources on jin- 

stant notice. 


6. Col. 5 
Page 4, Col. 3 | Continuation of hearing on petition 


for 


Highways 


P 1. Col. 6 revision of system of railway ac- 
age 1, Col. . 

. ; ; counting. 

Bureau of Public Roads says two | Orders issued to the personnel of the Page 6, Col. 1 


coast highways Nos. 1 and 17, are sub- | War Department. 


¢ ” : arative stateme P syatinge 
ject to confusion because both may be Page 4, Col. 4 | eee ae ona? aus leak 
called Atlantic coast highways and Orders issued to the personnel of the | fr m 1921 to 1926 ra Tes 
: ° e . ’ ) Je Jo. 
they coincide in part. Navy Department. Page 6, Col. 5 
, Page 3, Col. 5 Page 4, Col. 6 Sager tia At 


Orders issucd to the personnel of the | Time extended for completion of con- 


Home Economics 


Marine Corps. struetion work by New_Orleans, Great | 
Department of Labor reports increase Page 4, Col. 1 | NortHern Railway. zs 
of 19 per cent in average cost of erect- Col. Charles A. Lindbergh ordered to | Page 7, Col. 1 
ing dwelling in 1926 over 1921. active duty in Army Air Corps. Hearing scheduled on application of 


Page i, Col, 7 Col. 6 


Inland Waterways 


Page 3, | Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 


| for authority to acquire subsidiary. 


Oil 


H. C. Frankenfield, of the Weather Spanish petroleum monopdly to per- Final valuation placed on properties 
Bureau, describes the process of gaug- | mit distributors to continue sale of oil | of Apalachicola Northern Railroad. 
ing and reporting river floods and the | under existing licenses. Page 7, Col. 4 
issuance of subsequent weather warn- . var Page 1, Col. *} Summary of rate decisions. 

| Ings. State statistics on revenue from ; Page 6, Col. 4 
Page 4, Col. 3 | gasoline tax for first half of 1927. a: fe Ace he jini 

North Dakota delegation tells House Page 9, Col. 2 Summary of rate comp aints. : 
Committee on Flood Control that res- P ks > =e om 4 
ervoir basins are available with ca- acKers Summary of rate hearings. 

| pacity to store 10 per cent of over- Daily price analysis of meat and Page 6, Col. 4 
| flow of waters of Missouri River. livestock markets. Retail Trade 
Page 1, Col. 5 | Page|) Gee neg e if 
Ait Ba Two patent claims approved for ar- 
Insur ance Patents rangement of fixtures in self-service | 

Court. of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds that Patent suits filed in the various | stores. No. 1647889 (Clarence Saun- 
collector of customs properly required | courts. | ders). 
bond of Cuban vessel in distress with Page 10, Col. 7 | Page 11, Col. 4 
liquor cargo aboard which pv int See Special Index and Law Digest ‘ze 4 

| United States harbor that rl roaetbcs oma 11. ‘ ' Shipping 


be landed at foreign port. (Eagle In- Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., holds that 


Postal Service 


demnity Co. v. U. S.) collector of customs properly required | 

Page 10, Col. 1 Post Office Department announces bond of Cuban vessel in distress with | 

Court of Appeals, 5th Cir., holds | latest dates of dispatch of Christmas liquor cargo aboard which put into 
’ 





Reservoir Advocated 
For Panama Cana 


: | League to Take No Part 
Proceedings 


; . it Havana | 
Of the United States as 


In Conferenec 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


countries 


Court of Claims 


Thursday, November 10, ny : 
ot aor which might 

Chief Campbell 

Judges Booth, Graham, and Moss. 








desire to attend the Con- | 


creased Traffie in Future 
Present: Justice anc ference in any capacity, it was stated | 
: po me , Will Demand Dam. 


at the Department. Plenary sessions at 


R. R. Co., et al., argued by William R.! no outside the Pan American 


Union has evef been represented in any 


country | (Rep.), of Chicago, Il., 


Harr for the plaintiff and L. R. Mehlin- 


| 
| United States harbor that cargo would 


| Social Welfare 


| membership in American Red Cross as 
| annual 


| ask Ways and Means Committee to rec- 


| Tax delinquencies collected in Au- 
| gust totaled $4,651,314. 


Page 7, Col. 1 | 


not members of the Union | Representative Madden Says In- 


Chairman of the 





be 
demnity Co. v. 


landed at foreign port. 
U.S.) 


(Eagle In- 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 

Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and 

Mayor and City Council of Baltimore 

complain that steamship lines discrimi- “| 

nate against port and nullify differen- 

tial in rail rates in favor of other 
North Atlantic ports. 





Page 6, Col. 7 
of shipbuilding executives 
confer with Secretary of Navy as to 
cruiser construction plans and conse- 
quent activity at shipyards. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Panama Canal transits during Sep- 

tember were heaviest in history of wa- 
terway. » 


Group 


Page 9, Col, 1 
Representative Madden declares for 
a merchant marine privately operated. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
President Coolidge assigns Coast 
Guard ships to winter patrol duty. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Rep. Madden advocates $10,000,000 
reservoir in Panama for adequate water 
storage supply for canal. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


President Coolidge makes appeal for 


roll call of that organization 
begins. 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 
Supreme Court | 


Supreme Court of the United States 


. ae | 

in recess until November 21. | 

Tariff | 
President issues executive decree 


raising tariff on crude magnesite and 
caustic calcined magnesite by 50 per 
cent. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Taxation 
Department of Justice authorizes ap- | 
peals in cases involving right to assess 
income tax on annuities given by will 
in lieu of dower. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Representatives of theater industry 


ommend repeal of admission taxes. 


Cost of Building 
Dwelling Houses 
Rises 19 Per Cent 


Report for 257 Cities Shows 
Average for 1926 Was 
$4,725 Compared With 
$3,972 in 1921. 


An increase of 19 per cent in the aver- 
age expenditure in erecting a one-family 
dwelling in 257 identical cities of the 
United States in 1926 over 1921 is re- 
ported in a statement made public by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor, on November 9. 

The average cost expenditure in erect- 
ing a one-family dwelling in these cities 
in 1926 was $4,725 as compared with 
$3,972 in 1921. There was, on the other 
hand, an increase of but 1.9 per cent in 
the average cost per family of apartment 
houses in 1926 over 1921. The state- 
ment, in full text, follows: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 


| sents in the Monthly Labor Review for 


November data concerning the cost of 
dwellings per family in the United 
States, as represented by 257 identical 
cities, for the years 1921 to 1926, inclu- 
sive. Such data are also shown sepa- 
rately for each of the 14 cities of the 
United States which have a population 
of 500,000 or over. 
Average Cost $4,725. 

The figures show that the averuge ex- 

penditure in erecting a one-family dwell- 


ing in these 257 cities was $3,972 in 
1921. By 1926, however, this average ex- 


penditure had risen 19 per cent to $4,- 
725. The average cost per family of 
apartment houses on the other hand was 
only 1.9 per cent higher in 1926 than in 
1921. In 1921 the average cost, per fam- 
ily accommodated, of apartment houses 
was $4,019. A peak of $4,418 was 
reached in 1924. The 1926 cost was 
$4,095 per family. 

The costs shown in this article were 
compiled from estimated costs given by 
the prospective builder when filing his 
application for a permit to build. There 
is a great difference in the average costs 





Page 1, Col. 1 
Senator Borah announces that group 
of Western Senators oppose repeal of 
Federal estate tax. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Public earings by Ways and Means | 
Commitiee are closed. 
1, Col. 1 
Board of 


Page 
Summary of decisions by 
Tax Appeals. 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Page 7, Col. 4 
revenue from 
tax for first half of 1927 

| Page 9, Col. 2 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 
~ | 
Textiles | 
Comparative statistics of area planted 


State statistics 


gasoline 


on 


and production of cotton in producing | 
countries of the world. | 


Col. 2 
and 


Page 5, 


Daily price analysis of cotton 
| wool markets. 
~ 


Page 5 


Tobacco 
| Increased exports and lowe: prices 
| reflected in review of nation’s tobacco 


| trade. 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law 
on Page 11. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission — an- 

| nounces that two lottery schemes prac- 

tised in the sale of candy have been 
| discontinued by agreements. 


Page 9, Col 3 
Weather 
| H. C. Frankenfield, of the Weather | 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Digest 





Bureau, describes the process of gaug- 
| ing and reporting river floods and the 
issuance of subsequent weather 


| ings. 


warn- 


Page 4, Pol. 3 | 
Wool i \ 


Daily price 
wool markets. 


analysis of cotton and | 
| 
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through the Canal, Mr. Madden said, but 
it is the part of wise business-like man- 


agement to be preparea for the future 
and it is quite probable, in his opinion, 
that traffic will increase during the next 
few years to such an extent that °" » 
: me 
tional water will be needed. He eXpuaus 
that every time a ship is floated througi: 
the locks of the Canal some water is 


No. F-113. Ursula E. Reilly et al.; No. | Havana are to be public, it was stated, The construction of a reservoir at the | —_ and =< a i handled 
. : 3 . " : ~ | the more water is wasted 

F-114, Edward J. Villsack et al., admx.; | any anyone may attend, but Committee | jeadwaters of the Chagres River in Would Create Huge Reservoir. 
and No. E-618, City of Cape May N. J.; | meetings are mostly confidential. | Panama to insure an adequate supply | “His suggestion, which he intends to 
| argued by E. G. Fletcher for plaintiff | There are 21 republics of the New | of water for the operation of the — | recommend to the executive officials in 
Dan M. Jackson for the United | World which are members of the Pan | #™4 Canal notwithstanding anticipated | charge of the canal, calls for the build- 
States : Uni i aaa s | increases in the volume of business pass- | jng of an impounding dam at Allowejuela 
| * : ee oe American nion, it was stated. So tar | ing through the canal is advocated by | near the headwarters of the Chagres at a 
No. 34753, El Paso & Southwestern | as the Department of State is aware, Representative Martin B. Madden | total estimated cost of about $10,000,000. 


By the construction of such a dam, he 


| House Committee on Appropriations. In | said, a reservoir 22 miles square and 440 

ger for the United States. | —_____— eae : —. | an oral statement November 10 Mr. Mad- | feet deep would be created and this would 

No. I-78. Samuel H. McKnight, ar- | Jae snihan for the United States. | den explained that he has been convinced | provide , water enough to handle double 

gued by Robert M. Anderson for the | No. E-329. Henry H. Arnold, argued by | of the wisdom of such a measure by his the volume of traffic now passing through 
plaintiff and H. H. Rice for the United | George A. King for the plaintiff and J. J. | trip to Panama during the past summer. | the Canal. 

States. Lenihan for the United States. There is ampie water now available to The government already owns the 

No. E-158, Vera Jackson, argued by | George A. King for the plaintiff and J.| handle the present volume of traffic | land which would be needed for this re- 


in the different cities. These costs may 
be over or under estimated—probably 
more often under estimated. They may 
be more under estimated in one city than 
in another city. Also, one city may. erect 
houses of a generally higher quality 
than another city. The costs shown ap- 
ply to the building only. The cost of 
the land is not included. 

In comparing the 14 cities having a 
population of 500,000 or over the lowest 
average cost for one family dwellings 
was shown in St. Louis where the cost 
per family for all new one-family dwel- 
lings built during the first half of 1927 
was only $38,540. This contrasts with 
$6,440 in Chicago. While Chicago 
showed the highest expenditure per 
dwelling for one family dwellings of any 
city taken, as a whole, it was surpassed 
by three boroughs of New York City. 
The average cost of one-family dwellings 
in New York (all boroughs) was $6,184. 

Washington and Baltimore are but 40 
miles apart, yet the average expenditure 
for the one-family dwellings built in 
Baltimore in the first half of 1927 was 
$3,942, while the average expenditure 
for those built in Washington during 
the same period was $6,337. The average 
expenditure for the 34,735 one-family 
dwellings for which permits were issued 
in-these 14 cities was $5,306. 

Two-Family Dwellings. 

The cost per family of two-family 
dwellings in the first half of 1927 ranged 
from $3,078 in Buffalo to $7,125 in the 
Borough of Manhattan. There were 18,- 
416 families planned for in two-family 
dwellings in these’ 14 cities, and the 
average cost per family of these dwel- 
lings was $4,793. 

The cost per family for dwelling ac- 
commoditions in apartment houses in 
the same period reached the high level 
of $7,464 in the Borough of Manhattan, 
The next most expensive unit cost in 
this class of structure was in Chicago 
where 17,690 families were accommo- 
dated at a cost of $5,253 per family, 
The lowest per family cost for multi- 
family dwellings was in Los Angeles, 
where only $2,143 was spent for family 
provided for. In the 14 cities having 
a population of 500,000 or over 79,324 
families were provided for in apart- 
ment houses. The averege cost of these 
multi-family dwellings per family ac- 
commodated was $4,185. 

All classes of dwellings in these cities 
provided for 132,475 families during this 
six-month period, and the amount ex- 
pended per family was $4,563. There 
| were 4,312 families housed during this 
period on Manhattan Island, and it cost 
$7,478 per family to house them. The 
| next most expensive housing was pro- 

vided in Pittsburgh where 1,425 families 
| were provided with dwelling places at 
a cost of $5,898 per family. It cost 
only $2,991 per family te house the 2,- 
709 families provided for in St. Louis, 
but it cost $4,062 per family to house 
the 2,583 families accommodated’ in 
Washington. In New York = (all 
boroughs) 59,203 families were provided 
with residences in new buildings at a 
cost, of $4,723 per family. 





servoir, Mr. Madden said, and existing 
law authorizes the 
dam. All that would be necessary would 
be small for the first year because all 
that could be done at the outset would 
be to make a survey of the site and 
construct a road to permit the movement 
of materials into the area, 


be EE 


construction of the. 





